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FORECAST 
FOR NOVEMBER 


When we wrote the paragraphs for this 
space last month there were two things 
in particular that we did not know. One 
of them was that an unavoidable last- 
minute change of plans would keep the 
first “Pansy” story out of this issue. The 
other was that Rabindranath Tagore, 
the winner of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture and the world’s most famous living 
poet, would begin a lecture tour of this 
country on the first of October. But 
here you have an intimate sketch of 
Tagore just when everybody is beginning 
to talk about him. The portrait that we 
are using, by the way, is reproduced from 
the only copy in America, and is an 
extremely faithful likeness of the Indian 
poet. - 

These are the things that we expect to 
put together to make the November 
Good Housekeeping the best magazine 
of the month: “Clarissa’s Baby,” by 
Meredith Nicholson, illustrated by James 
Montgomery Flagg; “Our Lady with 
the Lamp,” by Mabel Potter Daggett, 
illustrated by Franklin Booth; ““The Red 
Planet,” by William J. Locke, iilustrated 
by T. K. Hanna; “Something to Say 
‘Thank You’ For,” by Kay Cleaver 
Strahan, illustrated by Worth Brehm. 

“The Feast of the Home-Coming,” by 
Eugene Wood, illustrated by Peter 
Newell; ‘“Let’s Pretend,” by John A. 
Moroso, illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller; 
“'Today’s Schoolgirl,” by Sarah Com- 
stock; ‘‘Slaves of Freedom,” by Con- 
ingsby Dawson, illustrated by A. B. 
Wenzell; ‘‘Home,” by William Johnston, 
illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner; Dr. 
Wiley’s Department; The Kewpies, by 
Rose O’Neill; “Togo,” by Wallace 
Irwin, illustrated by F. Strothmann; 
“Mirandy,” by Dorothy Dix, illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble; a big Fashion Depart- 
ment edited by Helen Koues; the 
Institute and Three Meals a Day, edited 
by Mildred Maddocks. 


Thanksgiving 
As a Thanksgiving dinner without turkey 
and pumpkin pie, so is a November 
home magazine without Thanksgiving 
stories and other good things. And so 
three of the best features in our next 
Issue are centered around Thanksgiving 
Day. There is an article by Eugene 
Wood, a story by Kay Cleaver Strahan, 
and a really truly dinner by Florence 
Spring. The three leave nothing to be 
desired. You can feast and be thankful 
with the November Good Housekeeping. 


October Good Housekeeping 








SARATOGA CUA 


Meredith Nicholson 


ELL, here we 
are going 
along merrily 
with the new 

size just as if we had 
always been used to it. 
We were a little bit 
afraid of it until we saw 
what possibilities it 
opened up for us, but 
now we wonder why we 
stuck to the old form 
so long. One reader was 
not convinced by the 
reasons we gave in Aug- 
ust for the increase in size 
and asked why the same 
end could not be ac- 
complished by simply 
adding pages. We hope 
that the September number convinced 
her that a larger page is indispensable 
when one wants to do certain things. 
We have not a tear, not a regret, for 
the magazine that, in appearance, died 
with the August number; the September 
issue is, in appearance (and that is where 
nine-tenths of the change lies), so infin- 
itely superior to anything we could possibly 
have made before that we are “all for” 
it just as it is now. 

Nor are we alone in thinking this. Of 
course the majority of our readers are 
still to be heard from, but most of those 
who have already written us are, to say 
the least, pleased with the new magazine. 
We almost blushed as we read some of 
the letters, but they sound so genuine 
that we are sure they can be taken for 
their face value. Here are just a few 
of them. You all know Amelia Barr, 
whose books have been the delight of 
thousands for more than half a century 
—and she is still young: ; 


LO SOLE UNI BOWL OAS HES 


Eugene Wood 


In your September copy of Good House- 
keeping you must have outdone your own 
conception of a perfect magazine. If it is 
possible to keep your ideal up to its highest 
mark, you will confer a favor on American 
women for which I hope they will be sufficiently 
grateful. The Fashion Department is the 
best and most complete I have seen, 
and nothing could be more convenient than 
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your arrangement of your subjects. Your 
illustrations are excellent, and if there is a 
want at all, it is for a little (very little) good 
poetry. Women like a pretty bit of rhyme 
that they can sing, or say to themselves as 
they go about their work. Certainly Good 
Housekeeping has shown, in its short life, 
wonderful dash and great originality. Every 
month it stirs my curiosity. I wonder what 
you are going to do for us women next. 
Sincerely yours, 
Amelia E. Barr. 


Here is a college professor who is known 
to the world through a number of books 
that interpret nature for man. They 
suggest that what time he is not in his 
class-room he is either writing or dreaming 
ona sunny hillside or prying into an earthy 
mystery, but somehow he finds time to 
keep his viewpoint modern in every par- 
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Kay Cleaver Strahan 
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| Katherine Campion 
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ticular. He takes hold of 
the magazine from a dif- 
ferent angle: 


I congratulate you on 


The old Ford was good, 
but here we have a “big 
roomy ride,” to quote the 
last auto-agent here, “with- 
out being lost in the hay 
: of a modern moving-van.” 
You have hit the ideal 
magazine size—the old style 
being too cramped for your 
advertisers, the ‘‘moving- 
van” size of most of the 
women’s magazines being 
too great a burden and too 
difficult a page for your 
readers. Your advertising 
artists have come into their 
own with this new Good Housekeeping; and 
surely I have never looked through a more 
interesting or more delightful body of ideals 
and indispensables than is found in this Sep- 
tember issue. The table of contents is not 
more enticing than the advertisements. You 
have made a big place for Good Housekeeping. 
Yours very truly, 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 


| 


| your new 7-passenger page. 


x 


Peter Newell 


As our readers know, we consider our 
advertisements an integral part of the 
magazine, one that the Good Housekeeping 
kind of woman will find decidedly helpful. 
It is a pleasure to have Professor Sharp 
speak of them as a “body of ideals and 
indispensables.”’ 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has always 
been a good friend of the magazine. By 
the tone of her letter we gather that we 
can still count on her: 


I thank you most warmly for Good House- 
keeping in its new form. It is certainly a 
delight to see a magazine a little more one way, 
and a little less another way, and a little dii- 
ferent in appearance in every way, from other 
magazines. And the table of contents is very 
inviting. I am sure Good Housekeeping in 
its new autumn attire will be very successful. 
It surely will be if merit is considered. The 
opening serial by Locke is enough of itseli 
to savor of the advent of an army with banners, 
and there is a breadth of matter in the whole 
number which provides for readers of widely 
differing tastes. The illustrations are also 





A GooD WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


for church, club or favorite charity is to hold a cake sale. Those who buy 
homemade cakes on such occasions always prefer the kind made with Royal 
Baking Powder, because they know that cakes made with Royal have 
appetizing flavor, superior keeping qualities and are sure to be wholesome. 


* ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


"is made from Cream of Tartar, which is derived from grapes—a natural, 


healthful food. 
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unusual and should delight the authors 
whose work they enhance. A very charm- 
ing magazine ranking with the first in the 
country. I congratulate you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 


One more, and we will stop for this time, 
but we value Mrs. Burnett’s opinion so 
highly that we want you to know it, too: 


The new magazine fills me with admiration 
because it.is so full of good things. I am im- 
mensely impressed by the shopping service. 
To see a picture of what one wants and then 
let some one else go and get it and forward 
it by express suggests something like magic, 
and I particularly like magic. The Tested 
and Approved Recipes delighted my sister, 
who is the wonderful being who keeps my 
house for me. “Curtains As They Ought To 
Be,” quite thrilled a week-end visitor who 
has just bought a white coral house in Ber- 
muda. ‘What Really Happened” is a study 
in child psychology full of absolute truth and 
meaning. The magazine is really, I think, 
one of the best in existence—in its habit of 
doing exactly what it intends to do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


ND so we have made a good beginning. 

It was only the beginning that 
troubled us. Once we got under way, we 
did not doubt that we could go on and im- 
prove on our first number. We could not 
have done so well had we not had the 
enthusiastic cooperation of both theauthors 
and the artists who were asked to take 
part in making these first issues. Seldom 
has better magazine writing or illustrating 
been done than for the two magazines you 
have now seen; but the quality of both 
will be maintained in succeeding months. 


N the September number we showed you 
a number of those whose best work will 
appear in Good Housekeeping from month 
tomonth. Here are more who will delight 
you with story or picture or article in early 
issues of the magazine. 
N EREDITH NICHOLSON will have 
the opening story in November, and 
it will be illustrated by James Montgomery 
Flagg. This will be Mr. Nicholson’s first 
appearance in Good Housekeeping, but 
he is known to every reader of books. 
About a dozen years ago ‘The House of a 
Thousand Candles” delighted a multitude 
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A Few Words About 


of readers, and since then scarcely 
a year has passed without 
Nicholson book. 
“The Proof of the Pudding” has 
been a favorite novel. 
F any reader of Good House- 
keeping needs an introduction to 
Katherine Campion, she has only 
to turn to page 87 of this issue. 
For more than a year mouth-water- 


Mabel Potter Daggett 
T. K. Hanna 
M. Leone Bracker 


This year his 


the Magazine 













Howard Chandler Christy 


ing articles signed by this writer have 

been appearing frequently in the Three 

Meals a Day -Department. She is 

rapidly making a name for herself as 

a culinary expert. 

LITTLE while ago we heard from a 

reader that Eugene Wood had died 
on June 17. We did not believe it, simply 
because the assertion was made that 
Eugene Wood was a nom-de-plume, and 
that the author’s real name was Louis 
B. Cohn. We knew better. When 
Eugene Wood was in college he was there 
as Eugene Wood. When, twenty-five 
years later, he was given a degree, his Alma 
Mater honored him because he had made a 
reputation as Eugene Wood. If there is 
still any doubt in anybody’s mind, we have 
from Eugene Wood an article written 
since the date of his alleged demise. We 
have not seen him since that date nor 
talked with him over the telephone, but 
we have had letters from him (which the 
skeptical may say were spirit messages) 
and paid him money (and we never heard 
of a spirit cashing a check). “The Feast 
of the Home-Coming,” in November, is 
as delightful an article as Eugene Wood 
has ever written. Pictures by Peter 
Newell. 
"T*HE modern woman has few more 

determined and capable champions 
than Mabel Potter Daggett. She has 
gone all over the United States and 
Europe, studying women and inquiring 
how they are meeting changing conditions. 
Whenever she writes she writes with au- 
thority as well as charm. “Our Lady 
With the Lamp” is the title of an article 
which every reader of this magazine should 
read and take to heart. We expect to 
print it in November. 

Y their work you know all the others 

pictured here. Some are our stand- 
bys, others appear irregularly, all are 
worthy of being on our list. With these 
men and women to draw upon, with others 
of the famous still to be added to our list 
of contributors, and with the very best of 
the newcomers always welcomed, we feel 
that we shall have no difficulty in keeping 
Good Housekeeping so entertaining and 
beautiful and vital that all who see it 
once will want to see it again—and 
regularly thereafter. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 
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A Prayer tor Fatth 


By Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square ME. Church, New Yor 


THOU Whose thoughts are higher than 

our thoughts, and Whose ways are past 

finding out, we ask of Thee light and 

faith. We have followed nature through 

another cycle of life, and all the way we have walked 

by sight. From the first sign of grass and flowers; 

from the blade to the full corn in the ear; from the 

earliest herald of spring to the full notes of the 

feathered orchestra, with senses charmed we have 

been led from promise to fruition. Every day has 

disclosed some new resource of a power of life that 
seems exhaustless. 


But the cycle is ended. There is no further form 
or comeliness. The grass is withered, the flower 
faded; the sweet-voiced birds are gone, and all about 
us are somberness and silence and the reign of death. 
If we go on, it must be by faith. We do not doubt 
that other flowers will bloom, that other birds will 
sing, but are those we loved gone forever? Has life 
no quality that gives it permanence? Must it not 
only go before, but give place as well? Is life always 
at the cost of life? 

We know they did not fail, for we can never forget 
the beauty or the song, but they seemed worthy to 
bloom and sing forever! We would have it so! For 
we stand within the same order, and we all do fade 
as the leaf. Lord, increase our faith! Amen. 
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Boyce strode quickly past Marigold and, suddenly aware of Betty at my side, stopped short. She sprang to her 
feet, held her tall figure very erect, and faced him. For an appreciable time, Boyce stood stock-still. Then he 
said: “The faithful Marigold did not tell me you weren’t alone, Meredyth. Otherwise I shouldn’t have intruded” 
“The Red Planet” 





The Red 


Planet 


By William J. Locke 


Author of ‘The Beloved Vagabond," Simple Se ptimus,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 


M4sor MEREDYTH is likable, lovable—but what one of William J. 


Locke’s heroes is not that, and more? 


Marcus Ordeyne, The Beloved 


Vagabond, Simple Septimus, and all the rest, what lover of the best fiction but 
numbers them among his favorite characters? And now enter Major Meredyth, 


the most likable and lovable yet. 


inimitable Sergeant Marigold, are veterans of the Boer War. 


He and his companion and attendant, the 


They will tell 


you with a certain reminiscent pride that the same Boer shell “did for” them 
both. The Major is a hopeless cripple, the Sergeant has as a remembrance a 
blind right eye and a silver plate in lieu of a goodly portion of his skull. Having 
fought and almost died together, they have retired to Wellingsford to spend the 
‘autumn of life in peace. ‘The crowning glory of my life, my wife, ts dead,” 


explains the Major. 


“7 have neither chick nor child. The Bon Dieu and 


Sergeant Marigold look after my creature comforts. What have I in the world 
to do save concern myself with my country and my friends?” That, as a matter 
of fact, was all he did have to do, but such a big, interesting job was it that its 
telling makes this great new Locke serial his best since “ The Beloved Vagabond.” 
You can’t afford to miss a word of it. If you haven’t read the first instalment, 


turn to page 146 for a full synopsis. 


N the wedding eve Betty brought 
the happy young man to dine 
with me. ‘He was in that state 
of unaccustomed-and somewhat 

embarrassed bliss in which a man would 
have dined happily with Beelzebub. A 
fresh-colored boy, with fair, crisply set 
hair and a little mustache, a shade or two 
fairer, he kept blushing radiantly as if 
apologizing in a gallant sort of fashion for 
his existence in the sphere of Betty’s 
affection. In the comfortable little oak- 
paneled dining-room, hung round with 
my beloved collection of Delft, I had the 
pair all to myself, one on each side. 

As I talked with young Connor, I re- 
‘vised my opinion of him and mentally 
took back much that I had said in his 
disparagement. By diligent and sympa- 
thetic inquiry I learned that he had been a 
Natural Science scholar at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he had taken a first-class 
degree—specializing in geology ; that by pro- 
fession (his father’s) he was a mining engi- 
neer, anid in pursuit of his vocation had 
traveled in Galicia, Mexico, and Japan; 
furthermore, that he had been one of the 
ardent little band who of recent years had 
made the Cambridge Officers Training 
Corps an effective school. I was amused 
to see how Betty, in order to bring confu- 
sion on me, led him to proclaim himself. 
And I loved the manner in which he did so. 
To hear him, one would have thought that 
he owed everything in the world to Betty. 
Yes, he was the modest, clean-bred, 
English gentleman who without self-con- 
sciousness or self-seeking does his daily 
task as well as it can be done. And he 
was over head and ears in love with Betty. 

I took it upon myself to dismiss her 
with a nod after the coffee. Mrs. Mar- 
igold, as a soldier’s wife, I announced, 
had a world of invaluable advice to give 
her. Willie Connor opened the door. 
He looked after her for a few seconds 
before he closed it. 

Oh, my God! I’ve looked like that, in 
my time, after one dear woman. 
Humanity is very simple, a‘ter all. Every 
generation does exactly the same beautiful, 
foolish things as its forerunner. As he 
approached the table, I said with a smile, 
‘You’re only copying your great-great- 
grandfather.”’ 

_ In what way, sir?” he asked, resuming 
his place. 


“He watched the disappearing skirt of 
your great-great-grandmother.”’ 

“T suppose he did, poor old chap.” 
He laughed. “I’m jolly sorry for my 
ancestors. Those days did not produce 
Betty Fairfaxes.”’ 

Well, that is the way I like to hear a 
young man talk. It was the modern ex- 
pression of the very perfect gentle knight. 
In so far as went his heart’s intention 
and his soul’s ‘strength to assure it, I had 
no fear for Betty’s happiness. 

When we rejoined Betty in the drawing- 
room, she retailed with a spice of mischief 
much of Mrs. Marigold’s advice. She 
had seated herself on the music stool. 
Swinging round, she quoted. 

“*Even the best husband,’ she said, 
‘will go on swelling himself up with vanity 
just because he’s a man. A sensible 


Betty laughed and be- 
gan to play Gounod’s 
“Funeral March 
of a Marionette.” 
“We ought to give 
all past vanities a de- 
cent burial,” she ex- 
plained. “Reguiescat,” 
replied Connor 


woman, miss, lets him go on priding of 


himself, poor creature. It sort of helps 
his dignity when the time comes for him 
to eat out of your hand, and makes him 
think he’s doing you a favor.’ When 
are you going to eat out of my hand, 
Willie?” 

‘“‘Haven’t I been doing it for the past 
week?” 

“Oh, they always do that before they’re 
married—so Mrs. Marigold informed me. 
I mean afterward.” 

“Dor’t you think, my dear,” I inter- 
posed, “it depends on what your hands 
hold out for him to eat?” Her eyes 
wavered a bit under mine. 

“Tf he’s good,” she answered, “they'll 
always be full of nice things.” 

She laughed and pivoted round and, 
after running over the keys of the piano 
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for a second or two, began to play Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette.” She 
played it remarkably well. When she 
had ended, Connor walked from the 
hearth where he had been standing to her 
side. 

“Delightful,” said he, “but, Betty, 
what put that thing suddenly into 
your head?” 

“We had been talking nonsense,” 
she replied, picking out a chord or 
two without looking at him, ‘‘and 
I thought we ought to give all past 
vanities and frivolities and lunacies 
a decent burial.” 

He put both hands very tenderly 
on her shoulders. ‘‘Reguiescat,” 
said he. 

She spread out her fingers and 
struck the two resonant chords of 
an “Amen,” and then glanced up 
at him, laughing. 


FTER a while Marigold an- 

nounced her car. They took 
their leave. I gave them my bene- 
diction. Presently Betty came run- 
ning in alone. She flung herself 
down, in her impetuous way, beside 
my wheel-chair. No visit of Betty’s 
would have been complete without 
this charming bit of informality. 

“T haven’t had a word with you all 
the evening, Majy dear. I’ve told 
Willie to discuss strategy with Ser- 
geant Marigold in the hall, till I come. 
Well, you thought I was a little fool 
the other day, didn’t you? What do 
you think now?” 

“T think, my dear,” said I, with a 
hand on her forehead, “that you are 
marrying a very gallant English gentle- 
man of whose love any woman might 
be proud.” 

She clutched me round the neck and 
brought her young face near mine and 
looked at me—I hesitate to say it, but 
so it seemed—somewhat haggardly. ‘I 
love to hear you say that, it means so 
much to me. Don’t think I haven’t a 
sense of proportion. I have. In all this 
universal slaughter and massacre, a 
woman’s life counts as much as that of a 
mosquito.” She freed an arm and snapped 
her fingers. ‘“‘But, to the woman herself, 
her own life can’t help being of some 
value. Such as it is, I want to give it all, 
every bit of it, to Willie. He shall have 
everything, everything, everything that 
I can give him.” 

I looked into the young, drawn, plead- 
ing face long and earnestly. No longer 
was I mystified. I remembered her talk 
with me two days before, and I read her 
riddle. 

She had struck gold. She 
Gold of a man’s love. Gold of a man’s 
strength. Gold of a man’s honor. Gold 
of a man’s stainless past. Gold of a man’s 
radiant future. And though she wore the 
mocking face and talked the mocking 
words of the woman who expected such a 
man to “eat out of her hand,” she knew 
that never out of her hand would he eat 
save that which she should give him in 
honorable and wifely service. She was ex- 
quisitely anxious that I should know it, too. 
Floodgates of relief were expressed when 
she saw that I knew it. Not that I, per- 
sonally, counted a scrap. What she craved 
was a decent human soul’s justification of 
her doings. She craved recognition of her 


knew it. 


Red Planet 


The 


action in casting away base metal forever 
and taking the pure gold to her heart. 

“Tell me that I am doing the right 
thing, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘and tomorrow 
I'll be the happiest woman in the world.” 

And I told her, in the most fervent man- 
ner in my power. 

“You will find, my dear,” said I, “that 
the significance of your Funeral March of a 
Marionette will increase every day of 
your married life.” 

She stiffened in a 
passion, looking. for the instant, 
trically beautiful. “I wish,” she 
“some one had written the Funeral March 
of a Devil.” 

She bent down, me, and 
out in a whir of furs and draperies. 

Of course, all I could do was to scratch 
my thin iron-gray hair and light a cigar 
and meditate in front of the fire. I knew 
all about it—or at any rate I thought I 
did, which, as far as my meditation in 
front of the fire is concerned, comes to 
very much, if not quite, the same thing. 


sudden stroke of 
elec- 


crie 1, 


kissed went 


Betty had cast out the base metal of her 
love for Leonard Boyce in order to ac- 
cept the pure gold of the love of Willie 
Connor. So she thought, poor girl. 
She had been in love with Boyce. She 
had been engaged to Boyce. For some 
reason’ or the other, she had cast Boyce 
aside. But for all her splendid surrender 
of her womanhood to Willie Connor 
for the sake of her country, she still loved 
Leonard Boyce. Or, if she wasn’t in love 
with him, she couldn’ get him out of her 
head or her senses. Something like that, 
anyhow. I don’t pretend to know exactly 
what goes on in the soul or nature, oF 
whatever it is, of a young girl who has 
given her heart to a man. I can only 
use the cruce old phrase; she was still 
in love (in come sort of fashion) with 
Leonard Boyce, and she was going to 
marry, for the highest motives, some 
one else. 

“Confound -hat fellow Boyce,” said I, 
with a shake of the head and an irritable 
gesture—and covered myself with cigar-ash- 





‘HE had called Boyce a devil and im- 
plied a wish that he were dead. For 
myself I did not know what to make of 
him, for reasons which I will state. I 
never approved of the engagement. As 
a matter of fact, I knew—and was one of 
the very few who knew—of a black mark 
against him—the very blackest mark that 
could be put against a soldier’s name. 
It was a puzzling business. And when I 
say I knew of the mark, I must be candid 
and confess that its awful justification 
lies in the conscience of one man living in 
the world today—if indeed he be still 
alive. 

Boyce was a great bronzed, bull-necked 
man, with an overpowering personality. 
People called him the very model of a 
soldier. He was always admired and 
feared by his men. His fierce eyes and 
deep, resonant voice, and a suggestion of 
hidden strength, even of brutality, com- 
manded implicit obedience. But both 
glance and voice would soften caressingly 
and his manner convey a charm which 
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“Physical fear is a very curi- 
ous thing,” said Boyce in a 
voice unnecessarily loud. 
“I’ve seen it take hold of 
men of proved courage and 
paralyze them. It’s like an 
epileptic fit—beyond control. 
Those men oughtn’t to be 
called cowards. Allowances 
should be made for them” 


made him popular with men—brother 
officers and private soldiers alike—and 


with women. With regard to the latter 
—to put things crudely—they saw in him 
the essential, elemental male. Of that I 
am convinced. It was the open secret 
of his many successes. And he had a 
buoyant, boyish, disarming, chivalrous 
way with him. If he desired a woman’s 
lips, he would always begin by kissing the 
hem of her skirt. 

Had I not known what I did, I, an easy- 
going sort of Christian, temperamentally 
inclined to see the best in my fellow 
creatures, and, as I boastingly said a little 
while ago, a trained judge of men, should 
doubtless have fallen, like most other 
people, under the spell of his fascination. 
But whenever I met him, I used to look 
at him and say to myself: “What’s at 
the back of you anyway? What about 
that business at Vilboek’s Farm?” 

It was toward the end of the Boer war. 
Boyce had come out rather late; for which, 
of course, he was not responsible. A 
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soldier has to go when he is told. After 
a period of humdrum service he was sent 
off with a section of mounted infantry to 
round up a certain farmhouse suspected 
of harboring Boer combatants. The 
excursion was a mere matter of routine— 
of humdrum commonplace. As usual it 
was made at night, but this was a night 
of full dazzling moon. The farm lay in a 
hollow of the veld, first seen from the crest 
of a kopje. There it lay ‘below, ram- 
shackle and desolate, a rough wall around; 
flanked by outbuildings—barn and cow- 
sheds. The section rode down. There 
was no sign of life. The moonlight 
blazed full on it. They dismounted, 
tethered their horses behind the wall, and 
entered the yard. The place was deserted 
—derelict—not even a cat. 

Suddenly a shot rang out from some- 
where in the+ main building, and the 
sergeant, the next man to Boyce, fell dead. 
The men looked at Boyce for command 
and saw a hulking idiot paralyzed by fear. 

“His mouth hung open and his eyes were 
like a silly servant-girl’s looking at a 
ghost.” So said my informant. 

Two more shots, and two men fell. 
Boyce still stood white and gasping, 
unable to move a muscle or utter a 
sound. His face looked ghastly in 
the moonlight. A shot pierced his 
helmet, and the shock caused him to 
stagger and lose his legs. A corporal 
rushed up thinking he was hit and 
finding him whole, turned and in 
turning, got a bullet through the 
neck. Thus there were four men 
killed. It all happened in a few con- 
fused moments. Then the remain- 
ing men did what Boyce should have 
commanded as soon as the first shot 
was fired—they rushed the house. 
It contained one solitary inmate, an 
old man with a couple of Mauser 
rifles, whom they had to shoot in 
self-defense. 

Meanwhile, Boyce, white and 
haggard-eyed, had picked himself 
up. His men came out, cursed him 
to his face while giving him their 
contemptuous report, carried the 

bodies of their comrades into the house, 
and laid them out -decently together 
with the body of the white-bearded 
Boer. After that they mounted their 
horses without a word to him and rode 
off. And he let them ride; for his 
authority was gone, and he knew that 
they justly laid the deaths of their com- 
rades at the door of his cowardice. 

What he did during the next few awful 
hours is known only to God and to Boyce 
himself. The four dead men, his com- 
panions, have told no tales. But at last, 
one of his men—Somers was his name— 
came riding back at breakneck speed. 
When he had left, the moon rode high 
in the heavens; when he returned it was 
dawn—and he had a bloody tunic and the 
face of a man who had escaped from hell. 
He threw himself from his horse and found 
Boyce sitting with his head in his hands. 
He shook him by the shoulder. Boyce 
started to his feet. At first he did not 
recognize Somers. Then he did and read 
black tidings in the man’s eyes. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“They’re all wiped out, sir. 
blooming lot.” 

He told a tale of heroic disaster. The 
remnant of the section had ridden off in 
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hot indignation and had missed their way. 
They had gone in a direction opposite to 
safety and after a couple of hours had 
fallen in with a straggling portion of a 
Boer Commando. Refusing to surrender, 
they had all been killed save Somers, who, 
with a bullet through his shoulder, had 
prudently turned bridle and fled. 

Boyce put his hands up to his head and 
walked about the yard for a few moments. 
Then he turned abruptly and stood tower- 
ing over the scared survivor—a tough, 
wizened little Cockney of five foot six. 

“Well, what’s going to happen now?” 
he asked, in his soft, dangerous voice. 

Somers replied, “I must leave that to 
you, sir.” 

Boyce regarded him glitteringly for a 
long time. A scheme of salvation was 
taking vivid shape in his mind. 

“My report of this occurrence will be 
that as soon as, say, three men dropped 
here, the rest of the troop got into a panic 
and made a bolt of it. Say the sergeant 
and myself remained. We broke into 
the house and did for the old Boer, who, 
however, unfortunately did for the ser- 
geant. Then I alone went out tn search 
of my men, found they had gone in a 
wrong direction, and eventually scented 
danger, which was confirmed by my 
meeting you, with your bloody tunic and 
your bloody tale.” 





“But, heavens! sir,” cried the man, 
“yvou’d be having me shot for running 
away. I could tell a different story, 
Captain Boyce.” 

““Who would believe you?” 

The Cockney intelligence immediately 
appreciated the situation. It also was 
ready for the alternative it guessed at the 
back of Boyce’s mind. 

“T know it’s a mess, sir,”’ 
with a straight look at Boyce. 
leave it to you, sir.”’ 

“Very well,” said Boyce. ‘There were 
four killed at once, including Sergeant 
Oldham. You remained faithful when the 
others bolted. You and I tackled the 
old Boer, and you got wounded. You 
and I went on trek for the rest of the 
troop. We got within breathing distance 
of the commando—how many strong?” 

‘*About a couple of hundred, sir,” was 
the Cockney’s reply. 

‘And of course we bolted back without 
knowing anything about the troop, ex- 
cept that we are sure that, dead or alive, 
the Boers have accounted for them. If 
you'll agree to this report, we can ride 
back to headquarters and I think I <an 
promise you sergeant’s stripes in a very 
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short time! 


he replied, 


“El 






“I agree to the report, sir,” said Somers, 
“because I don’t see I can do anything 
else. But I’ll take no stripes under false 
pretences.” 

“As you like,” replied Boyce, un- 
ruffled. “‘Provided we understand each 
other on the main point.” 

So they left the farm and rode to head- 
quarters, and Boyce made his report. 
On his story no doubt was cast; but an 
officer who loses his whole troop in the 
military operation of storming a farm- 
house garrisoned by one old man does not 
find peculiar favor in the eyes of his 
colonel. Boyce took a speedy oppor- 
tunity of transference and got into the 
thick of some fighting. Then he served 
with distinction and got mentioned in des- 
patches for pluckily rescuing a wounded 
man under fire. 

For a long time Somers kept his mouth 
shut; but at last he began to talk. The 
ugly rumor spread. It even reached my 
battery, which was a hundred miles away; 
for Johnny Dacre, one of my subs, had a 
brother in Boyce’s old regiment. For my 
own part I scouted the story as soon as 
I heard it, and I withered up young Dacre 
for daring to (Continued on page 136) 


“It’s all very well for you to talk, 
Major Meredyth,” said Gedge, 
“but your opinions cost you 
nothing—mine are costing me 
my livelihood.” He stamped his 
foot and shook his fist. “My good 
fellow,” said I, “you have lost yout 
temper and are talking drivel. 
Kindly unhand my donkey 
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Passionately Haddie pictured the conditions which caused the strike. 
covered his face and held up a hand. 
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“ Stop—what do you want of me?” 
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Suddenly Stratton 
“Only that you will 


meet the men’s committee and let them feel that you are listening to them. Will you do that?” 
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N the afternoon light the office wore 
its most substantial look. The heavy 
shades at the windows were partly 
lowered, and the mellow light that 
came in spread an even tone over the leath- 
er chairs and sofa and the great mahog- 
any desk with the empty chair waiting 
before it. The quiet of the room was a 
little portentous, perhaps; it held secrets, 
plans carefully considered and weighed 
and carried to implacable success. But 
the afternoon sunshine spread a glow over 
it all. Through the half-open window a 
litt le breeze came in, and through the same 
window came murmuring voices that rose 
and swelled to an angry hum, like a swarm 
of bees, and died away to half-muttered 
words. 
After a time the sound of the voices 
drifted away; only the breeze came in 
through the window, but the room was 


subtly alert now, as if the great leather 
chairs and the massive desk stood together 
—waiting what might come. Suddenly 
the door swung open, and a young girl 
stepped in. She gave a swift glance at the 
spacious emptiness, crossed to a closet near 
the desk, and opened the door. It re- 
vealed an ample office-coat suspended from 
the nearest hanger. 

She turned to the desk and touched a 
button attached to the green cord that 
trailed to the floor. As she stood with her 
head a little bent, waiting, there was some- 
thing almost military in her trimness; the 
close-fitting little hat, the straight lines 
of her jacket and short skirt, and the high 
laced boots, all gave to the girlish figure 
the air of briskness and readiness that 
made the fashion of the hour seem made 
for it. 

When the door opened, she looked up 


and nodded pleasantly. “How are you, 
Bobbie? Do you know where my father 
is?” 

“He went out—half an hour ago,” said 
the boy. All the snub homeliness of his 
face adored her 

The girl’s look was thoughtful. 
he go alone?” 

“Mr. Clausen came for him. It’s the— 
strike, I guess.”” He moved a vague hand 
to the window. 

“Did he leave any word—for me?” 
she asked quickly. 

“No, he went in a hurry.” 

‘“‘Of course.’’ She turned to the door, a 
little anxious line in her face. ‘Tell him 
I came to drive him home, Bobbie—and 
I'll be back in half an hour.” 

The boy gave a shrewd glance at her 
back. “I reckon Mr. Stratton will be late 


“Did 


getting back tonight,” he said slowly. 
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Her hand was on the knob, but she 
turned swiftly. ‘Why do you say that?” 
she asked. ‘What do you mean by that?”’ 
She had come close to him. 

His hand moved again to the window. 
“There are things doing—down there—” 
He broke off, and she came nearer. 

“The strikers?” she asked. 

He nodded with a look of importance. 
“7 don’t like the way things are going.” 

“You're afraid!” she laughed. 

The boy’s face was grave. “TI ain’t 
afraid—exactly. They’ve been at me 
again. They say I’ve got to quit.” 

“Nonsense! Don’t you think of quit- 
ting, Bobbie!” 

“No’m—not unless I have to.” 

She was thinking swiftly. ‘‘What kind 
of things—are they—doing?”’ 

“Oh, just hanging around—scowling. 
One of ’em threw a rock, but Jem Haddie 
stopped that pretty quick!” 

She started. “Jem Haddie!” She 
moved back. “Is Jem Haddie in it?” she 
asked. 

“Ts he in it?” said the boy. 
it? *Twas him called the strike!” 

They stood facing each other. 
the biggest man in 
this town!” he added 
proudly. 

“Except my father— 
of course!” she replied. 

There was a kind of 

loyalty in the boy’s face 
as it turned to her. 
“That’s what they’re 
going to find out to- 
night, Miss Helen. 
You’d better go home.” 
He spoke almost pro- 
tectingly. ‘Jem Had- 
die’s waiting for him 
in there.” He jerked a 
thumb at the closed 
door. ‘When he comes, 
they'll have it out!” 

She swung quickly, 
gazing at the door. 

“Mr. Haddie is—in 

there?” she breathed 

the words, and went to 

the desk. She sat down 

in the empty chair, 

facing the room. “Tell | 
him to come in,” she | 
said. “Don’t tell him | 
I am here. Just say, 
come in.” 

When the door 
opened, the man stared 
at her a minute; then 
he came forward. 

“Helen!” 

“Well?” She smiled 
at him across the desk. 

He was holding his 
soft cap in his hands, 
turning it slowly. “ You 
—here?”’ he said. 

“Why not? I came 
to drive father home. 
Bobbie told me you 
were here. So I said 
come in.”’ She held out 
her hand, smiling. 

He took it slowly. “I 
was waiting to see— 
your father.”’ 

“T know—abdut the 
strike. Tell me, Jem 
—are things—so bad?” 





“Ts he in 
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“I saw you in every woman | met—in the mills 
And I set myself to win you and release you.” 
dropped on one knee beside her, and she took his face in her hands 
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A look swept his face. ‘That is for your 


father to say.” 

“What do you mean?” she turned away. 
“Sit down. Tell me.” 

“The strikers have sent an ultimatum, 
you know.” 

“Waa.” 

“He must consider their proposals.” 

“Their demands!” 

The fire struck out between them. 
“Words!” he said briefly. “Words won’t 
count with them now. They mean to have 
what they want!”’ 

She looked at him quietly. 
says you can control them.” 

“Bobbie!” he laughed. 

“T believe—you can.” 

“Why do you say that, now?” 

“Because I believe it.” 

“Then you understand as little as every 
one else. I am theis mouthpiece. I can 
speak for them. I can put the case to your 
father—so that he will perhaps under- 
stand. But I can not control them—be- 
yond a certain point—” He hesitated. 

“What is that point?” 

His smile was an enigma. “I do not 
know—no one knows.” He made a restless 
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in the streets. 
Then Jem smiled and 





movement. ‘I feel sometimes as if I were 
part of a great—beast!” 

She leaned forward, breathless. 
is it—a great beast! And father?” 

“Any time—yes—it may leap at him.” 

There was a sound of muffled voices from 
the window. He turned to listen. 

“They will sweep him like a leaf!’ His 
arm made a quick gesture. ‘You know 
that!” 

“But you can stop them—Jem! Vox 
can—” She repeated it, and sprang up. 

Haddie was looking at her curiously. 
“Do you think so?” 

“You can do it!” 

A dreamy look had come into his face. 
She turned to it swiftly. ‘Why did you 
not tell me, Jem? Why have you not been 
to see me? I have expected you—I have 
not seen you for—weeks.” 

He looked up quietly. 
told me not to.” 

“My ‘father—told you not to see me?” 
Her voice held the me. 

He nodded. “Practically that.” 
was smiling at her. “Your father tried to 
bribe me, I think. He told me he pre- 
ferred I should not see you until things 

quieted down a bit.” 
“He meant—” 
1 “He believed—as 
‘|. you do—that I could 
keep the men in hand. 
And he used you—for a 
bribe.” He was speak- 
ing slowly, with quiet 
intention, his eyes on 
her face, and _ she 
started a little and 
moved back. 
He nodded to her, 
but did not stir. ‘That 
is what he meant, I 


“That 


“Your father 


He 


think. You did_ not 
know that I cared. He 
knew! He is a very 


shrewd man—Mark 
Stratton!” 

She winced a little, 
but her eyes had not 
left his face. 

He looked at her and 
smiled. “He over- 
reached himself that 
time! He saw how I 
cared for you—” 
| She moved toward 

| him with a little inar- 
LV ticulate cry, and he 

| held up his hand. 

“Wait, Helen—till I 
tell you. I loved you 
like that. Yes—and 
more. And he could 
not have stopped me. 
But when he said that 
to me, I stopped—of 
myself.” 

The look of a dreamer 
had come back to his 
face. “I saw everything 
then in a still, clear 
light —thousands of 
years away. I saw you 
and me—” 

She had come nearer 
to him. 

“T saw you and me— 
and all the suffering— 
about us. And I knew 
we must wait.” 

He took her hands in 
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A thrust-out arm, a quick flash, and a report. Haddie swayed, groped a little, and fell where he stood. 
There was a rush, a little cry, and Helen threw herself on the prostrate figure. Her look flashed from the 


crowd to her father. “You have killed him!” she cried fiercely. 


his,and bent to her. She lifted her face. 
“T did not mean to say it,” he said slowly. 

“You never cared that J—suffered!”’ 

“T saw you in every woman I met. I 
saw you in the mills—stifling in the heat— 
and in the streets. I saw you everywhere. 
\nd I set myself to win you and release 
you—then I would ask for my reward.” 

She had reached her hands up to his 
shoulders and was shaking them, laughing 
a little tremulously. ‘‘ Jem—you are too— 
high up!” 

He smiled whimsically and dropped to 
one knee beside her, and she took his face 
in her hand. Then her eyes filled with 
tears; she searched hastily for her hand- 
kerchief, the lines in her face breaking up in 
little waves. 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and handed it to her gravely, and she sat 
down on the leather sofa laughing and dry- 
inghereyes. She patted the place beside her. 

“Sit down—you foolish boy!” She 
handed the handkerchief to him. ‘There 

take it!” 

He folded it slowly, and put it inside his 
coat. 

“That is my talisman,” he said. 

“You are too romantic, Jimmie! This 
is the twentieth century.” 

His face lighted up. “Isn’t it! Did you 
ever know such a time, Helen? I wake up 
every morning—glad to be alive—glad that 
lama part of it. Just think what we shall 
do! Just think what we can accomplish!” 


She moved a little toward him. “Tell 
me! What shall we do, Jimmie—boy?”’ 
She was looking up at him and smiling 
happily. “ You haven’t kissed me yet, you 
know.” 

But he shook his head gravely, his eyes 
on her face. “Iam keeping that till I come 
back from the war—”’ 

She laughed lightly, a little line trem- 
bling on her lip. ‘‘Then we must hurry 
up the war. Tell me what J can do—/ 
want to fight.” 

His hand touched her arm, half a caress. 
“The lady-love stays at home. She-waits, 
you know.” 

‘Not this lady-love!” she shook her head 
at him. “This is the twentieth century, 
Jem—not the sixteenth. They hike to 
Albany and Washington—”’ 

“And they work in the mills!”” He spoke 
quickly. 

“Ves.” Her face had grown sober. 
“Tell me my part, Jem.” 

His eyes searched her face. “‘Get your 
father to see me—” 

““Won’t he see you?” Her look was 
incredulous. 

“He may refuse—if I“come from the 
men. He has been irritated today—you 
know him—” 

Her face softened. “Poor dad!” 

“He may refuse—and I can not hold 
them. I am to report to them at six 
o’clock.”’ He looked at his watch. “All 
day the tide has been rising. I feel it in 


“Between you—you have killed Jem!” 


myself. I have to fight to keep it back. 
They will not fight—to keep it back! I 
must see your father—and take some mes- 
sage from him to the men. Nothing else 
will answer—now.” 

She sprang to her feet, her hands a little 
clinched. ‘Of course, you shall take a 
message! I will see him before you do. 
Wait in the other room.” She half pushed 
him toward the door. “‘Don’t stop. He 
may be back any minute. When he comes 
in, I will ring the bell. Then give me ten 
minutes before you rap.” Her hand was 
on the door, and he looked at her and came 
toward her. 

She reached out her hands. Then she 
drew back and shook her head, smiling. 
“Not till after the battle, Jimmie dear!” 
She opened the door quickly, and he went 
out. 

She walked thoughtfully to the desk. 
Presently she bent toward the window and 
looked into the street, and as she looked, 
she stared, then she drew back, covering 
her eyes. Her hand reached to the shade 
to draw it down— But even as it reached 
out, she stayed it. 

From the open window across the room 
a murmur of voices surged up, and she 
moved toward it. Then a sound in the hall 
caught her ear, and she moved swiftly to 
the desk and touched the button at the end 
of the green cord. She dropped it and 
faced the door. 

The heavy, thick-set man who came in 
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looked at her briefly, in surprise. 
ought to be at home,” he said. 

“T’ve been waiting such a time, Father! 
Where have you been?”’ She came to him, 
and lifted her face for a kiss. 

He gave it to her, absently, and went 
over to his desk. ~ 

“‘Business.”” He opened the roller-top, 
and looked down at the pile of mail that 
waited for him. 

“T came to drive you home.” She had 
seated herself on an arm of the big chair, 
and was looking across to him. “TI’ll wait 
for you.” 

He took up a letter from the pile and 
opened it. ‘I don’t believe you’d better 
wait,” he said slowly. “I am being kept, 
maybe—” He scanned the 
letter and threw it down 
with an impatient sound. 

“What is it, Daddy?” 

“Another order—that 
we can’t fill!”’ He scrib- 
bled fiercely on the letter 
and put it on file. He at- 
tacked another letter and 
opened it. 

“What do the men want, 
Father?” asked the girl on 


“Vou 


the chair. 
“Want—!” He looked 
up absently. ‘They want 


the earth!” 4 
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to listen—to hear them—to find out what 
they want! You are not afraid—” 

He brought his hand down on the desk 
with a swift thud. ‘Let them go back 
to work. IH not be bullied by their 
strike! Let them get back to work—and 
I'll listen. I'll meet their committee. 
They shall get what they want—when 
they have gone back to work.” 

“And suppose they won’t—go back— 
to work?” 

“Then let them starve. 
enough—they’ll not drive us!” 

“You have enough. J have only what 
you give me—” She said it with quiet 
emphasis. And he looked at her proudly. 

“Tt is all vours, Daughter. Everything 


We have 


My 


Prayer 


By Rabindranath Tagore 





KNOW that at the dim end of some day 


the sun will send its last look upon 


me to bid me farewell, 


The tired wanderer will pipe on his reed 


the idle tunes by the wayside, 







He drew her down to his knee and kissed 
her. ‘‘Well—your old father is glad! 
I’ve suspected something of the sort.”’ 

She looked at him with a half-smile. 
“T haven't.” 

He patted her arm thoughtfully. ‘Well 
—well! That’s all right. Haddie will 
make his way. He has the stuff. Per- 





haps he will be manager some day. I’m 
making him.” 
‘Suppose he is making himself!” She 


drew back a little from him, and Stratton 
laughed out. 

““Ho-ho! Jealous is she! Well, we'll let 
him make himself—manager.”’ He pinched 
her cheek affectionately. ‘Now run 
along. I must finish my work.” 

She glanced at the watch 
on her wrist and stood up. 
“You will see Jem—when 
he comes—”’ 

He looked at her sharp- 
ly. ‘“‘Not if he comes from 
the men! I have no deal- 
ings with the men—not 
until they go to work!”’ 

She was moving quietly 
away from him, and she 
looked back. ‘Then I go 
with Jem—tonight.” 

He started from his 
chair. ‘‘Helen—” 

She faced him. “Only 








““YVes—we all want that 
—don’t we, Dad?” 
He glanced 

sharply. ‘‘Nonsense.”’ 
“T mean—what part do 


at her 


The cattle will graze on the slope of the river’s 
bank, 

children with careless clamor will play in 
their court-yards, and birds will sing, 


The 
But 


a coward would refuse to 
see him!” 
cy, ~ ’ = 
You can’t understand 
—you are a woman!” 
“T am—a woman—yes.” 








He was absorbed in his 
letter. She watched him 
a moment. Then she got 
up and strode across the 
room with a boyish swing. 
She came back and stood 
by the desk. 

He looked up with a 
scowl. His face softened. 
“You better 
Helen. 
maybe.” 

“There is something I 
want to ask you, Father.” 

“ Ask it this evening—af- 
ter dinner—I am tired now.” 

She shook her head. 
“Tt can’t wait.”” Her hand 
moved to the window. 
“It’s about—the strike—”’ 

He looked at her a min- 
ute under set eyebrows. 
“You’d better keep out 
of the strike, Helen. It’s 
no place for a woman.” 

“Aren’t there women 
in it?” 

““Not my women!” 

She took the hand from her pocket and 
rested it on the desk, bending toward him. 
“ Father—I want you to promise to see Jem 
Haddie—when he comes.” 

Stratton’s face was grim. 
know Jem Haddie is coming 

“He told me—” 

“Did he tell you to wheedle me into 
seeing him?” 

She stood very quiet, looking at him. 
“Do you think I am wheedling—you— 
Father?” 

His eyes dropped slowly. “No.” 

“It was J who thought of it—seeing you. 
The men may be right. You won’t refuse 





















not wait, 
I am being kept, 


| 
they want first?” | 
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“How do you 
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my days will come to their end. 
This is my prayer to thee, that I may know 
before I leave 
Why the green earth raised her eyes into the 
light and called me to her arms, 
: 


Why the silence of the night spoke to me of 


stars, 


And daylight stirred in my life glad ripples— 
This is my prayer to thee. 


When the time comes for me to go, 
Let all my songs cease upon their one refrain, | 
And my basket be full with the fruits and the 


flowers of all seasons. 


Let me see thy face in the light of this life 


before it dies, 


And know that thou hast accepted the garland 
of beauty that was woven in my heart, 
When the time comes for me to go. 
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is for you.” His voice softened a little, 
and he motioned to her. ‘“‘Come here.” 

She came slowly around the desk, and 
he put an arm around her, and drew her 
to him. He glanced at her affectionately. 
“You must bea good child—and help me—” 

“T am not a child. I want you to see 
Jem when he comes.” 

He was watching her closely. ‘‘Why 
are you so keen about my seeing Jem?” 

“T believe he may be right and—” 
She looked down at him a moment, “be- 
cause I—love him!”’ 

“So that’s it!” 

She nodded quietly. 





“That's it.” 
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“Don’t you see—there is 
a principle at stake?” 

‘“‘T don’t care for a princi- 
ple, I guess! A principle 
can not starve, can it?” 
She stood with her hands 
in her pockets, like a boy, 
flinging the words at him. 
“fA principle can not suffer, 
can it? Icare for men and 
women—lI care for Jem.” 

“For Jem—yes.” He 
sat down wearily, like an 
old man. “Had _ you 
thought of me, Helen? I 
have no one but you!” 

Her face softened a lit- 
tle. ‘I know—Daddy.” 
She came nearer to him. 

“Let me manage this 
myself.” He motioned to 
the window. ‘They will 
come to terms.”’ His voice 
grew grim. “They'll have 
to come to terms!’ The 
murmur of voices came up 
: to them. “It’s my busi- 
: ness they are interfering 

with!” Then his tone 
changed. ‘‘The business won’t stand it, 
I tell you—what they are demanding.” 

She turned to the door. “‘Then you 
won’t consent?”’ 

There was a little silence in the room, 
and the murmur of the voices below surged 


| 


up. Stratton’s voice broke across it. 
“No one shall drive me!” 
He turned to her sharply. ‘Do you 


know the kind of man you are going to? 
He will never get on without me! He is 
sacrificing himself—he is the kind that 
sacrifices himself—’’ 

She flashed out at him. “He is a man— 
big enough to (Continued on page 102) 
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“They have taken my shelter from me,” lamented Rabindranath Tagore when he 


was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. 
had leaped into world-wide fame. 


A FOETF Out 


Arthur R. and Mayce F. 


By 


ABINDRANATH TAGORE, in 
his life and work, contradicts 
every commonly accepted notion 
that the West holds of the East. 

The East has been characterized as 
subtle; Mr. Tagore reveals that every- 
where human nature at its best is as clear 
and fair as sunshine. In simple, unaffected 
song which is the very perfection of art 
and beauty, he voices his message of love. 
He is a lover of God, of little children, 
the lover of all life. He is the poet of the 
morning and springtime, of youth and joy; 
and because we all love the morning and 
springtime, and youth and joy, he is the 
Ww poet of us all, the most intimate, the near- 
est and dearest of poets. 
Because he is a lover, he is exacting. In 
a recent talk in Japan, he described the 
difficulties he @xcounters in his effort to 


of 


find, under the covering of modern science 
and materialism, the unique spirit which is 
the real soul of a nation, fom in nations as 
in men he is ever looking beneath the 
impermanent and discordant for what ,is 
permanent and beautiful. 

Whenever the name of India is men- 
tioned, there is always some one ready to 
revile the caste system. Yet this Hindu 
poet recognizes no caste save the great 
caste of universal brotherhood. He is a 
believer in democracy, and it is essentially 
a spiritual democracy that has appeared 
in his vision and that finds expression in 
his song. 

In his school, Santiniketan, the Abode 
of Peace, he has created a spiritual democ- 
racy for childhood. His own childhood, 
not always carefully and wisely nurtured, 
revealed to his sympathetic heart the needs 


Out of comparative obscurity he 
In October he begins a lecture tour in this country 


the EAST 


Seymour 


of child life. ‘Is it any fault of the child,” 
he asks, “that he is born without the 
knowledge of history or of algebra? Why 
should its education take the form of a 
penalty and the little unfortunate be 
deprived of his sky and his light, his joys 
and his leisure?” 

In 1904, he founded at Bolpur an open- 
air school for boys, dedicating to it his 
most earnest thought; it is the dearest 
object in his life. It has never been self- 
supporting, and its fate has occasioned 
anxiety to its founder, but in spite of 
anxiety and sacrifice, the poet declares with 
his usual simplicity, “‘My boys have given 
me more than I can ever give to them.” 

It is the poet’s aim in his school to 
combine what is most vital in Indian 
tradition and culture with the most help- 
ful features of (Concluded on page 112) 
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“Kate’s face was toward me, and I saw the anger and horror upon it. 
And you jumped head- 


in his arms just as you entered the hall, for your special benefit. 


long into the trap. 
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ETECTIVE HAG- = Synopsis: 
GERTY met Roger 
Van Vechten at the 
Grand Central Sta- 


The night five 
father was in Kentucky, 


BOL 


By Harold MacGrath 


Author of ‘‘The Goose Girl,” ‘A Splendid Hazard,” etc. 





year-old Roger Van Vechten was 


; kidnaped, his 
his mother supposedly in Italy, anc , 
spendthrift, debt-ridden uncle, Robert, down-town at his New York club pre- 
paring to leave town and start life anew. Asa necessary preliminary, he had 
and in the lat- 









Blake caught her 


I thought of course you’d give the scoundrel a thorough walloping” 


N D 


hole. The lines in his face 
were very deep. To the de- 
tective he looked like a man 
whose soul was tired. 


his young 





















tion Sunday morning. Once 
in the limousine, he explained 
what had happened. 

“Have you found any 
clues?”’ demanded the father, 
who was pale and haggard. 

“T think I’ve got the rights 
of it, but you never can tell. 
I'll have to move a bit slow. 
First, no publicity. In kid- 
naping affairs that’s the worst 
thing possible. It keeps the 
crooks warned to your moves. 


Detective Haggerty. 


fives, and walked pigeon-toed. 


borrowed $5,000 from his artist friend, J. Mortimer Forbes, 
ter’s presence had by force and threats compelled Mr. Archibald Blake to sign 
a certain mysterious document. It was some hours later that the kidnaping 
was accidentally discovered by Officer Hardman on his beat in.New York’s 
upper Fifth Avenue section. Hts suspicion aroused by tracks in the new- 
fallen snow leading from the wealthy Cobden residence, the officer summoned 
The trail led into the house, up to the roof, and across 
to the Van Vechten home next door. Investigation revealed that the little boy 
had been spirited away. The clues consisted of two lead-pencils, a piece of 
heavy white paper, and the tracks in the snow, which the detective identified 
as those of two men, one of whom wore number six shoes, the other number 
After cautioning all to secrecy Detective 
Haggerty wired the boy’s father and then proceeded to Robert’s club. He 
informed the uncle of the crime, cleverly secured his finger-prints on a cigarette 
case, and then went home, musing over the scant clues in the mysterious crime. 


“Well, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Van Vechten, I'll drop 
off here. Your house may be 
watched, and I don’t want to 
be seen. I'll repot by tele- 
phone every evening after six. 
They won’t take the boy out 
of town. The railroads are all 
being watched. There won’t be 
any trouble in spotting him.” 

The limousine drew up to 
the curb, and Haggerty 
stepped out. As the car shot 



















Now, I wouldn’t cable the 

boy’s mother. There’s no use worrying 
her. I'll get that boy back, believe me. 
All you’ve got to do is to sit tight and 
give me a free hand. Sometimes things 
turn out queerly,” went on Haggerty, 
with an oblique glance at the man at his 
side, “‘sometimes you miss the target, and 
sometimes you hit it on the fluke.” 

“Mr. Haggerty, that boy is the apple of 
my eye. It’s the first time he’s ever been 
left with the servants. But he had a cold, 
and the doctor told me I’d better leave him 
at home. I'll take your advice and not 
cable Mrs. Van Vechten. I will give you 
ten days. If within that time the boy is 
back in the house, I'll write you out a 
36 


check for five thousand. If, after ten days, 
you do not succeed, I’ll handle the affair 
myself—pay a hundred thousand if need 
be for his safe return. But once I get him, 
Heaven help the men who have done this 
thing! I'll get them if it takes all I have 
in the world.” 

“That’s the way to talk. The boy’ll 
be back all right, and you won’t have to 
pay anything either. And when you get 
him and want to prosecute, why, that’s 
up to you.” 

Absently the father reached toward a 
corner of the car where there was a glass 
vase filled with white carnations. He pulled 
out one and drew it through his button- 





forward again, he shook his 
head. ‘Some little old world, believe me! 
Well, that five thousand looks like four 
thousand to the good up to now. I'll tip 
Millie and see what she has to say.” 
Haggerty was a real detective. He made 
mistakes because he was human, but his 
methods of procedure reduced the possi- 
bility of mistakes to a minimum. He had 
made a science of his business, and to 
this science he added that spice of imag- 
ination that makes the true detective. 


T seven-thirty on the evening of the 
tenth day—Tuesday, to be exact— 
Detective Haggerty made a deposit at the 
police station which coyered the territory 




















Roger Van Vechten stared at his wife hungrily. 
poor blind fool? I don’t want little Roger if I can’t have you.” 
be left alone so much any more.” “You never shall be!” came the fervent reply 







“Kate,” he cried, “will you forgive a 
“Yes, but I can’t 
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Illustrated by 
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in and about that district which included 
the Cobden and Van Vechten mansions. 
The god Buddha was a noisy conversa- 
tionalist beside this prisoner, and his smile 
was a good deal like Buddha’s. He was a 
Japanese, wore number fives, and walked 
pigeon-toed. 

“T’ll make you talk later,’ said Hag- 
gerty; “haven’t got the time to bother 
with you now. Hey, Sarge, hold this guy 
on an open charge till I get back.”’ 

Haggerty returned to his taxicab and 
gave an up-town address. 

\t eight o’clock Robert Van Vechten 
heard a knock on his door. ‘‘Come in,” 
he said. 

Forbes, the artist, entered. 

“Hello, Mort! Been telephoning all 
over town for you, and couldn’t locate 
you,” was Robert’s greeting. 

“What’s on your mind now?” asked the 
artist. 

“I’m going over to Roger with that 
Blake paper. .I’ve got to get it off my 
nind”? 

“Tonight?” 

“Yes. Don’t know how he'll take it, 
worried as he is over the boy.” 

“Very well.” The artist sat down. “I 
leel pretty rocky, but if you think Roger 
will pay any attention to that paper, ’ll 
k you up. 

‘I’m in a hurry about it because his 
lawyers say he is about to make a real 






move. And they tell me that this 
paper will forestall him.” 

“Had your dinner?”’ 

rs Yes.” 

“Well, let’s get the thing done. It’s 
rather a distasteful job, if you want 
my opinion.” 

A heavy hand fell upon the panels 
of the door. 

“Come in,’’ said Robert irritably. 

Haggerty walked in, smiling cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Hope I don’t intrude.” 

“Not at all. Any news about the 
boy?” 

“A whole lot. This is Mr. Forbes, 
the artist, I take it?” 

Forbes stood up. “And you are Mr. 
Haggerty that Bob here has been tell- 
ing me about. I recognize you from 
his descriptions.” 

“Uh-huh. I’ve got some questions 
to ask Mr. Van Vechten,” said Hag- 
gerty, tenderly placing a bundle on the 
table and taking off the strings. 

“Want to get rid of me?” asked 
Forbes. 

“No, Mort,” interposed Robert, 
“vou’re welcome to hear anything 
Mr. Haggerty has to say.” 

“Well, where were you between 
the hours of nine and one o’clock the 
night your brother’s boy was abducted?” 
Having shot this bolt, the detective 
calmly proceeded to undo his bundle. 
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“Where was I?” Robert was puzzled. 

“Ye-ah,” Haggerty nodded. 

From the opened bundle he took two 
lead-pencils, a lead-pencil box, a silver 
cigarette-case, a folded piece of paper, and 
an ordinary drinking goblet. He set 
them gravely in a row. 

“Ye-ah. Where were you, Mr. Van 
Vechten, during those hours? Sit down, 
Mr. Forbes, there’s no hurry, and you’re 
bound to be interested, for they tell me 
you’re something of 
an amateur detective. 
Where were you at 
that time, during those 
hours?” asked Hag- 
gerty, readdressing the 
bewildered Robert. 

“‘What’s that to you?” 
the young man fired 
back, suddenly flushing. 

“Muchorlittle. Here, 
look at this bit of tough 
paper and tell me what 
you make of it. Don’t 
unfold it yet. What 
would you say it was?” 


“A bit of paper from a sketch-book.” 

“Open it.” 

The young man obeyed gingerly 
enough. “Memo: s5000 B.” He 
stared at it, hypnotized. Then, with 
an effort, he refolded it and returned 
it to the detective. 

“Well?” urged Haggerty. 

“T don’t get you at all, Mr. Hag- 
gerty.” 

“Allright. Ill tell Mr. Forbes here, 
an amateur, how I, as a professional, go 
towork. First of all, the eye, next the 
ear, then a little addition in common 
sense, and a dash of imagination. But the 
world is still full of blind alleys, and I’m 
still prowling up one. Mr. Van Vechten, 
you paid a visit to a young lady, a pretty 
little lady, but as cold-blooded a little 
grafter as ever smartened up Broadway. 
She was threatening to sue you for breach 
of promise. If you wanted your freedom, 
ten thousand would cover her lacerated 
heart. Pah! Wipe her off your slate, Mr. 
Van Vechten. She’s what we call a Sing 





The Blind Alley 


Sing widow; and she’s been that for five years 
and will continue so for five years more.” 

** Married?” 

“Regularly married. I’m telling you 
these things to-show Mr. Forbes here how 
we go about our work. Oh, we make 
blunders—we aren’t clairvoyants. We pick 
up a little thing like a lead-pencil, and start 
out from that. Sometimes it’s hard, and 
sometimes it’s soft. But very few of those 
we are after get away in the end. Now, 
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“When I learned Mortimer was 
suspected of the _ kidnaping, I 
could not run away. But my boy! 


™» 


I can’t give him up, I just can’t 








what do you suppose popped into my 
coco that night I came here and found 
you all ready to hike, Mr. Van Vech- 
ten? I saw a stack of bills and a check on 
top and a letter from your brother. Got 
the whole thing in the jerk of a lamb’s 
tail. Motive? I built one up for you as 
big as a barn, every nail in the right place. 
You were a white-lighter, you were broke 
—no more cash from your brother. You 
were to wait a little over four years for your 
share of the property. You owe thousands 
to money-lenders. So, being desperate and 
hard up, fearing blackmail from the girl, I 
mapped it out that you had stolen the boy 
in order to hold up your brother.” 

Robert Van Vechten sprang to his feet 
with a stifled exclamation. 

“Keep your hair on. Human nature 
has a whole lot of non-understandable 
kinks. You never can tell what a man 
will do until he’s tempted. Well, two men 
took that boy. The finger-prints on that 
cigarette-case—remember me handing it 
to your?—and on that slip of sketching- 
paper are yours. It took me exactly 
four days to get into your room here and 
find that you didn’t wear number fives and 
toe in. So I had to start all over again.” 

Haggerty turned swiftly upon the 
artist. “‘And where were you, Mr. Forbes, 
during these hours I’m talking about?” 

Forbes, very pale, but very resolute, 
shook his head. ‘I decline to answer.” 

Robert Van Vechten gazed from the 
detective to his friend, his eyes wide, and 
his mouth partly open. He felt himself in 
a kind of dream. Forbes? Where did 
Forbes come in? 

“Thought you wouldn’t answer,” said 
Haggerty. “It’s a great business. I 
wouldn’t swap it for any other I know. 
When I dropped Mr. Robert here, on ac- 

count of his shoes, I mulled over the 

whole affair for another handhold. A 

glance around this room told me that 

you and Mr. Robert were friends, that 
he sketched in an amateurish way, and 

that you were a well-known artist. I 

saw your check, but did not get the sum 

of it. This morning I got it at your 
bank. All over but the shouting. No 
matter how clever a criminal is, he 
always leaves something behind. That 
little bit of paper and those pencils 
naturally turned me to you, Mr. Van 

Vechten. Everything pointed to you 

until I got a pair of your shoes and 

learned that you walked like a white 

man. This is the way I reasoned it 

out. This paper was yours. Some one 

you knew took it 

away. I learned that 

Mr. Forbes had 

called that night 

about nine. I wasn’t 

be sure, but I took a 

Ab chance. Your past is 

fa so darned clean, Mr. 

; Forbes, that I began 

to get the willies. 

Pencils have a habit 

of dropping out of 

pockets. Here are 

two pencils such as 

artists use. Here is 

the box they came in. 

The finger-prints on these pencils, that box, 

the Cobden staircase, and on this goblet are 

yours, Mr. Forbes. You never can get 
away from little old finger-prints.” 

“You, Mort?” (Continued on page 152) 












ORALISTS have long urged on 
parents the importance of 
early training to prevent the 
development of selfishness in 
children. They have rightly pictured 
selfishness as one of the most burdensome 
handicaps in life, for it gives the character 
an ugly twist and makes impossible that 
harmonious adjustment with other people 
which is essential to individual happiness 
and social progress. Here, however, it is 
not my intention to discuss in detail this 
familiar phase of the indictment against 
selfishness. What I wish to do is to call 
attention to a fact quite generally over- 
looked, but adding tremendously to the 
force of the moralists’ teaching—the fact 
that selfishness does much more than injure 
the character, that it may even ruin the 
health of those afflicted with it. To put the 
matter briefly, training against selfishness 
is imperative in early life, if only as a 
safeguard against the functional nervous 
and mental maldtlies so common today. 
Readers of the articles I have already 
contributed to this magazine are aware 
that the consensus of the best modern 
medical opinion is that the beginnings of 
hysteria and allied disorders may always 
be traced to emotional strains of child- 
hood, and that the one sure preventive of 
these disorders is a wise home upbringing 
in the first years. Parents, the medical 
f uthorities insist, can not be too careful 
in guarding their children against avoid- 
able shocks. Still more important is it for 
them to train their little ones to react 
moderately to unavoidable experiences of 
\ distressing character. Emotional control 
must be gained, and any tendency to be 
excessively occupied with thoughts of 

self must be checked. 

oo often parents neglect this indispens- 
able training in emotional control. Too 
often, likewise, they not only fail to check 
excessive occupation with self, but actually 


: be 


Not all childhood’s hobgoblins are imagin- 
ary. Selfishness is a very real demon indeed, 
and it ruins not character alone, but health 
as well. The discovery of this peril is an- 
other triumph for the new medico-psychology 


Selfishness and Your NERVES 
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foster it. They give way to their children 
in everything, they perform duties for 
them which the children should early be 
taught to perform for themselves, they are 
oversolicitous about their offspring. All 
this combines to give children exaggerated 
ideas of their importance. It makes them 
selfish, and at the same time it unfits them 
for meeting the stresses of existence. 
It may have such a disorganizing effect 
on them that, if after a time they no longer 
find themselves always having their own 
way, there may develop nervous symptoms 
which not merely are the product of an 
inner emotional storm, but are strangely 
designed to fulfil the nervous one’s latent 
wish to remain the center of interest and 
influence. Or, more bluntly stated, ner- 
vous attacks frequently are sheer mani- 
festations of selfishness. It is selfishness 
that gives rise to them, and, though the 
victim may not be at all conscious of the 
fact, they represent an abnormal effort of 
the personality to attain selfish ends. 
This is not theory. It is an established 
truth, and is demonstrable from the case- 
histories of many nervous patients, adults 
and children alike. And, with increasing 
use of the most advanced methods of 
mental analysis, the influence of selfishness 
in causing nervous ailments is certain to 
become more widely appreciated than it is 
at present. Not that selfishness is the 
causal factor in all nervous cases. It 
would be absurdly false to assert anything 
of the kind, but the proportion of cases in 
which it does figure is astonishingly high. 
Parents need to know this; they need to 
recognize that failure to curb selfishness 
during the formative period of childhood 
may mean nervous wreckage as well as 
the distorting of character. In the case of 
a child of so-called “nervous tempera- 
ment ”—a child, that is to say, who begins 
life with an unstable nervous organization 
by reason of inherited weaknesses—nerv- 








ous wreckage is almost certain to be the 
result of neglect to take precautions against 
the growth of selfishness. The full effects 
of parental neglect in this regard may not 
be visible for many years, but frequently 
they become disconcertingly evident while 
the child is still young. A case recently 
reported to me by a medical friend, a well- 
known Boston neurologist and psychopa- 
thologist, is decidedly to the point in this 
connection. 

It is the case of a girl of fourteen who was 
brought to the neurologist because of 
nervous symptoms which took the form of 
periods of anxiety and depression, alter- 
nating with outbreaks of great irritability. 
The girl, her mother stated, seemed to 
have lost interest in everything. At times § 
she would sit mournfully weeping, at others 
fall into a passion for no apparent reason. 
More than once she had declared that she 
wanted to die. She could not, or would not, 
give any explanation of this singular 
behavior. 

Making a diagnosis of functional rather 
than organic disease, the neurologist 
resorted to dream-analysis to get at the 
hidden causes of trouble. At his request 
the girl related several dreams, all of which 
had the noticeable peculiarity that in 
them the dreamer herself was to an unusual 
extent the dominant figure of the dream- 
action. Another striking feature of her 
dreams was that many of them had to do 
with imaginary experiences oi a painful 
character befalling either the dreamer’s 
father or her brother. In one dream the 
brother, a bright little fellow of twelve, 
was left in a cave to starve to death. In 
other dreams he was pinched, kicked, and 
brutally beaten. Bearing in mind the 
Freudian theory that dreams are directly 
or indirectly representative of secret 
wishes, the neurologist questioned his little 
patient about her family life. She frankly 
admitted that she disliked her father, and 
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was not overfond of her brother. She 
disliked the father—or, as she vehemently 
said, “hated” him—because he scolded 
her. Her coldness toward her brother 
arose from the fact that her mother had 
fallen into the habit of tactlessly holding 
him up as a model of good beh i ae 
love my mother, though,” she added, 
“because she is good to me and generally 
lets me do what I want.” 

The cat was out of the bag. Summoning 
the mother to a priwate conference, the 
neurologist learned that from early child- 
hood his patient had been very obstinate 
and self-willed. Her mother through mis- 
taken affection had pampered her, indulg- 
ing all her whims. She had literally made 
herself a slave to the daughter, even to the 
extent of giving up evening engagements 
that she might sit by her daughter’s bed, 
gently stroking her head until she fell 
asleep. 

“She can not sleep unless I do this,” 
said the mother, ‘and though I have 
lately tried to discontinue it, I can not, 
because she cries and shrieks until I come 
to her.” 

To the neurologist the situation was now 
perfectly clear. The daughter’s nervous 
symptoms were manifestly the not sur- 
prising reaction of a personality untrained 


in emotional control, and unexpectedly 
confronted by a novel and painful state of 
affairs—the mother’s half-hearted attempt 
to break away from her self-imposed 
slavery. However, it would hardly do to 
tell the mother that her early mismanage- 
ment of the child was responsible for the 
neurotic condition which had developed, 
and that this neurotic condition was in 
reality only a subconsciously originated 
device to reassert the .daughter’s waning 
authority over her mother. 

What the neurologist did say was: 
“Madam, if you want your daughter to 
get well, you must at once stop this prac- 
tise of stroking her to sleep. I must ask 
you to begin tonight. Send your daughter 
to her room, leave her in bed, shut and 
lock the door, and let her shriek. This 
may seem hard and cruel, but it is actually 
a greater kindness than a continuance of 
the stroking would be. It is, indeed, a 
first and necessary step in her cure.” 

The mother obeyed. For two nights 
the house resounded with the girl’s cries. 
The third night she went to bed and to 
sleep without a protest. Then the neurolo- 
gist once more sent for the mother. ‘‘ You 
are soon leaving town for the summer, I 
understand,” he said. ‘“‘What are you 
going to do with your daughter?” 


Selfishness and Your NERVES 


“Why, take her with us, of course.’ 

“You must do nothing of the sort. 
Instead, send her to a girls’ camp. She 
needs contact with other girls, she needs 
the discipline such contact will give her. 
It is far and away the best medicine she 
can have. Her recovery depends solely 
on her developing a new point of view, a 
mental outlook that will extend beyond 
herself. This is what a good camp for girls 
can give her.” 

The outcome vindicated his words. 
That fall the nervously depressed girl 
came back from a summer in camp 
radiantly happy and with a vastly altered 
disposition. Since then her parents have 
had no trouble with her. 

Please, however, understand clearly 
that she was really a sick girl when her 
mother took her to my neurological friend. 
It was not simply a question of dealing with 
a “naughty” girl. The depression, the 
tears, the attacks of irritability were not 
deliberately put on to excite sympathy 
and to play on the mother’s affectior 
This assuredly was their basic purpose, 
but they were the product of subconscious, 
not conscious mental action. They were 
the result of an emotional stress, the 
responsibility for which rested, not with 
the girl herself, (Continued on page 116) 


Suffer from insomnia?* Sssh! don’t tell any one about it until you investigate: it may be because you are subcon- 


sciously selfish. So say the psycho-analysts, at least. 


The trait often persists from infancy—almost—and so the scientists 


now assert that the selfishness of childhood is visited upon the goownup—even unto the wee small hours of the morning 
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E caught the boat-train from Charing Cross. It 

was a sparkling morning in the last week of June. 

He had received his instructions in a brief note. 

It bore no address; the postmark showed that it 
had been dispatched from Rouen. When the train was in 
motion he studied it afresh, though he could have repeated 
it line for line from memory: 


My Dear: 

Come Saturday. I'll meet you in Paris at the Gare du Nord 
4:45. Bring only hand-baggage—evening-dress not necessary. 

Here are my terms: no kissing, no love-making, nothing like 
that till I give permission. We’re just two friends who have met 
by accident and have made up our minds to travel together. Don’t 
join me if you can’t live up to the contract. 

Many thoughts. 
Yours affectionately, 





THE PRINCESS ~~ 


He knew the way she traveled, with mountainous trunks 
and more gowns than she could wear. Why had she been 
so insistent that he should bring only hand-baggage? Was 
it because their time together was to be short, or because 
she knew that at the last minute she might turn coward? 
She had left herself another loophole; she had sent him no 
address. Even if she were there to meet him, he might 
miss her on the crowded platform. And if he did— His 
fears lest he might miss her battled with his scruples. 

On the boat there was a bridal couple. He watched 
them, trying to discover with how much discretion honey- 
moon people were supposed to act. 

At Calais he wanted to send her a telegram—but to where? 
She was still elusive. The train was delayed in starting. 
He fumed and fretted; if it arrived late he might lose her. 
For the last hour, as the train neared Paris, he sat with his 
watch in his hand. 

Before they were at a standstill he had leaped to the plat- 
form, glancing this way and that. He had begun to despair, 
when a slight figure in a muslin dress emerged from the 
crowd. He stared hard at the simplicity of her appearance, 
trying to fathom its meaning. 

Disguising her emotion with mockery, she caught him 
by both hands. ‘What luck! I’ve been so lonely. Fancy 
meeting you here!” She looked at his suitcase. “That 
all? Good. I wondered if you’d take me at my word.” 

She moved round to the side on which he carried it, so that 
they had to walk a little apart. 

‘In the courtyard, from among the gesticulating cabbies, he 
selected a fiacre. As he helped her in he asked, “Where 
are we staying?” 

“T’m staying in the Rue St. Honoré at ‘The Oxford and 
Cambridge,’ there are heaps of other hotels close by. You 
can easily find a good one.” 

Again she surprised him; a fashionable hotel in the Place 
Vendome was what he had expected. 

Every sight and sound was noticeable and exciting. It 
was a world at whose meaning they could only guess; be- 
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Desire’s arms reached up, and her lips fell warm against 
Teddy’s mouth. . “I do ice you. Ido. Ido,” she whis- 
pered. © “Take care of me. Be good to me,” she sobbed 


tween it and themselves rose the barrier of language. Already 
the foreignness of their surroundings was forcing them together. 
They both felt it, felt it gladly; yet they sat restrained and 
awkward. ~ 

She turned inquisitive eyes on him. “Quite overcome, aren’t 
you? You didn’t expect to find such a modest little girl. Tell 
me, Meester Deek; do you like the way I’m dressed?” 

“Better than ever. But why?” 

She clapped her hands. “For you. I’ll tell you later.” 

She looked away as if she feared she had encouraged him too 
_much. Again the silence settled down. He watched her: the slope 
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of her throat, the wistful drooping of her 
face, the folded patience of her hands. 

“When does a honeymoon like ours 
commence?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and became 
interested in the traffic. 

“Well, then, if you won’t tell me that, 
answer me this question: How long does it 
last?” 

She pursed her mouth and began to doa 
sum on her fingers. When she had counted 
to ten, she peeped at him from under her 
broad-brimmed hat. “Until it 
ends.” Then, patting his hand 
quickly: “But it’s only just 
started. Don’t let’s think about 
the end. Here, this hotel will do. 

Dig the cabby in the back. I'll 
sit here till you return; then there’ll 
be no explanations.” : 

He took the first room that was 
offered him, and regained his place 
beside her. All the time he was 
gone he had been haunted by the 
dread that she might drive off with- 
out him. “What next?” 

She smiled. ‘‘The old New York 
question. Anywhere—I don’t care.” 

She slipped her arm into his and 
then withdrew it. “It is fun to be 
alone with you.” 

He told the man to drive them 
through the Tuileries and over the 
river to the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens. 

“Can you guess why I planned 
this?” she asked. ‘‘I—I wanted to 
be fair.” 

“The strangest 
laughed softly. 

“But I did.” She spoke with 
pouting emphasis. “I’ve given you 
an awful lot of worry.” 

“Tf you have, it’s been worth 
it.” 

“Has it?” 
doubtfully. 


reason!” He 


She shook her head 
“Tt might have been 
worth it, ifi—” A slow smile crept 
about ker mouth. “Whatever hap- 
pens, you'll have had your honey- 
moon.” 

He didn’t know what she meant 
by a honeymoon. It wasn’t much 
like a honeymoon at present—it 
wasn’t so very different from the 
ride to Long Beach. He dared not 
question. Without warning, in the 
quick shifting of her moods, she 
might send him packing back to 
London. 

They were crossing the Pont 
Neuf; her attention was held by a 
line of barges. When they had 
reached the farther bank he re- 
minded her. “You were going to 
tell me—” He glanced at her dress. 
“Was it really for me that you 
did it?” 

She nodded. “For you. I’m so 
artificial; I’m not ashamed of it. 
But until I saw you in Eden Row, 
I didn’t realize how different I am. 
In New York—well, I was in the 
majority. It was you who felt 
strange there. But in Eden Row I 
saw my father. He’s like you, and 
—and it came over me that perhaps 
I’m not as nice as I fancy, not as 
much to be envied. There may 
even be something in what Mrs. 
Sheerug says.” 

“But you are nice.’ 


His voice 


Slaves of Freedom 


was hot in her defense. “I can’t make 
out why you're always running your- 
self down.” 

“Because I can stand it, and to hear you 
defend me, perhaps. But it was for you 
that I bought this dress, Meester Deek. I 
tried to think how you’d like me to look if 
—if we were always going to be together. 
And so I’ve given up my beauty-patch. 
I’m going to live in your kind of a world, 
and—”’ she bit her lip, inviting his pity, 
“and I’m going to travel without trunks, 


and I'll try not to be an expense. I think 
I’m splendid.” 

They drew up at the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens and dismissed the cab. 
“Nobody’ll know us. 

arm,” whispered Desire. 

“The second time you’ve done it.” 

“When was the first?” 

“That night at the Knickerbocker after 
we’d quarreled, and I’d given you the 
bracelet.” 

She smiled 


T'll take your 


in amused contentment. 


Desire and Teddy had dinner in the courtyard of the hotel, in the sweet 
the sky with its stars; the golden panes of windows; the shadows of people 


table a black-bearded Frenchman sat and watched them. 


“I wish he wouldn’t 





“How you do keep count!” she said. 

Shadows beneath trees deepened. Con- 
stellations of street-lamps lengthened. Twi- 
light came tiptoeing softly, like a young- 
faced woman with silver hair. 

She hung upon his arm more heavily. 
“Oh, it’s good to be alone with you! You 
don’t mind if I don’t talk? One can talk 
withanybody.” And, alittle later, “Meester 
Deek, I feel so safe alone with you.” 

When they were back in thoroughfares 
again, ‘‘Where shall we dine?” he asked. 


earthly dusk of the rhododendrons. 


Coningsby Dawson 


“Tn your world,” she said. “No, don’t 
let’s drive. This isn’t New York. We’d 
miss all the adventure. I’d rather walk.” 

After wandering the Boule Michel, losing 
their way half a dozen times and making 
inquiries in their guide-book French, they 
found the Café d’Harcourt. Its walls were 
decorated with student-drawings by art- 
ists long since famous. At a table in the 
open they seated themselves. 

She bent toward him. ‘“ You’ve become 
very respectful—not at all the Meester 


It was like a stage-setting; the canopy of 


passing and repassing; the breathless whisper of far-off footsteps. At another 
look at us,” Desire whispered behind her hand. “I wonder why he does” 
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Deek that you were—more like a little boy 
on his best behavior.” 

He rested his chin in his hand. 
ally.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T’m here on approval.” 

“TLet’s forget it,” she said. “I’m learn- 
ing. I’ve learned so much about life since 
we met.” 

Through the meal she amused him by 
speaking in broken English and misunder- 
standing whatever he said. When it was 

ended, they drove across the river 
and up the Champs Elysées to a 
theater where they had seen Poliare 
announced. The performance had 
hardly commenced when she tugged 
at his arm. “Meester Deek, it’s 
summer outside... We’ve spent so 
much time in seeing things and peo- 
ple. I want to talk.” 

From under the shadow of trees 
he hailed a fiacre. “Where?” 

“ Anywhere.” 

They lay back gazing up at the 
star-strewn sky. The summer air 
blew softly on their faces; some- 
times it bore with it the breath of 
flowers. The night world of Paris 
went flashing by, swift in its pursuit 
of pleasure. They scarcely noticed 
it; it was something unreal that 
they had left. . 

“What’s going on in your mind?” 
he asked. 

“T was thinking of growing old— 
growing old and nobody to care. 
You care now; I. know that. But 
if I let you go, in five years’ time 
you’d—” He felt the shrug she 
gave her shoulders. ‘‘Mother’s the 
only friend I have. You might be 
the second if— But mothers are 
more patient; they’re always 
waiting for you when you come 
back.” 

“And I shall always be wait- 
ing. Haven’t I always told you 
that?” 

“You’ve told me.” Then, in an 
altered tone: ‘Did you ever think 
you knew what happened in Cali- 
fornia?” 

“T guessed.” 

She sat erect. “There was a 
man.” She waited, and when he 
remained silent: “‘You’d taught me 
to like to be loved. I didn’t notice 
it while you were with me, but I 
missed it terribly after you’d left. 
I used to cry. And then, out 
there— After he’d kissed me I lay 
awake all night and shivered. I 
wanted to wash away the touch of 
his mouth. It was my fault; I’d 
given him chances. I’d been so 
stingy with you—that made it 
worse; and he wasa man for whom 
I didn’t care. I felt I couldn’t 
write. And it was when I was 
feeling so unhappy that your letter 
arrived. Can’t you understand 
how a girl may like to flirt and yet 
not be bad? I’m not saying that 
I love you, Meester Deek; perhaps 
I haven’t got it in me to love. I 
don’t know. Only—only I do know 
that of all men in the world, I like 
to be loved by you the best.” 

He drew her closer to his side. 
“You dear kiddy.” 

“Then you will forgive me?” 


“Natur- 
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T was late when they parted at the door 

of the hotel. 

“T’ll try to be up early,” she promised. 
“We might even breakfast together. It’s 
the only meal we haven’t shared.” 

He turned back to the streets. Passing 
shrouded churches, he came to the fire- 
crowned hill of Montmartre. |He wandered 
on, not caring greatly where he went. 
From one of the bridges, when the vague- 
ness of dawn was in the sky, he found him- 
self gazing down at the black despair of the 
silent-flowing river. The old fear possessed 
him, that he was different from other men. 
Why couldn’t he rouse her? Was it his 
fault—or because there was nothing to 
arouse? 

She wore a troubled look when he met 
her next morning. 

“Shall we breakfast here or at my 
hotel?” 

“At yours,” she said sharply. 

When she spoke like that she created the 
effect of being more distant than an utter 
stranger. It wasn’t until some minutes 
later, when they were seated at table, that 
he addressed her. 

“There’s something that I want to say: 
I may as well say it now. When a man’s in 
love with a girl and she doesn’t care for 
him particularly, she has him at an ungen- 
erous disadvantage: she can make a fool 
of him any minute she chooses. I don’t 
think it’s quite sporting of her to do it.” 

Her graciousness came back. “But I do 
care for you particularly. Poor you! Did 
I speak crossly? Here’s why: we’ve got 
to leave Paris. There’s a man at my hotel 
who knows me.” 

“So that was all? I was afraid I’d done 
something to offend.” 

She made eyes at him above her cup of 
coffee. ‘‘You’re all right, Meester Deek. 
You don’t need to get nervous. But 
where’ll. we go for our honeymoon?” 

“T’m waiting for it to commence.” He 
smiled ruefully. ‘You’re just the same 
as you always were.” 

“But where’ll we go?” she repeated. 
““We’ve got all the world to choose from.” 

He told the waiter to bring a Cook’s 
time-table. Turning to the index, he began 
to read aloud the names alphabetically. 

“ Aden?” 

“Too hot,’’ she said. 

* Algiers?” 

‘Same reason, and fleas as well.” 

“Athens?” 

“Too informing, and we don’t want any 
scandals; I’d be sure to meet a boy who’d 
shined my shoes in New York. Here, give 
me the old book. What about Avignon? 
We can start this evening and get there 
tomorrow.” 

Through the gaiety of the Sabbath 
morning they made their way to Cook’s. 
While purchasing their tickets they almost 
came to words. He insisted that she would 
need a berth for the journey; she insisted 
that she wouldn’t. 

“But youre not used to sitting up all 
night. You’ll be good for nothing next 
morning. Do be reasonable.” 

“T’m not used to a good many of the 
things we’re doing. I’m trying to save you 
expense. And I don’t think it’s at all nice 
of you to lose your temper.” 

“T didn’t,” he protested. 

“A matter of opinion,” she said. 

When he had bought a guide-book on 
Provence they walked out into the sunlight 
in silence. They reached the Pont de la 


Slaves of Freedom 


Concorde; neither of them had uttered a 
word. With a gap of about a foot between 
them, they leaned against the parapet, 
watching steamers puff in to the landing 
to take aboard the holiday crowd. She 
kept her face turned away from him, with 
her chin held at a haughty angle. In an 
attempt to pave the way to conversation, 
he began to read about Avignon in his 
guide-book. 

Suddenly she snatched it from him and 
tossed it into the river. He watched it fall, 
and then stared at her quietly. Amused at 
her own impishness, she returned his stare. 

“Two francs fifty banged for nothing!” 
She closed up the distance between them, 
snuggling against him like a puppy asking 
forgiveness. 

“Meester Deek, you can be provoking. 
I got up this morning intending to be so 
fascinating. Everything goes wrong. And 
as for that berth,” she made her voice 
small and repentant, “‘I was only trying to 
be sweet to you.” 

“T, too, was trying to be decent.” He 
covered her hand. “How isit? I counted 
so much on this—this experiment, or what- 
ever you call it. We’re not getting on 
very well.” 

“We're not.” She lifted her face sadly. 
In an instant the cloud vanished. The 
gray seas in her eyes splashed over with 
merriment. “ It’ll be all right when we get 
out of Paris. You see if it isn’t! Quite 
soon now my niceness will commence.” 

“Then let’s get out now.” 

They ran down to the landing and caught 
a steamer setting out for Sévres. From 
Sévres they took a car to Versailles. It was 
late in the afternoon when they got back to 
Paris, with scarcely sufficient time to dine 
and pack. 

At the station he searched in-vain for an 
empty carriage. Their companion was a 
French naval officer, who had a slight 
acquaintance with English, of which he 
was exceedingly proud. He informed them 
that he was going to Marseilles to join his 
ship; since Marseilles was several hours 
beyond Avignon all hope that they would 
have any privacy wasat anend. They had 
been in crowds and public places ever since 
they had met; now this stranger insisted 
on joining in their conversation. He ad- 
dressed himself almost exclusively to 
Desire; under the flattering battery of his 
attentions she grew animated. Finding 
himself excluded, Teddy looked out the 
window at the pollarded trees and flying 
country. 

Night fell. When it was time to hood the 
lamp, the stranger still kept them separate 
by his gallantry in inviting her to change 
corners with him, that she might steady 
herself while she slept by slipping her arms 
through the loops which he had hung from 
the baggage-rack. 5 

In the darkness Teddy drowsed occa- 
sionally; but he never entirely lost con- 
sciousness. With tantalization his love 
grew furious. He glanced across at the 
quiet girl with the shadows lying deep be- 
neath her lashes. Her eyes were always 
shuttered; every time{he hoped he might 
surprise her watching him. The only 
person he surprised was the naval officer, 
and he feigned sleep the moment he knew 
he was observed. Did she really feel far 
more than she expressed? She gave him 
few proofs of it. 

She had removed her hat for comfort. 
Once a firefly blew in at the window and 


- smiled wearily. 


settled in her hair. It wandered across her 
face, lighting up her brows, her lips—each 
memorized perfection. She raised her hand 
and brushed it aside. It flew back into the 
night. 

He gave up his attempt at sleeping. 
Going out into the corridor, he opened a 
window and smoked a cigarette. Dawn 
was breaking. As the light flared and 
spread, he found that they were traveling 
through a mountainous country. White 
towns, more Italian than French, gleamed 
on the crests of sun-baked hills. Roads were 
white. Rivers looked white. The sky was 
blue as a sapphire and smooth as a silken 
curtain. The fragrance of roses hung in the 
air. Above the rgar of-the engine he could 
hear the cicadas chirping. 

At six-thirty, as the train panted into 
Avignon, she awoke. “Hullo! Are we 
there?” 

They drove through the town to the 
tinkling of water flowing down the gutters. 
The streets were narrow, with grated 
medieval houses rising gray and fortress- 
like on either side. All the way she chat- 
tered, catching at his lapels and sleeves to 
attract his attention. She was as full of 
high spirits as a child. 

In the center of the town they alighted 
in a wide square, tree-shadowed, sun- 
swept, surrounded by public buildings and 
crooked houses. Carrying their bags, they 
sat themselves down at a table beneath an 
awning and ordered rolls and chocolate. 

Frowning over them, a little to their left, 
was a huge precipice of architecture, rising 
tower upon tower, embattled against the 
burning sky. Desire began to retail to him 
the information she had picked up in the 
train; how it was the palace of the Popes, 
built by them in the fourteenth century 
while they were in exile. The source of her 
knowledge made it distasteful to him. He 
had difficulty in concealing his irritation. 

She fell silent. Pushing back her chair, 
she frowned at him. “I’m doing my best. 
I don’t understand you. You're chilly this 
morning.” 

Am I?” 

“Where’s the good of saying, ‘Am I?’ 
You know you are. What’s the matter? 
Jealous?” 

“Jealous! Hardly!” He stifled a yawn. 
“T scarcely got a wink of sleep last night. 
I was keeping an eye on your friend. He 
was watching you all the time.” 

“Then you are jealous.” She leaned 
forward and spoke slowly. “You were 
rude; you acted like a spoiled child. Why 
on earth did you go off and glue your nose 
against the window? You left me to do all 
the talking.” 

Suddenly his anger flamed; he knew 
that his face had gone set and white. 
“You didn’t need to talk to him. When 
are you going to stop playing fast and loose 
with me?” 

He was sorry the moment he had said it. 
A spark of his resentment caught fire in her 
eyes. He watched it flicker out. She 
“Oh, we’re going to have 
fine times now that you’ve begun to criti- 
cize! I’m sleepy. I think I’ll go to bed.” 

She rose and strolled away. Leaving his 
own suitcase at the café, he picked up hers 
and followed. They found a quaint hotel 
with a courtyard full of blossoming rhodo- 
dendrons. Running round it, outside the 
second story, was a balcony on to which the 
bedrooms opened. While he was arranging 
terms in the (Continued on page 106) 
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Verses and Pictures 


by Rose ONeill 


The Bookman has a strong proclivity 
Toward undue cerebral activity. 
And since ‘twas plain his bookish tendency 


Was slowly gaining the ascendency, 
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Which made the studious Bookman frantical 


Said he: “I have no time for squandering; 
You Kewpish coots disturb my pondering; 
All by myself I'll go off wandering! 
I'll seek the heady hospitality 
Of some renowned ‘highbrow’ sodality 


That welcomes intellectuality!” 


At this the Kewps flocked round him coaxingly. 
But, dears, he went—albeit hoaxingly. 

He left in love and not in anger, pets, 
Explaining first with patient languor, pets, 

That their extreme and marked frivolity 


Was ruining his mental quality. 


“But, Bookman,” barked the Kewpish terrier, 
Please don't grow any literarier, 


‘Cause Kewps exist to make life merrier!" 
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Then, though they begged and urged him pleadingly 
To reconsider, he unheedingly 

Said, “Good-by all,” and calmly quitted them, 
But in his little heart he pitied them. 


Next thing, perambulating pensively, 
He to himself talked 
inoffensively. 
“This ozone's fine,” said 
he, inhaling some, 
“By now methinks those 
Kewps are wailing 


some! 


“IT guess they'll miss their 


Uncle Dudley, boy, 
When things get all 


mixed up and mud- 
dly, boy, 
And they've no handy book of refer- 
ence! 
Still, had they treated me with defer- 
ence, 
I would have given them the pref- 
erence. 
But their continuous hilarity 


Aroused my scholarly asperity.” 


Like many folks in quest of knowledge, dears, 
He ran direct into a college, dears. 
And once inside those halls historical 


Waxed eloquent and oratorical. 


“Curriculums are deleterious,” 
Said he to Prex in tones imperious, 
“But I'm a chap who's joco-serious, 
And from my Book could lecture thrillingly, 


So youths would come to college willingly!" 


ad a are aT RT yee a 
The Kewpies .made, the: business JF 
Learning quite amusing. 
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Sounds of soft laughter now diverted him, 
And, honestly, it disconcerted him, 

When, glancing sideways, he saw huddling there 
The other Kewpies, nicely cuddling there 

In Learning's lap. And, strange to say, my dears, 


They weren't in Alma Mater's way, my dears. 


Said Wag: “You've lived too long in colleges, 
Surrounded, ma'am, by ancient ologies. 
You have exchange professors numerous, 


Now swap them off for something humorous.” 


Here Bookman took without apology 
The Easy Chair of Kewpiology, 
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And youths discreet in search of knowledge now 


Matriculate at this same college now. 





The bedroom above is from 
the picturesque country home 
of Mr. Albert Herter of the 
famous “Herter Looms,” and 
was decorated by Mrs. Herter 
herself. The painted beds, 
Chinese chints, and checkered 
Japanese rugs give a sense of 
coolness, and stamp the room 
with a personality all its own 


Some sage has said, “If you 
would see yourself truly, stand 
a moment at the doorway of 
your own room, for it is your 
reflection,” and certainly dis- 
tinctive personality is reflected 
in the delightful use of Italian 
painted furniture in this bed- 
room furnished by Miss 
Swords, decorator, for herself 
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Rightly placed, and in a room furnished in 
a period to conform to it, a high canopy 
bed gives an air of dignity and distinction. 
That simplicity may be retained, even where 
the upholsteries of furniture are of costly 
silks and damasks, is shown in the bed- 
room, above, of Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne 
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Giving the bedroom many comforts of a living-room, as in the 
home of Mr. C. V. Brokaw, does much to discourage the conven- 
tional bedroom and encourage styles suited to the personality of 
Charles Platt, architect and decorator 


the occupant of the room. 


PERSONALITY 


BED R O 
By 


ERTAINLY you are right when 

you claim that your bedroom is 

your own domain; the one room 

in the house where your obliga- 

tion to others ends; a personal possession 
to have and to hold for your own individual 
self, and to do with in the matter of its 
furnishing as you please. And what you 
please will naturally be to make it reflect 
your personality, since a desire for self- 
expression is common to us all. The fact 
is that your bedroom bespeaks you any- 
way; if there has been no conscious at- 
tempt at self-expression on your part, 
so much the worse, since it then betrays 
your indifference, or a failure to understand 
your personality. The question is, Do 
you know how to express yourself in terms 
of color and form and texture and line? 
Will this personal sanctum that you wish 
to make so exclusively your own voice 
only your passing fads and fancies, or will 
it be made the outward and visible sign 
of those inward qualities of mind and 
forces or graces of character which spell 
the real you to your family and friends? 
As it happens, we can go just so far and 
no farther in the attempt to be individually 
different in the furnishing of our bedrooms. 


O KM S 


Agnes Rowe Fairman 


The function of the 
room comes first, 
last;and must always 
be. obvious. A room 
for retirement, for 
rest, for sleep, it 
should bring refresh- 
ment to the mind no 
less than to the 
body. This is im- 
possible if the eye is 
distracted by over- 
crowded walls and 
toilet-tables, by 
“busy” wall-papers, 
an obtrusive carpet, 
or by an exhibit of 
frivolous and fancy 
trifles here, there, 
and everywhere, as 
in those bedrooms 
so often seen which 
have acquired an overamount of decora- 
tion at the sacrifice of peace and repose. 
The jumbling together of a lot of unre- 
lated things merely because they express 
our varied tastes is no more excusable 
in this room than in any other. So, 
as fast as we become proficient in the 
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f It may seem a very simple dressing-table—and it is; in its externals 
of glass top and taffeta ruffle, with a mirror above. 
inside the curtains reveals sliding trays down each side and racks 
for dainty boots in the middle. 


But a peep 


The Leed Co. Inc., decorators 


art of self-expression, we must also become 
practised in the virtue of self-restraint. 
Let the general impression that your bed- 
room makes be one of simplicity or of rich- 
ness or daintiness or dignity, as you choose, 
but whatever the form of self-expression 
that you seek, (Continued on page 182) 
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HE tragedy, or comedy, if you 
will, in the life of Antoinette de 
Dion, who was Mamie Casey 
before she became wedded to 
her art, lay in the fact that she was an 
only child in a tenement family, and that 
she had to pretend an awful lot to get the 
necessary amount of fun which a child’s 
existence demands. Her mind was 
peopled with fairy-folk, a vast colony of 
them, planted there by her Irish mother, 
who was a familiar of the leprechawns 
themselves, having been born in Roscom- 
mon. She grew up, of course, and long 
skirts finally caressed her pretty ankles, 
but the fairies even then did not leave her 
to go her way unattended through life. 
Just when Mamie first began to dream 
was, of course, a thing she did not know of 
her own knowledge, but her mother told 
her that on the very day her eyes opened 
the fairies came and visited her, danced 
before her, and made her smile. They 
lived in those days in two rooms in Sulli- 
van Street, not far from Bleecker, where the 
Sixth Avenue elevated trains roar through 
the Greenwich Village section, and there, 
when Mamie was five years old, her father’s 
life flickered out, very muchas the thin flame 
of an alcohol-lamp that had run dry. The 
mother fought on, washing and scrubbing 
and keeping Mamie in the parochial school 
where the good sisters taught her read- 
ing, writing, and religion until she was con- 
firmed and received her first Communion. 
Ten years on her knees, praying when 
she was not scrubbing the floors of slightly 
more prosperous tenement-dwellers, wore 
out the body if not the soul of her mother. 
With the holy candle lighted beside her 
bed and her rosary in her thin and scarred 
fingers, the light vanished from her eyes, and 
Mamie, fifteen yéars old at the time, was 
left alone. She was a bit dirty and ragged, 
but slender as a jonquil, with eyes as blue as 
Killarney’s lakes and hair that cascaded be- 
tween her shoulders like a tumbling brook 
reflecting golden leaves in autumn time. 
For a year Mamie earned her shelter 
and keep by working for the kindly if 
poor families~her mother had toiled for. 
There were always babies to be washed 
and dressed and taken out, always kitchen- 
floors to be scrubbed, and always wash- 
days, when the skyline of Greenwich Village 
rippled white in the sunshine as the diligent 
housewives, their mouths stuffed with 
clothes-pins, gossiped on the roofs. Then 
came a good fairy and touched an old 
tumble-down building across the way 
with her magic wand. Instead of dust- 
filmed windows staring like the eyes of the 
dead, a most splendid front of blue and 
white and gold appeared with the name 
“Cinderella” in electric lights over a 
high-arched entrance. The movies had 
come to Bleecker Street, bringing romance 
and adventure and hints of the great out- 
side world of rivers and streams, fields and 
hills, mansions and cottages, bending roads, 
wayside inns, spirited horses, leaping dogs, 
the very birds amid the branches of the 
trees, and Mamie Casey, who had never 
been north of Fourteenth Street, felt as 
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ets Pretend 


By John A. Moroso 


Author of ‘Alias Santa Claus,"’ *‘Miracle Mary,” etc, 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Alone, save for the operator in the Littl 
black box above and behind him, Meyer sat 
before the screen and watched for the hun- 
dredth time “* The Love Letter.” More than 
once a sigh escaped his lips, and when the 
reel ended with a descending whir and a 
click, he muttered to himself: “* There ain’t 
anything can beat it. Money can’t. Pov- 
erty can’t.” The afternoon sunlight in his 
private office made him wipe his eyes as he 
pressed the button for his secretary. “‘ Abe,” 
he said, breathing a little hard,“ send a note 
to Mrs. Meyer to be ready to go to the show 
vith ‘me tonight. Tell her we'll dine down- 
town.” He fished out a fat wallet and re- 
moved a bill. “Get a bunch of flowers and 
send it along with the note,” he added. 
“Get flowers like jonquils, narcissus, and 
lilacs—spring flowers.” The secretary lin- 
gered at the door. “It’s a fifty-dollar bill, 
Mr. Meyer,” he said. “How much shall I 
spend for the flowers, sir?” “ Abe, do I 
look like a piker?” asked his employer, as 
he turned slowly back to his desg. The 
young man on his way to the florist, Isaac 
Meyer opened a little drawer at his right 
hand and took from it a faded photograph. 
.. . This was the magic that the sight of 
love worked. There is something wrong with 
your heart if you don’t feel it, too, when 
you read this gripping story of the “movies.” 







if her heart would perish within her if she 
did not reach this promised land. 

After much preliminary inquiry and 
searching of motion-picture publications, 
Mamie found the address of a film com- 
pany, and journeyed to its studio on Elev- 
enth Avenue above Forty-second Street. 
In the waiting throng of movie-struck girls 
a director spied her, grabbed her, had her 
washed, dressed like a Christian, and put 
on the list of supernumeraries at fifty cents 
an hour for actual working time. Her 
wide-apart eyes, so deep with the wonder- 
ment of the childhood which still lingered 
within her, her beautiful hair, which made 
one think of both moonlight and sunlight, 
her slender neck, and the plaintive droop of 
her lips were beauties of girlish femininity 
too rare te be kept from the screen. 


WOMAN with a hungry heart, who 
was playing the scheming adventuress 
and was cordially hated by millions of movie 
fans because of her constant evil intentions 
as the plots thickened reel after reel into 
a purée density, gathered the child of the 
tenements to her breast, and the director 
was satisfied, for he, being a father, knew 
that it is only the sophisticated who may 
guard well the innocent. And Mae Beau- 
fort was sophisticated to such an extent 
that no man in the company, nor any 
woman either, knew whence she came or 
whither she was bound. Mae was dark of 
complexion, rather handsome, and _per- 
haps well into the forties, for the faint 
line in her throat which had been the 
necklace of Venus had deepened into a 
crevice. It was she who rechristened 
Mamie Casey—Antoinette de Dion. 
“What they don’t know won’t hurt 
’em, dear,”’ she confided to the child, as 
she transformed the one gas-jet in the 
lodging-house room they shared in West 
Twenty-eighth Street into a_ kitchen- 






range. ‘You won’t need your real name 
until you get married or die. So you're 
now just plain Antoinette de Dion, and 
I'll call you Tony for short.” 

They were nicely settled within a week 
of their first meeting, Mamie’s pitiful little 
wardrobe had been replaced by brighter 
and fresher clothes, and the only tie that 
was left to connect Antoinette de Dion of 
the movies with Mamie Casey of Sullivan 
Street was a well-thumbed volume of 
fairy-stories given her years before by one 
of the sisters of the parochial school. 
With her hair sprawling over her shoulders, 
seated in the one window of the room in 
the morning light, she was regaling her 
soul with ‘Babes in the Wood,” as Mae 
offered her of her wisdom. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she responded to her 
guardian’s suggestion. “Tony is a boy’s 
name, but I like it.”” She closed the book, 
and looked up with bright eyes. “‘Let’s 
pretend you’re my mother. Then I'll 
always do just what you tell me to.” 

“T can’t be exactly-a mother to you, 
dear,”’ protested Mae with some caution. 
‘“T’m not old enough for that, you know. 
I’'Jl be your big sister.” 

“But we can just pretend, can’t we?” 
Tony insisted. 

“Well,” began Mae, as she carefully put 

four eggs into the boiling water over the’ 
«gas-flame, ‘‘we might pretend in private, 
just between ourselves. You see, dear 
heart, if you call me mother before the 
rest of the company, all those simps will 
get to calling me Mom and Mommer, and 
the ingénue will be mumseying me. Before 
I know it they’l! be making me a wardrobe 
woman. When we are working, we'll 
pretend we’re sisters, and then, after work, 
we'll pretend I’m your mother.” 

Mae Beaufort put an-end to the fervid: 
embraces of the girl by turning her atten- 
tion to breakfast. “Dig up the bread and 
butter,” she ordered cheerily. ‘‘The eggs 
are ready, and we’ve only forty minutes 
to catch the Erie to Jersey. You get your 
first part today, and remember, if you do 
it well, it will mean a regular salary from 
now on.” 

Bread and butter, a jar of milk, and the 
eggs were placed on a little marble-top 
table under the gas-jet. 

“*The Dairyman’s Daughter’ is going 
to be one of their big features,’ warned 
Mae. “Even the little part of a milkmaid 
at her work will be worth while, and if you 
show well in the film, you'll never have to 
worry about standing ‘around and waiting 
for an hour’s work and praying for the sun 
to shine all the time you're sticking 
about.’”’ She buttered the bread for both 
generously. ‘But don’t ever lose your 
nerve for a minute when you’re milking 
that cow in the scenario,” she added. 

In the brief lifetime of Antoinette de 
Dion no such animal had ever intruded. A 
cow in Sullivan Street would have brought 
thousands to the windows and fire-escapes, 
and would have been a nine days’ wonder. 

“Do they bite?”” asked Tony. 

“Do what bite?”’ demanded Mae. 

“Cows,” replied Tony apprehensively. 

























































“TI looked up to see the apple-blossoms when he spoke about them,” said Tony. 


“And 


then I fell off the three-legged stool, and he grabbed me, and picked me up, and—and—” 


“You let him kiss you?” demanded Mae. 


“No, but when they’re annoyed, they 
fan out with their hind legs, and believe 
me, kid, if you don’t get out of range in 
a hurry, there’ll be more than a few hun- 
dred feet of film ruined.” 

‘I’m scared,” murmured Tony. 

“Don’t worry,” her foster-mother told 
her. “Maybe I can get the director to 
hie its hind legs together. Eat them eggs.” 


CHAPTER II 


bie Y’S artistic career was not brought 
to a close by the kick of a cow. 
The company’s scout had located an old 
stone farmhouse in the pretty northern 
valley of New Jersey, where the Tenakill 


River lies like a twisted silver thread 
carelessly dropped. April-time had given 


“He just kissed me,” replied Tony artlessly 


way to May-time, and the folds of the 
gently rising hills were embroidered with 
buttercups. Little flocks of clouds, white 
as sheep fresh from the ford, came up out 
of the west to journey leisurely toward the 
sun, and the little breeze that whispered in 
Tony’s lovely hair and kissed her flushed 
cheeks as she trudged in the movie caval- 
cade from the railroad-station seemed the 
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ath of the kindly God, so cool and 
sweet and caressing was it. 

From the deep, shingled roof of the old 
farmhouse small dormer windows peered 
out timidly at sky and spreading pastures, 
their tiny panes of glass winking in the 
morning sunshine. A great, friendly, 
shaggy dog rushed toward the plodding 
company as it left the open road and 
entered the front gate, shouting a fine 
welcome which brought to the pasture 
fences sleek, curious Alderneys with tufts 
of fresh grass and the glitter of nibbled 
buttercups hanging from their jaws in the 
most beautifully silly fashion. 

“Just go right ahead. We are in the 
middle of spring planting, and everybody’s 
busy. The ladies may use the front room 
up-stairs for dressing and the gentlemen 
the parlor.” 

Tony, who was trying to subdue the 
friendliness of the dog with one hand and 
stroke the silken neck of a bossy with the 
other, turned toward the porch at the 
sound of the voice, and saw a young man 
in overalls and boots welcoming the 
director. The sleeves of a flannel shirt 
were rolled above his elbows, and his 
forearms were powerful and dark as an 
Indian’s. He was bareheaded, and she 


Tony looked up with bright eyes. 
always do just what you tell me to.” 


i” 


Pretend 


Let's 


noticed that his hair was a té@ngle of crisp, 
brown curls, his nose straight betweert 
high cheek-bones, and his eyes black to 
snappiness. He was every bit of six feét 
tall, and he walked like a man who owned 
the ground he trod upon. 

The director was effusive in his thanks. 
“There is only one thing we have to ask,” 
he concluded. ‘We would like to have a 
film of a milkmaid at work, and the young 
girl who has rehearsed the part knows 
nothing of farm life. Come here a moment, 
Tony.” 

Tony pushed through the group of 
movie players to the director’s side. Her 
cheeks were two poppies, and her eyes 
sparkled like amethysts. 

The farm lad was startled for a moment 
by her beauty, and then it seemed that his 
very heart must have flown down to her 
little hand, for his dark face flushed to a 
brick-dust red, and when he opened his 
mouth in an effort to say something to her, 
no words came. 

“T’m kind of scared,” whispered Tony. 
“The cow might fan out at me like Mae 
says they do sometimes.” 

A hoarse rumble came from the broad 
chest of the young man in overalls and 
boots, and then an explosion of laughter. 
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“Let’s pretend you’re my mother,” she said. 
“TI can’t be exactly a mother to you, dear,” protested 


“Don’t you know how to milk a cow?” 
he managed to stammer. 

‘No, sir.” 

“Till show you in two minutes.” He was 
off around the corner of the house and 
back again in a_trice with a pail and a 
three-legged stool. 

The director signaled the camera man 
to get ready for the first outdoor scene o 
“The Dairymiah’s Daughter,” and sent 
his company hurrying within the house t 
dress and make up while Tony followed her 
tutor toward the pasture-gate. 

When she came back with the milk-pail 
hanging from the bend of one arm and the 
little stool under the other, resting upon 
her hip, there seemed added wistfulness 
at the corners of her drooping red lips. 
She took a long time getting into costume, 
and Mae Beaufort had to chide her and 
help her with the charcoal and grease 
paints of the make-yp. 

The glorious day had its end, and the 
company, chattering like a flock of mag- 
pies, piled aboard the train for the city. 
They were back on Broadway within an 
hour, director, camera artist, and players 
delighted over the successful day’s work, 
and every one ready for the hearty table 
dhéte dinner (Continued on page 156) 


“Then Pl 


Mae with some caution. “I’m not old enough for that, you know. I'll be your big sister” 
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Togo 


PROTECTS 


By Wallace Irwin 
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To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
elegant mind which understand everything about 


home except Ladies, 


ON. MR:— 


Mrs Marmaduke Bliss (bride) 
where I still work in her permanent 
kitchen, have got very upsmart & 

sassish ideas about Vulgar Trades Persons. 
She imagine she should not be spoke to irrev- 
erently by grocery, butchery, bakery, and 
other back-door callers what arrive there take 


orders. 


Hon. Grocery come there with business pen- 
cil over his bald ear and deploy, ‘What require- 


ment today, Mrs Madam?” 


She retork with snub-nosed expression of 
eye, “How can I deel some more with such 


cheating man?” 


“What so?” he rejunce with Mexico anger. 
“Firm of Bulge & Whack have been in busi- 
ness eleven (11) complete years and never 


yet been arrested.” 

“Neverthelessly I have 
caught you,” she dib. 
“Vestday you charged 
me 18'%c for bake-pow- 
der what my Aunt Sadie 
in Chicago can buy for 
18c. How those, if not 
crime?” 

“Perhapsly you could 
do cheaper by moving 
to Chicago,” he implicate. 

“You insult!” she nar- 
rate. 

“TI apologize,” he in- 
vert. 

“Do not blacken my door with your 
repartee,’ she contush. Slam by door. 
He turn off. 

“Togo,” she snarrel in soprano, “how 
could you stood there and observe me in- 
sult?” 

I watch outside of window & see Hon. 
Grocery, gentleman of 213 Ibs complete 
puggilism, walking off while carrying sack 
of potatoes. 

_ “He should be punish,” I snuggest, 
“yet I permit him to live.” 

“Ha!” Cry is in her voice. “If Hus- 
band Marmaduke was here, I should not 
go unfortified.” 

She leave me to kitchen where I feel 
deliciously debased because unable to 
protex ladies. 

That night p.m., when Hon. Marma- 
duke return back, Hon.,Mrs make baby- 
setinlap. ‘Today I enjoyed some more 
brittality from Vulg. Trade Person,” she 
Matrate. ‘Togo do nothing while Hon. 
Grocery say insults at me,” she deploy. 
‘When he was there,O how I wish My 
Hero could be present to knock Hon. 
Grocery polite with fist-strokes.”’ 

“TF am unfortunate to be absent from 
such merriment,” he explan. ‘Next 
tume, perhapsly, I shall do so.” 

And so onward. 

Some dates Hon. Vulg. Traders are more 
mulish than usual to my deary bride-lady. 
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Last Frydy morning a.m., Hon. Coal 
Delivery arrive. He were very enlarged 
man, resembling Hon. Jessie Willard, 
white hope with black trimmings. 

“Why do your coal make such noises 
shooting to cellar?” she ask to know by 
door. 

“Coal are not famus for its silence,” he 
collapse. 

“T order soft coal, therefore it are sense- 
less for it to be so loud,” she otter. ‘Also, 
I do not pay you for insults.” 

“You do not pay me for nothing,” he 
salify. 

“T do not stand here to receive sasses 
from foreign labor,’ she explose.. Door 
slam. 

“Togo,” she wep, ‘where are your man 
qualities? Are not Samurai of Japan 
celebrated for angry strength when ladies 
are abused?” 

“When they are abused in Japanese 
language, then I am fearluss,” I acknudge. 

“Huh.” She say that. “If my Hero 
Husband were cook in this kitchen, he 
would make Hon. Coal Thrower swallow 
his merchandise.”’ 

“He might, but would he?” are slight 
intelligence for me. 

Next day were Satday; so Hon. Marma- 
duke got holiday not to go down office. 

““Sa glad deary Chuck-chuck shall stay 
in house today,” say Hon. Mrs with 



























With dish-pan containing 
forks amidst soap-water I en- 
rush outward. With enraged 
fingers I pour wet water im- 
mediately upon top head of 
Hon. McNutty, ice merchant. 
“Gugg!” he saythat. After 
those speech he layed silently 


sweetly smiling. ‘‘When My Hero are 
surrounding me, I got protective feeling.” 

“Duty of gentleman are to murder 
enemies of ladies,” he divuldge, looking 
calm, but nervus. 

Hon. Mr remain fixing around garden 
for some hours of Satday a.m., while Hon. 
Mrs help by raking with hoe, looking quite 
Mud Muller with sunbunnit. 

It were hour of 9.37 when something col- 
lapse. I were performing dish-wash labor 
by kitchen. Japanese hyms filled my brain 
with doves. Who would expect? 

“Tramp-tramp-tramp!” giant  foot- 
prints coming down yard-walk made that 
noise. 

Looking upward, I could observe Hon. 
C. W. McNutty, Ice Merchant, carry- 
ing 100 lbs of frozen goods hooked over his 
strong thumb. Hon. McNutty are so 
big he seem unnatural. His shoulders 
look like Brooklyn Bridge covered with sus- 
penders. More closer he encroach with ice. 

“McNutty man!” Hon. Mrs say that 
without chivalry, while Hon. Mr comb 
garden, appearing to be elsewheres. 

“Ho-doo!”” Hon. Ice pronounce this 
with roary voice. 

‘“‘Why you no bring ice before noon some 
time?” she snatch forth. . 

“Are not 9.37 aclock by 1$ watch before 
noon?”’ he rejuvinate. 

“Ha!” she (Concluded on page 186) 
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This is the first of an important series of arti- 
cles dealing with textiles, rugs, pottery, porcelain, 
and kindred subjects of interest to lovers of the 
rare and beautiful. Open discussion is invited 
by this department. All questions regarding the 
history or technique of the lace-makers’ art will 
be cordially welcomed, or a bit of lace submitted 
for examination will be considered and 
returned with information which will lead to 
correct conclusions. Address Churchill Ripley 


The COURT of the CONMACOISSEUR, 




















The Lineage of Laces, and Samples by Which Each Woman May (lassify Her Own 


CATTERED throughout the coun- 
try, there are unrecognized treas- 
ures in old glass, china, pewter 


tankards, rare old silver with 
aristocratic markings, dated samplers, 
and old textiles of various sorts. Many 


homes are rich in hand-spun linens, bed- 
spreads holding in quiet patience the 
secrets modern craftsmen are striving to 
learn, scraps of brocaded gowns heavy 
with laces yellowed by age, and baby 
dresses and caps adorned with laces made 
in the days when time did not seem to go 
so fast, and stitches were many. Just at 
this time, when refugees are pouring in 
from all parts of Europe and bringing with 
them their knowledge of ancient lace- 
making, beadwork, and weaving, the 
subject of collecting, and the efficiency of 
the domestic curator, is more absorbing 
than ever before in America. 

Although so far no collections of laces 
have been made which rival, for instance, 
the richness and value of the collections 
of porcelains made by Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Frick, many prominent women, both 
here and in Europe, are collecting beautiful 
laces. One of the first notable collections 
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By Churchill Ripley 


A superb piece of Venetian needle- 
point lace from the collection presented 
by Mrs. Astor..to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Mrs. Astor was one of the first 
women in America‘to collect rare laces 


of lace, and one of the most important, was 
made by the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor a 
number of years ago, and presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. A very beautiful 
piece from this collection is shown at the 
bottom of this page. Other notable collec- 
tions of lace have been made by Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. de Forest, the Misses Hewitt, Mrs. 
William H. Moore, Mrs. Charles Curtis, 
Mrs. Charles F. Meyer of New York, and 
many other prominent women. Indeed, 
women all over the country who have in- 
herited laces are trying more and more to 
classify them, and are keenly interested in 
learning about their value and their history. 

As to the history of lace, it will always 
be a matter of discussion where lace 
originated. dt is, however, generally con- 
ceded that the interlacing of threads 
wound on bobbins practised by all early 
peoples resulted in peasant laces every- 
where, but the origin of styles of lace is 
disputed. Venice is thought to be the 
home of needle-point laces, and Flanders 
of bobbin-laces. Whether this be so or not, 
it is true that styles in needle-point laces 
developed with greater rapidity in Italy 
than in the north, and that in Belgium 
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point stitches, as well as with bob- 
bins. ‘“Picots” are the ornaments on 
brides, which in Venetian point-lace 
become almost as elaborate as the designs 
themselves. Picots are of various sorts. 
The simplest is called “pin picot” and is 
made by placing a pin in either bobbin- 
or needlework, so as to make a loop. 
“Buttonhole picots” are threads worked 
over with buttonhole stitches. “Bullion 
picots” are made by twisting threads on the 
needle. 
bullion picots is “star picot.” 

Laces may be broadly classified as 
belonging to three great families or groups. 
In the first group are laces made by 
manipulating previously existing materials. 
These are called “fabric laces.” In the 
second group are laces made with needle 
stitches entirely without foundation of 
material. These are called “needle-point 
laces.” In the third group are laces made 
by the twisting or plaiting of threads 
wound on bobbins. These are called 
“bobbin-laces.” These three groups, 
which admit of five sub-divisions each, are 
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“Punto in Aria,” primitive point-lace 





the height of the bobbin-worker’s art was 
reached. Lace was used freely far earlier 
in Italy than in the other countries of 
Europe. In France, the arts of Flanders 
and Italy were linked, and much was 
developed there unknown elsewhere. After 
the discovery late in the eighteenth 
century of a practical method of making 
net by machine, England made billowy 
masses of soft snowy laces. Patterns were 
darned in and out of meshes, and worked 
in chain-stitch on their surface. Prior to 
the discovery that wide net could be made 
by machine,’ only’ narréw pieces of mesh 
lace had been worked at a time. But when 
net could be procured in large pieces, 
veils, shawls, and even curtains, were 
decorated with either hand-run designs or 
with tambour-frame (chain-stitch) work. 
In order to classify laces, it is necessary 
to know a few of the terms used in describ- 
ing them. The cloth or pattern part of 
lace is called “toile,” and the bars that 
connect the patterns or toile are called 
“brides.”” When the designs are connected 
by meshes instead of with bars or brides, 
the ground is called ‘réseau.’ Both 
brides and réseau are worked in needle- 





“Point a Réseau,” grounded point-lace 
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illustrated on this page, and make fifteen 
styles to one of which each piece of lace in 
existence belongs, and so the domestic cura- 
tor need not despair and conclude that her 
particular heritage of lace has no name and 
nature. Patience will reveal its own indi- 
vidual species and ‘home. 


Group 1—Fabric Laces: 
Drawn-work (punto tirato) 
Darned-work (punto ricamato) 
Cut-work (punto tagliato) 
Cut-work lace (reticella) 

Point-lace primitive (punto in aria) 


Pulling aside threads in loosely woven 
material was practised in all parts of the 
world by primitive peoples, and em- 
broidering or darning upon this fabric- 
made net is called by the Italians “punto 
tirato,” and by that name drawn-work 
is everywhere known. The squares were 
whipped into shape with needle and thread 
to form angular network around the 
designs, which were left in the plain linen. 
Reproductions of Italian and French 
drawn-work are made in convents every- 
where, and the (Continued on page 198) 
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“Sis Mirandy,” ’spostulates Sis Malaria, “dis heah time de female sect ain’t gwine to jes’ 


be a silent inflooence in politics; we’s gwine to have a voice in de ’lection.” 


powah to hit den,” spons I. “I hopes hit’ll be as loud as one of dese heah megafoams” 


MIRAND? 


ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says 

Sis Malaria, whut is one of 

dese heah millinery sufferin- 

yets, “well, Sis Mirandy, hit 

looks lak de women’s vote is gwine to be 

de tall pole dat is gwine to knock down de 
persimmon dis fall at de ‘lection.”’ 

“Vou don’t say so,” I ’sclaims, for 


I sholy was taken on de surprise. ‘‘How 


is dat meracle gwine to take place? Is 
de sacred inflooence of our sect gwine to 
git to wuk at last? For forty yeahs I’s 
been a-gwine to political rallies, an’ de 
speakers always prognosticates as how we 
women must save de country by usin’ our 
sacred silent inflooence, but I done took 
notice dat when my ole man Ike gits ready 
to cas’ his vote he don’t no mo’ ax my 
advice “bout de way he should do hit dan 
he does ’bout de length of his breeches legs.” 

“But, Sis Mirandy,” ’spostulates Sis 
Malaria, ‘‘dis heah time de female sect 
ain’t gwine to jes’ be a silent inflooence; 
we’s gwine to have a voice in de ‘lection.” 

‘*Mo’ powah to hit den,” says I. “I 
hopes hit’ll be as loud as one of dese heah 
megafoams. Jes’ give us women a voice 
an’ we suttenly soon will be runnin’ things.” 

““Yassum,” goes on Sis Malaria, ‘‘we 
women is gwine to be de president-makers 
dis yeah.” 

“Humph,” spons IJ, ‘‘dat ain’t no new 
thing. I guess some woman has had de 
makin’ of ev’y president dat we done had, 
but I don’t blame dem for not takin’ de 
credit of some of ’em dat I might name 
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ef I had a mind to. Dey’s been dat slack 

twisted dat I’d a laid ‘em on deir Pa ef 

dey had been any job dat I turned out. 
“But how comes hit dat women is 


gwine to have a hand in de ’lection of de, 


president dis yeah, an’ dat men is a-invitin’ 
"em to come forward an’ take a front seat 
instid of tellin’ *em to go a way back an’ 
set down, lak dey used to? For Ma’y 
Jane, she read me out of de paper whar hit 
said in both de ‘Publican an’ Democratic 
flatfiorms dat dey was in favor of givin’ 
woman de franchise ef so be she could git 
hit, which dey didn’t think she could, for 
dey had de cards all stacked aginst her, 
an’ knowed who held de trumps, darn her, 
an’ dey hoped dat would hold her for a 
while. Maybe dem ain't de exact words 
of dem resolutions, but dat’s de way dey 
sounded to me.” 

“Well, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis Malaria, 
“we women is got a little joker dat’ll 
take dat trick. You know dat out in de 
West de men ain’t lak we-alls’ men-folks. 
Out West de men thinks dat deir mothers, 
an’ sisters, an’ wives is des as smart as 
dey is, an’ has got des as good principles, 
an’ is des as liable to be trustworthy as 
any man is. So dese Western men has 
done give deir women de franchise, an’ 
dis fall dere’s gwine to be fo’ million 
women have a vote for president, an’ de 
way dem fo’ million women votes is mighty 
likely to be de way de political cat jumps.” 

“Bless dem Western men,” says I, 
“how much does a ticket cost out there?” 


Woman’s 


“ Mo’ 


Party 


“T ain’t s’prised dat you wants to go,” 
spons Sis Malaria, ‘‘all de women does, 
for hit sho’ is de Promised Land for our 
sect.” 

“But how you know how all dem women 
is gwine to vote?” I axes. 

“Dat’s de pint,” spons Sis Malaria, 
‘an’ we’s tryin’ to organize ’em into a 
party dat we calls de Woman’s Party, 
an’ we wants to cast dat vote for de *Pub- 
licans, or de Democrats, accordin’ to 
which ever one will ’gree to a new Emanci- 
pation Proclamation dat will set women 
free lak de Emancipation Proclamation 
dat set de slaves free endurin’ de War.” 

‘“‘Hit’s a grand idee,” says I, ‘‘an’ hit 
listens good, but hit won’t wuk.” 

“Why not?” inquires Sis Malaria. 

‘“‘Becaze,”’ spons I, “whilst women is 
great on jinin’ together, dey’s mighty po’ 
on standin’ together. An’ dat’s whar dey 
ain’t lak men. De difference betwixt 
gittin’ women to do things in a bunch, 
an’ gittin’ men to do things in a bunch 
is de difference betwixt drivin’ a flock of 
sheep an’ a flock of hens. Men are lak 
sheep, Sis Malaria. Ev’y man will follow 
de leader over any kind of a fence into 
any kind of a pasture, but when you tries 
to shoo a flock of hens over de fence, ev’y 
single hen has got a mind of her own ’bout 
whar she wants to go. An’ she goes dere, 
a-cackling as she goes. 

‘“‘Nawm, Sis Malaria, dere ain’t no man, 
no matter how many teeth he’s got in his 
head, nor whedder (Concluded on page 95) 
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The MWother’s Medicine-Chest 


HE approach of either win- 
ter or summer leads the 
careful housewife to an in- 
voice of the medicine-chest 

with a view to replenishing the home 
remedies for the conimon minor 
troubles of children. The medicine- 
chest is not so important in the city 
as it is in the country; nevertheless. 
in many city houses there is a veri- 
table drug-store. It is very easy to 
change a precautionary provision 
into an unnecessary accumulation of 
cure-alls. Self or parental medica- 
tion in the United States has as- 
sumed proportions vastly greater 
than in any other country in the 
world. I wish to register a protest 
against promiscuous drugging, which 
is not only wrong in principle, but 
is also a threat to the welfare of the 
nation. The wise and experienced 
physician will tell you how little 
there is in the best drugs and how 
much there is in sanitation and in 
the understanding of conditions, but 
the mother or father without the 





used asa gargle. Another gargle which 
also may be kept among the mother’s 
medicines is Dobell’s _ solution. 
The formula appears on page 182. 

In case of catarrh, I may say that 
there is no efficacious home treat- 
ment. The only thing that can be 
done in the home, or, often, even in 
the physician’s office, is of a pallia- 
tive character. Catarrh is a deep- 
seated cold. It often attacks the 
recesses and pockets of the back of 
the mouth, and of the upper part of 
the throat and even reaches the 
tubes that lead to the ear. It may 
also attack the bones of the upper 
nostrils or the frontal sinus. It is 
hard to tell where a cold stops and 
catarrh begins. Catarrh may be 
regarded as an established . cold 
which makes deeper and deeper in- 
roads not only into the mucous 
membranes but into adjacent tis- 
sues. The cause is deep-seated and 
difficult to remove. The most com- 
petent and experienced physician is 
the one who lays least claim to his 
a1. ability to cure catarrh. Only a 





knowledge of diseases can only ad- ¢ 
minister a medicine with a hope, 
usually not well founded, of securing 
some useful result. 

Among the remedies which are 
ofiered to the housewife are many 
that are inactive, doing neither harm 
nor good. These medicines are often 
administered for psychological rea- 
sons. The effect of the mind upon 
the body is greater than is com- 
monly supposed. Even the sight of the 
family physician has a beneficial effect. 
The kind word of the doctor, his well- 
chosen phrases of encouragement, his 
genial smile, his sympathetic relations to 
the patient, all are most valuable munitions 
in the armament of medicine. While the 
mind will not heal a broken bone, nor 
restore a diseased valve of the heart, nor 
remove a tubercle from the lung, nor dis- 
lodge a typhoid organism from the coats 
of the intestine, it will exercise a favorable 
influence on what is known as the internal 
secretions, on the activities of the liver, 
the spleen, the kidneys, the adrenal glands, 
the hypophysis, the thyroid, and all the 
other organs of the body that collabo- 
rate in the maintenance of health or the 
removal of disease. Thus there is a well- 
defined physical basis for the helpful 
effects of mental suggestion. There is 
nothing miraculous about it, nothing 
mysterious, but a]l in harmony with the 
established laws of nature. 

Assuming that it is desirable that there 
should be kept in the home a modest col- 
lection of useful remedies for simple dis- 
eases, the question naturally arises as to 
what they should be and for what purposes 
used. 

There are three troubles which may be 
treated at home, at least in a preliminary 
way. These are constipation, colds, and 
colic. They are the three C’s which are 
as important to avrid as it is essential to 
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Dr. Wiley’s article this 
month deals with the 
proper home treatment for 
the dangerous “ Three C’s” 
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acquire the three R’s in an education. 
The mother’s duties to the child are pretty 
well performed when she avoids the three 
C’s and secures the three R’s. But I 
do not wish to be misunderstood in this 
matter. 


Treating the Three C’s 


HE Three C’s which are the common 

pests of the household are by no means 
to be lightly considered. When I recom- 
mend a simple medicine-chest for these 
diseases, I do not, by any means, mini- 
mize their dangers. I can best illustrate 
this by well-known examples. Measles, 
chicken-pox, smallpox, diphtheria, and so 
on, may all be ushered in by symptoms of 
a slight cold. When, therefore, the chil- 
dren have had an opportunity to be ex- 
posed to any of these contagious diseases, 
the mother should not undertake to treat 
even a simple kind of a cold. The health 
and welfare of the child are too important 
to be neglected in such a juncture. When 
a cold develops into a sore throat, treat- 
ment by gargling is advisable if the child 
is old enough to be able to gargle. There 
are a number of antiseptic gargles which 
can be easily procured, but the most con- 
venient are put up in tablet form. They 
will be described when we come to con- 
sider the contents of the medicine-chest. 

These tablets may wisely be kept in 
stock in the family drug-store. They are 
dissolved best in warm water and then 





mildly antiseptic and aromatic 
emollient which may be sprayed 
into the nasal cavities or into the 
pharynx or used as a gargle is to be 
recommended for domestic pur- 
poses. There are a number of sim- 
ple sprays of this kind which are 
advisable. I will give only one of 
this type; it is a well-known and 
much-used prescription of specialists 
of the throat and nose. It consists essen- 
tially of menthol and refined petroleum oil. 
This preparation may be easily put up by 
any reliable druggist. 

It is especially wise for every mother 
to keep on hand some simple remedy for 
‘olds. Of course, here especially, pre- 
vention is infinitely better than cure. To 
this end children should be kept in a 
well-ventilated house, should sleep in well- 
ventilated rooms where the temperature 
does not rise above that of the external 
air except in the coldest weather, when 
artificial heat should not bring it above 
30° or 55, F. Asa cold remedy, however, 
there may be kept in the medicine-chest 
a box of quinin-pills. A child over one 
and under three may be given one grain, 
a child from three to six two grains, and 
a child from six to ten three grains of 
quinin in broken doses during the twenty- 
four hours. This small dose tends to allay 
the fever and aid nature in arresting and 
removing the inflammation. Very often 
a cold is attended with sluggish movements 
of the intestines. The remedy for con- 
stipation which is in the-list described 
may then be used in connection with the 
small quantity of quinin. Usually in 
slight colds no medication for the second 
day will be necessary. 

We come now to the most important 
of the three C’s in frequency and persist- 
ency, namely: constipation. Constipation 
usually arises from eating foods deprived 
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of their minerals or their vitamins. For 
instance, milk, which in its fresh state is 
not inclined to produce constipation, may 
easily do so after it is boiled. In this case 
it is not sufficient to give a mild laxative 
to the child, but the cause of the difficulty 
must be removed. Hence the home 
treatment of constipation should be 
merely palliative, and if the condition 
persists, no time should be lost in calling 
a physician to determine the cause of the 
trouble. But frequently home remedies 
are advisable for affording temporary 
relief. In the choice of a cathartic, great 
care must be exercised, for there are hun- 
dreds of laxatives on the market, secret 
preparations, any one of which may con- 
tain one or more of the well-known laxa- 
tives sold at a greatly inflated price or con- 
taining some dangerous medicant. 

The common laxatives which are kept 
in the house are castor-oil, milk of mag- 
nesia,; Epsom salts (sulfate of magnesia), 
preparations of senna and cascara, and 
phenolphthalein. The mineral laxatives, 
with the exception of milk of magnesia, 
I do not recommend. Milk of magnesia 
is perhaps one of the best laxatives for 
infants and very young children. For 
older children, between the ages of three 
and ten, in my opinion, castor-oil is the 
very best laxative that can be adminis- 
tered. These children should not have 
either Epsom salts, phenolphthalein, or 
preparations of senna and cascara. The 


bottle of castor-oil and the bottle of milk 
of magnesia are therefore the only proper 


laxatives in the mother’s drug-store. 

The last of the three C’s to be considered 
here is colic. I do not refer to those varie- 
ties which are produced by disturbances of 
the kidney or gall-bladder or that are pro- 
duced by lead salts. I have in view only 
the simple colic of infancy and childhood. 
Infantile colic is produced almost exclu- 
sively by failure to digest milk. Most 
authorities think that the excessive protein 
in artificial milk is one of the leading 
causes of indigestion. The attacks usually 
last only a short time and are relieved by 
hot applications to the abdomen and if 
necessary, an enema. In larger children 
colic is also of frequent occurrence. 

The child is distinctly and typically 
omnivorous. I think he may be described 
as “peromnivorous.” He eats anything 
and everything good or bad, on which he 
can lay his hands—and more of it than is 
good for him. 


Colic and Its Causes 


HE colic of children is most prevalent in 
hot weather when fruits and vegetables 

are found on every hand and eaten on all 
occasions and at all times of the day. 
Colic is not to be attributed in all cases to 
the undigested food but also to the num- 
berless bacteria which raw foods and fruit 
carry. The child’s colic is generally indi- 
cated by pains in the center of the abdo- 
men; particularly around the umbilicus, by 
the development of gas, and by the onset 
of diarrhea, nature’s natural method of 
relief. If the disturbance arises in the 
stomach in which there remains too much 
undigested food, it is hardly colic, but 
often is attended with similar sensations, 
with nausea, and vomiting in addition. 
The hot-water compresses over the abdo- 
men and a generous enema are the best 
remedies. The mother may add to her 
drug collection a bottle of a preparation 


containing aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
sodium bicarbonate, and a little sirup 
and peppermint water, which can be put 
up by a druggist. One teaspoonful will 
often be found palliative of the pain of 
colic. In extreme cases there are symptoms 
of collapse, and in such an instance the 
services of a physician should be secured 
as soon as possible. 


The Dangerous Secret Remedy 


T is far better to have a few simple home 

remedies than to be running to the drug- 
gist and asking him for something which is 
good for constipation, cold, or colic. The 
druggist, as a rule, is not a physician. 
He has not studied diagnosis. He can not 
tell whether the mother’s idea of the trouble 
is correct or not. What he can do is to 
hand down some copyrighted nostrum— 
patent medicine, so-called—which may or 
may not contain any of the ingredients 
which are necessary for the particular 
case. At least their composition is secret, 
and there is one rule which every mother 
should always bear in mind: never give 
to a child any medicine the composition of 
which is secret. To this statement the 
reply is often made, ‘‘The physician’s 
prescription is secret.” It is true that as 
a rule physicians write their prescriptions 
in the Latin names of the ingredients. 
They are secret to the mother because she 
has not learned the Latin names of the 
simple remedies, but they are not secret 
to the physician. He knows what the 
child is taking. He is perfectly willing to 
tell the mother if she asks him. On the 
other hand, the druggist does not always 
know the composition of the secret 
remedy. Under the federal law any 
remedy, and especially secret remedies, 
must place upon the label the names of 
certain of their constituents; among these 
are alcohol, opium and its derivatives, co- 
ca-leaves and their derivatives, acetanilid 
and its derivatives, chloral hydrate, and 
cannabis. These are supposed to be 
habit-forming drugs, and hence the law, 
in order to protect the consumer, has 
required that when they are placed in a 
medicine their names shall be declared. 
But there are hundreds of other remedies, 
many of which are poisonous and others 
highly deleterious, that may be compounded 
into a nostrum without making known 
any one of the ingredients. The curse of 
the home and of the country is the 
trust which is placed by people in these 
secret preparations. Many of them are 
made without any medical skill whatever, 
others are well-known remedies which 
may be properly prescribed after diagnosis 
by the physician, but which, when used 
miscellaneously and generally, may do 
great harm. Thus there is always a danger 
in administering the secret remedy which 
the druggist will hand you when you ask 
for a remedy for a cold, constipation, or 
colic for your children. 

There is one other common trouble 
which is the subject of home medication 
and which to my mind is most dangerous. 
The mother who gives headache-remedies 
to the members of her family, and es- 
pecially to her children, is in my opinion 
committing a crime. All the headache- 
remedies that I know are heart-depressants. 
They are chiefly composed of caffein, 
phenacetin, or acetanilid. -All these drugs 
are powerful, and the last two are ex- 
tremely dangerous. Headache is one of 
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the common ailments which should never 
be treated by home remedies nor by the 
secret remedies which are sold at the drug- 
store. I can not sufficiently emphasize 
the importance of this statement. 

I am fully aware that there are many 
other standard preparations which may 
be equally as good as these which I have 
suggested and which would doubtless be 
recommended by another writing a similar 
article. It is not reasonable to think that any 
one person can suggest the very best. But it 
is better to have a simple list than to compli- 
cate it by half a dozen other substances of 
similar character and used for,a similar 
purpose. To increase the number of 
items in this way only forms a bad habit 
of accumulating dozens of remedies which 
effect practically the same purpose. For 
instance, another person might prefer 
cascara to castor-oil, but as castor-oil 
does the work and is entirely sufficient 
for the purpose, why give a substitute or 
half a dozen substitutes? Nevertheless, 
in my opinion, the mother ought to have 
the benefit of a collaborated medicine- 
chest. I mean by that one which is not 
recommended by a single individual, 
but by the medical faculty. I believe that 
one of the greatest services which could 
be rendered the people of this country 
would be to have the medical associations, 
either national or state, prepare a list of 
simple remedies for the household to be 
kept on hand by all druggists and supplied 
when demanded. Inasmuch as there are 
three leading schools of medicine, and every 
American citizen should have the freedom 
of choice in regard to his medical attendant, 
provided of, course the medical attendant 
is a competent physician and not a mere 
faddist or quack, I think it highly im- 
portant that each school of medicine should 
prescribe a number of simple household 
remedies. These leading schools, which 
practically embrace all the physicians of 
the country that are dependable, are 
represented by the American Medical 
Association and its associations in every 
state; by the American homeopathic school 
of medicine, which has both national and 
state associations, and by the eclectic 
school of medicine which also embraces 
both national and state organizations. I 
will illustrate for all by taking that associ- 
ation which represents practically seventy- 
five percent of all the competent physicians 
of the country, the American Medical 
Association. 


Authorized Home Remedies 


M* plan, roughly outlined, is as follows: 
1 First, have the American Medical 
Association appoint a representative com- 
mittee from its own members to select a few 
home remedies, not to exceed twelve in 
number, which may properly be used by 
mothers for the three C’s or other mild affec- 
tions of their children. They would be 
known as the home remedies of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. With each remedy 
somewhat elaborate directions should be 
given describing the nature of the trouble 
for which it is to be prescribed and the 
quantity to be given to children of various 
ages. This information should be put into 
a convenient and plain form as a booklet 
or leaflet, and a copy of it should be given 
to every person purchasing the outfit. 
These printed instructions should be 
accompanied with a warning that in case 
of a prevalence or (Concluded on page 182) 
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“Archie Cowperthwait!” scorned Edith. “Do you mean to say that if you had the girl you loved 
out here on this veranda, with the moon behind a cloud, and dance-music pouring through the 


windows, you wouldn’t know what to say?” 


Rehearsal 


The 


OUNG Mr. Archibald Cowper- 
thwait, more frequently referred to 
as Archie, stepped over the low 
sill of a French window, and with 

impressive stealth emerged on the wide 
veranda. With him, from the lighted 
room he had just left, came the sound of 
music, of young voices, and the rhythmic 
shuffle of dancing feet. Still moving with 
extreme caution, and keeping close to the 
side of the house, Mr. Cowperthwait made 
a few steps forward, peering through the 
warm darkness of the summer night to- 
ward the distant end of the veranda. 

At first he could see nothing. Then, 
as his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
he grinned. In a far corner, a hammock 
swayed lightly—presumably with some 
one init. With no further effort at noise- 
lessness, but with a listless air, the young 
man strolled forward until he had reached 
the short flight of steps leading from the 
veranda to the Hutton grounds. There 
he paused, gazed pensively for a moment 
at a cloud that obscured the moon, and 
then, with a deep sigh, sat down on the 
top step. After a short interval he took 
a case from his pocket, selected and lighted 
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a cigarette, and replaced the case. He 
did it absently, as one acting without 
thought, and presently he sighed again. 
The hammock in the gloom behind him 
had ceased to sway. A voice with indiffer- 
ent modulations came out of the dark- 
ness. 

“Ts that you, Archie?” 

Mr. Cowperthwait ostentatiously 
dropped his cigarette, and took a moment 
to recover it, before replying. ‘‘ Why, yes. 
That you, Edith?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Headache.” 

“Oh, sorry.” 

There was another silence, which the 
girl in the hammock finally broke. 
“What’s the matter with you?” she 
asked without interest. “Is Alice Osborne 
dancing with some one else?” 

“Yes.” 

Another interval of voiceless com- 
munion was interrupted by sudden 
words of Mr. Cowperthwait, obviously 
extracted from him by the jolting elbow 
of duty. “Care to dance, Edith?” 

“Heavens, no!” was her quick reply. 


“Why, ’d—I’d say something,” Archie conceded 


“it’s 
? 


“Thanks. I mean”—hurriedly 
pleasanter to sit out here and—and talk.’ 
“Don’t apologize,” urged Miss Hutton 
suavely. ‘I know exactly what you mean.* 

“Tt’s hot in there.” 

“Yes, that can hardly be helped in 
August, you know.” 

“ And—and—’” 

“And it isn’t especially pleasant to see 
Alice Osborne fox-trotting with Charlie 
Gilson. I know.” 

“You know everything, don’t you?” 
commented Mr. Cowperthwait admiringly. 

“Well, almost everything,” the girl in 
the hammock admitted. 

The young man turned 
propping his curly: head comfortably 
against a veranda-pillar. ‘‘That being 
understood,” he said, “I wonder if you’d 
help a fellow out by giving him some in- 
formation?” 

“The fellow being—” 

‘Me, of course. I’m not collecting in- 
formation for other fellows. What I 
want to know is—is—” 

Be fe 

“How does a girl like to have a man 
make love to her? Can you tell me?” 
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to face her, 
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“Archie Cowperthwait, what a ridicu- 
lous question!” 

“Not at all.” Mr. Cowperthwait 
leaned forward in an argumentative 
position, his hands clasping his knees, 
his cuffs and white shirt-front high 
lights against the night’s dusky back- 
ground. “Love-making is like every- 
thing else; there’s a right and a wrong 
way to do it. Every now and then you 
hear of some chap that does it awf’ly 
well—some chap that’s a perfect Napoleon 
with girls. What J want to know is, how 
does he go about it?” 

“Do you want to be a ‘perfect Napoleon 
with girls,’ Archie?” 

Miss Hutton’s voice was serious, but 
young Cowperthwait turned red and peered 
toward her suspiciously for a moment. 


: ITH one girl, yes,” he admitted 

doggedly. ‘I want to do some- 
thing rather startling—something that will 
catch her interest and hold it.”’ 

“Tsn’t Alice Osborne interested?” 

Mr. Cowperthwait appeared to reflect. 
“T have no reason to think she is,’ he 
then announced gloomily. 

“Have you—have you made love to 
her at all?” 

Miss Hutton asked the question rather 
slowly, as if doubting its taste, but the 
gentleman answered with robust willing- 
ness. 

“No, you see, my theory is—”’ 

“Oh, then you have a theory!” 

“Every one has a theory about every- 
thing,” asserted Archie dogmatically. 


“My theory about love-making is that it 


should have an element of surprise- 
something that would pique the girl’s 
interest and make her think about me. 
The trouble is that in my own case I 
can’t think just what that element should 
be.” 

“Then you intend to propose tonight?” 

“Yes.” 

Miss Hutton seemed lost in reflection. 
Archie waited. 

“Suppose you went back to the ball- 
room now—”’ she began at last. 

“Wes.” 

“And tore Alice 
partner’s arms—”’ 

“V-e-s.” 

“And brought her out here and _ pro- 
posed io her. That would surprise her, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt would,” conceded Archie. “It 
would surprise me, too,’”’ he added glumly. 

“Why? You say you wazt to propose,” 
declared Miss Hutton with some severity. 

“Of course I want to propose. But— 
but one can’t do it right off the bat just 
like that. That’s what I’ve been asking 
you about. There must be a special way 
to do it—a sure-fire way.”’ 

“Archie Cowperthwait!” Edith’s voice 
dripped open scorn. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell me that if you had the girl you loved 
out here on this veranda, on this heavenly 
night, with the moon behind a cloud, and 
dance-music pouring through the open 
windows, you wouldn’t know what to say 
to her?” 

“Why, ’d—I’d say something,’ Archie 
conceded. ‘“‘I’d probably talk to her all 
the time. But what I want to find out 
is the right thing to say—the winged words 
and all that, you know. Go ahead, tell 
me—give me a start.” 

Miss Hutton indulged in a laugh, which 


Osborne from her 


The Rehearsal 


ended suddenly. “ You really are the most 
absurd human being I have ever known,” 
she sighed. “There are times when you’re 
exactly four years old—and this is one of 
them.” 

“Please tell me.” 

“But how can I?” 

“‘ Please.” 

“Good heavens, Archie” —Edith’s tone 
was desperate now—“it isn’t so much 
a question of saying the right thing as of 
not saying the wrong thing. And it isn’t 
so much what you say as how you say it. 
Bring Alice out and let me hear you do it,” 
she added wickedly. ‘Then I'll criticize 
the performance afterward.” 

Mr. Cowperthwait jumped to his feet, 
as if in response to an electric impulse. 
“By Jove, I’ve got a better plan than 
that,” he exclaimed jubilantly. ‘“‘Let’s 
have a rehearsal!”’ 

“A re-what?” 

“Ves, a rehearsal. You be the girl, and 
I'll be the sighing swain. Then when I 
sigh—er—off the key, you can tell me.”’ 

He was standing in front of her now, 
beaming down upon her in the radiance 
of his inspiration. The moon came coyly 
from behind its cloud and lit them up 
with the sudden effect of a stage spot-light. 
Miss Hutton drew her eyebrows together 
in a momentary frown of indecision. Then 
she nodded. 

** All right,” she said, with curt decision. 
“Tt’s a small thing to do for a friend. 
Begin.”’ : 

Mr. Cowperthwait looked slightly dazed. 
“Just like that?” he asked doubtfully. 
“‘Doesn’t one—er—work up to it a bit 
get at it by easy stages?” 

“One may, if one has the entire evening. 
You haven’t,”’ she reminded him. 

Archie sighed. ‘Darling,’ he began. 
“Er—darling. How’s that?” 

“Too abrupt! Takes too 
granted.” 

Mr. Cowperthwait looked disappointed, 
and also somewhat sulky. ‘Surely you 
must have known—” he amended. 

“Gracious, Archie, don’t begin it that 
way!” exclaimed Miss Hutton in candrl 
disgust. ‘‘Nine men out of ten begin in 
those words. Try to be original.” 

“Ever since I met you—” 

“That’s exactly as bad.” 

“T have something to say—something 
very important—” 

“Archie Cowperthwait, who would 
have believed you could be so banal! In 
another minute you'll be saying that you’re 
a strange man and that no woman under- 
stands you.” 


much for 


RCHIE set his teeth. “If you’ll be 
quiet a few seconds,” he said, bring- 
ing out his words between them, “‘ perhaps 
Ican get astart. You oughtn’t to criticize 
until I’ve said something, anyway.” 
“You certainly haven’t said anything 
yet,” admitted his instructor. 
“Then give me a chance. If I can once 
get up steam by finishing a sentence—”’ 
Miss Hutton’s lips closed. ‘‘Go on.” 
“T have something to say to you,” 
began Archie, “and I want you to listen 
to it all before you speak.’”’ He paused, 
but there was no response from the ham- 
mock, except a slight groan that ended in 
a cough. “I’ve never cared much for 
girls,” he hurried on. “I guess it’s because 
I’ve always known that somewhere in the 
world there was just one girl for me, and 


that some day she’d happen along; so I’ve 
waited. I’ve known for ages exactly how 
she would look—big brown eyes with a 
laugh in them, and crinkly brown hair—’’ 

“Carefully marcelled,’ interrupted 
Edith. “Don’t forget that detail during 
the real performance, Archie.”’ 

“And a mouth with adorable dimples at 
the corners—” 

“That’s Helen Conron,” mused Edith. 
“Poor Archie, you’re getting all mixed up!”’ 

“So the minute you came I knew you. 
Do you remember the night we met, 
last June—at a dinner? You were the 
last to arrive—”’ ; 

“That was Florence Sheirin, of course. 
She’s always the last. But you’re getting 
on. Only keep one girl in mind—not a 
dozen.” 


“WOU’RE a dozen girlsinone. Whenour 
hostess led me up to you and told me 
I was to take you in to dinner, I almost 
laughed aloud. Take youin? I guess, yes! 
Hadn’t I been waiting ten years to take 
you in to dinner? If any other fellow had 
tried to take you in, I’d have killed him 
on the spot. You took my arm—and that 
little journey from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room was the most wonderful 
journey of my life. When we got to the 
table, I wanted to make a speech. I 
wanted to say: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
here She is. I’ve been waiting for her all 
my life, and tonight she has come. She 
doesn’t know it yet, but she has come to 
stay. She’s never going away from me 
again—for she’s mine, she’s mine!’” 

Miss Hutton pursed her lips. ‘‘M-m-m—” 
she said judiciously. ‘‘Not so bad. Cer- 
tainly much better than the start-off. 
But aren’t you still taking too much for 
granted? Some girls don’t like that, you 
know, and Alice is sensitive.” 

“The very next day father sent me to 
San Francisco on a business trip,’”’ con- 
tinued Archie unheeding. ‘There was no 
getting out of it; I had to go. I had some 
wild thought of breaking a leg or having 
typhoid. But then I remembered that of 
course you wouldn’t come to see me if I 
did it, for naturally you didn’t know that 
you were mine. I had no opportunity to 
talk to you before I left, and the journey 
was like a dream. Every day I sat alone, 
with my eyes shut and thought of you. 
Every night I dreamed of you. I wanted 
to write to you, but of course I didn’t 
dare. I wanted to write poetry. I wanted 
to tell some one about you. I wanted to 
do ali sorts of fool things. But when I 
got to California I buckled down to hard 
work; for the thing I wanted most of all, 
next to you, was an interest in father’s 
business, so that I could come to you as 
soon as I got home and offer you all the 
things you’d always been used to—with 
me thrown in.” 

“Don’t you think I ought to say some- 
thing now? Alice would, you know.”’ 

“No, don’t interrupt me. I’m off. I 
wrote to all the fellows, hoping they would 
speak of you in their replies, but Gilson 
was the only one who did it. He said he 
saw you at a lot of parties, and danced 
with you every time, and that your steps 
matched perfectly. He’s my best friend, 
but, by Jove, how I hated him when I got 
those letters!” 

“This isn’t the best method, Archie. 
It really isn’t. You must let the girl 
get ina word—” (Continued on page 150) 





“I told you I had a headache. It’s getting worse. I shouldn’t have danced,” Edith explained. Archie 
took her hands. “I can’t bear to have you suffer,” he said. “can’t bear it.” “ Your nature,” Edith 
replied, “is almost too sympathetic, Archie. Now go to Alice, please. I really need to be quiet” 
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ASHION has come to the parting of 
the ways once more. The winter 
models of the great French dress- 
makers confirm the straight lines of the 
earlier models shown in September. 
Much will be written and said about the 
“change of line,” and to be sure the whim- 


There are surprises at every turn, and the 

surprise here is when the back is turned; from 

the front this Chéruit model is Russian to a 

noted degree, but the back is merely neutral 
a2 


One part daring, two parts demure, is the round 
black velvet hat at the left with two little fat 
sable tails to bob off the side and match the 
swathing sable collarette. Imported by Burby 


Oh no, the wind didn’t blow it up that way. 
Lewis made the crown puff up on purpose, and 
made it of purple velvet on a shirred cuff one 
calls a brim by courtesy. From Louise & Co. 
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sical, genius-like, and always delightful 
French designers have given us something 
new to wear this winter, but like all coming 
events this change has been foreshadowed. 
In the models presented this autumn, the 
change from the looped up hoop skirt to 
the straighter silhouette, which is now 
the smart one, came rather naturally and 
does not seem particularly radical. But 
the winter silhouette is a slimmer, straighter 
one, yet, paradoxical as it may seem, there 
is just as much fulness in the dresses. 
But instead of being looped up, puffed up, 
or hooped out, they fall straight. This is 
true of both afternoon and evening gowns. 

A striking characteristic of the French 
clothes is a lavish use of embroideries. 
This is to be found in old silver, and old 
gold, as well as in wool, and even in beaded 
effects. Fashion is always neutral, and 
Chinese, Japanese, Venetian, and ecclesi- 
astical patterns have been used impartially. 
Braiding is almost as much in evidence as 
embroidery, and is to be found in close 
designs, used not only in bandings, but 
also used in many cases as a very promi- 
nent part of the suit or dress itself. 

Another bit of fashion news from Paris 
which will have its effect in this country, 
is about the great popularity of the one- 
piece dress with the long separate coat. 
The ¢rotteur suit never quite loses its place 
in France for traveling and practical wear, 
but it does not hold the place in Paris that 
it does in America, and many long coats are 
seen there. In this country, everything 
leads us to believe that the very smart 
suit will show a coat of finger-tip length, 
yet fashion hedges, by showing three 
lengths and allowing us to choose a becom- 
ing one, be it hip-length, finger-length, or 
longer. This variety in length was spon- 
sored by so great a designer as Doucet, 
who, as do others of the great designers, 
shows a marked Russian tendency in 
afternoon dresses, while the Louis XV 
influence is felt in the evening gowns. 

The house of Chéruit uses much velvet, 
satin, and velours de laine, especially with 
gowns which are trimmed with old silver 
and old gold embroidery. The Chéruit 
dresses are straight and full, and fre- 
quently have a long waist. The suits are 
often in knee-length, and are lavishly 
trimmed with fur. In fact, whenever fur 
is used to a great extent, one may look for 
a Russian feeling in the line, and vice versa; 


one naturally demands the other. In her 
afternoon dresses, however, Chéruit adopts 
a Venetian suggestion, which falls in natur- 
ally with long straight lines. 

Callot, who is the last of the great 
French designers to send her creations to 
America, has an exceptionally good col- 


THE TAILORED MODE 
BERGDORF & GOODMAN 
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Fashion is impartial and clothes the just and 
unjust alike, but army blue is the color here, 
and that is the militancy of it, aiid smartness 


is the password, and that is the French of it 
GH 





lection this season. ~This house shows 
jackets, rather than coats, .as they are 
shorter than those of the other houses. 
Again the use of embroidery, even jet 
embroidery, was emphasized by Callot, 
who does things with a lavishness—and 
especially in her evening gowns—with a 
sumptuousness that can not be surpassed 
by any other designer. Throughout her 
collection the skirts appear narrower and 
shorter than are those of any other house. 
Callot, too, shows especially notable 
models in the long straight line. This line 
will be frequently spoken of as the moyen 
dige tendency, and rightly so, as dresses 
of the middle ages hung straight, with the 
garment somewhat fitted by a girdle or 
belts, and so today we find plain serge 
morning frocks or charmeuse afternoon 
gowns which have been inspired by this 


Slanted so many degrees one won- 
ders it the gold cabochon trim- 
ming might not toboggan is this 
Lewis hat of black velvet imported 
vy Burby. The cape is Jlapin 
ourt and white coney; $45 


What the French will do next, of course one 
“an not say, but now Maria Guy has crowned 
a brown velvet hat with ebullitions of kolinsky 
to match the collar and muff. Louise & Co. 


The Trend of Fashion 


purity of line. We moderns prefer them 
box plaited and belted, but this does not 
destroy the original moyen age line. The 
lavish use of embroidery is quite in keeping 
with this line in the more elaborate models, 
and on the simpler models a batiste collar 
and cuffs, or a touch of the wool or beaded 
embroidery, gives the new note. 

Models that Paquin has sent to America 
show greater simplicity than is usual with 
this house. The suits are attractive and 
wearable, and like those of other French 
establishments they are notably showing 
a good deal of variety in length. 


The basque blouse of Russian origin makes 
its bow, and this one from Bergdorf and Good- 
man is of flesh-colored voile edged with blue 
ribbon. Just big enough to support a silver 
cabochon and a veil with a silver band is the 
black velvet Talbot hat from Louise & Co. 


Light as a feather is this hat, mostly 
velvet crown and moire bow, but a 
good deal audacity, too. It is blue, 
black, purple, or brown velvet; $18 
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All this is of interest to the American 
woman, in as much as it directs the fash- 
ions of even our simplest garments. We 
may or may not wear the actual Chéruit 
or Callot model, or its copy, but the new 
thought in that gown finds its way to the 
most inexpensive ready-made frocks in a 
surprisingly short time. The fact that the 
great French houses use velours for suits 
and satin for dresses makes that the mode 
in America. The fact that embroidery and 
braiding is a prominent feature in French 
gowns will have its influence in our use of 
trimming. 

A year ago the high turban made its ap- 
pearance, and though worn to some extent, 
it never gained quite the popularity ex- 
pected of it. This year it comes back some- 
what less exaggerated and is being more 
readily accepted. 


The “together we stand divided 
we fall” type of patriotism in- 
spires this Madeleine hat and veil, 
imported by Louise & Co. The 
crown is gray felt, the brim blue 
velvet, the veil gray embroidered 


A feather-brained affair, indeed, but charming 
as feather-brained affairs usually are, is this 
Reboux hat of velvet with maple leaves made 
out of feathers. The wrap is of mole. Burby 





Fur was so successful last 
season in the role of high 
collars, it returns to the 
stage of fashion this year 
in the same part, but 
varies the round of its 
existence at the bottom of 
coats, as shown in the 
Drécoll model above; also, 
to be “different,” it often 
forms deep gauntlet cuffs. 
The coat above is brown 
cloth and sealskin, with 
tortoise-shell buttons. The 
cloche-shaped: Maria Guy 
toque is of black velvet 


From the round little hat 
of her to the little French 
heels of her the manikin 
who exhibited the costume 
at the right was French, 
for Lanvin made the coat 
of plum colored “syl- 
vette ’’—a soft long-haired 
material — and  Groult 
made the motor hat. 
The cuffs and belt, which 
ventures off into pockets, 
are hemstitched, and the 
collar is fox. The turban 
is purple cashmere with 
purple ribbon in points 
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Coats this season will rival 
the suit in popularity; the 
long unbroken line of these 
longer garments is very much 
in sympathy with the longer 
simpler lines characteristic of 
all the winter fashions. In the 
charming model below, with 
the stitched section, Lanvin 
follows the low-waisted line, 
which is to be found in the win- 
ter models of both afternoon 
and evening dresses. Belts, 
however, are with us, but the 
stiff affair buttoned at the waist- 
line has been replaced by a soft 
sash which drops a little either 
at the front or the side. Fur 
collars of various sorts, high as 
a rule, are to be found. 
Though it is still early, the 
thought of skating and what to 
wear for skating is in the air. 
For the town rink the well- 
dressed woman wears a tailored 
suit such as that shown; a one- 
piece dress with furs, if the 
weather permits; or one of these 
simple long coats. For the 
country the style is different, 
as gay colored sweaters and 
country suits are usually worn. 


SUIT AND HATS IMPORTED 
BY J. M. GIDDING & CO. 


The crown of the Maria 
Guy hat above of black 
hatter’s plush, _finall; 
yielded to specific gravit) 
and puffed over at the top. 
Of course, there are ever 
sO many ways to keet 
warm in winter, but one 
of the nicest ways is 
shown by the French coat 
above of burgundy velours 
cloth with a fox collar 
Instead of going around 
the coat, the fox band 
this season divide them- 
selves into short sections 


Many suit coats go 

great lengths to show that 
they are of the new season, 
and that of the Deeuillet 
suit of maroon velours at 
the left drops almost t 
hem-length. Even the 
pockets are away down 
the sides. The collar and 
the odd little bits of cuffs 
are fox. The close little 
Hermance casque is ot 
black panne velvet with 
ambitious plumage o! 
cock and hackle feathers 
streaming over the tof 





Like the cloaks princesses wear in story books 
is this wrap of chiffon satin fluffy with marabou, 


and warm with a French interlining. In tur- 
quoise blue, French rose, maize, gold, orchid, 
taupe, black, white, with gay satin lining; $45 


Fashion smiles upon charmeuse, hence the 
quaint fitted frock at the left of blue, white, 
rose, yellow, or flesh colored charmeuse for 
$42.50, with its skirts scalloped up to show a 
net underskirt ruffled like pantalettes. The 
bodice is hand embroidered, a contrasting color 
faces the scallops, and the little bows with but- 
tony roses on them match the color of the facings 


Caught in the net of fashion is the frock at 
the right, for it began by being an underskirt 
of silver cloth, but could not resist three 
skirts of the silk net which is so popular this 
season. Two of the net skirts are edged with 
iridescent beads, the girdle is silver cloth, and 
the top is net. Of turquoise blue, pink, white, 
or black net over silver cloth, it is $39.50 


The mode of tomorrow, the slim silhouette 
every woman would abstemiously “eat and 
grow thin” to attain, comes ready to put on in 
the tobacco brown net gown over brown satin 
sketched below. <A great deal of jet forms the 
trimming and the girdle and the hem, and a 
diminutive bodice of thin white lace shows 
under the chiffon. From Bergdorf & Goodman 


Pretty evening frocks and wraps to wear over 
them. Upon receipt of check or money-order 
Good Housekeeping will buy for you, without 
extra charge, any of the models on this page, or 
will furnish addresses where they may be bought. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


A hem of flat gray fur that hesitates pictur- 

esquely between short and long ends this 

Callot wrap of blue velvet, with a pale rose 

lining. There is a pretty panel effect in front, 

with fuiness at the sides. Bergdorf & Goodman 
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Believing a Soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath, 
Fashion Prepares Furs Against the 
Onslaughts of W inter 


Banished from skirts, hoops looked 
about for some other way to get into 
fashion, and spied the barrel muff; 
this one above is of skunk for $30, and 
the collarette is of a fine quality of 
skunk for $37.50. The puffy velvet 
hat, in any color, is priced at $11.50 


When fashion cuts a fur coat to fit, 
we know semifitted lines are here to 
stay—at least a while. The caracal 
coat has a smart cape collar and is 
banded with Kolinsky. The Kolinsky 
muff with two heads is longish instead 
of roundish. From Revillon Fréres 


Perhaps in memory of the sea where the 
“sailor” first got its name—and perhaps not— 
this velvet sailor has a little wave of grosgrain 
ribbon curled up all around the edge; in any 
color it is $10.50. The excellently tailored 
waist of navy blue or black soirée has china 
buttons to match the color of the waist; $5 
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The usual shopper ts afraid of 
not getting good value for her 
money when she buys furs. So 
Good Housekeeping has se- 
lected the furs on this page 
with painstaking care and from 
one of the oldest, most reliable 
furriers in New York. The 
quality of the fur, the work- 
manship, and the style of the 
pieces bear the same guar- 
antee of excellence which Good 
Housekeeping applies to every- 
thing it recommends, and the 
prices are exceptionally low 
for the quality offered. Upon 
receipt of check or money- 
order Good Housekeeping will 
buy for you, without extra 
charge, anything shown on this 
page, or will furnish addresses 
where they may be bought. 
Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 
goth Street, New York City 


A foolish little tam-o’-shanter hat 
just as charming as can be, is $8.75 in 
any color of velvet. The cape of a fine 
quality of Hudson seal is $40, and 
the round little muff to match, $20 


An excellent piece of fur is this whole skin of 
Yukon fox, dyed brown to simulate silver fox. 
It is crépe de Chine lined; $37.50. The muti 
to match is $40. The velvet and grosgrain 
ribbon hat is $11.50. The crépe de Chine, 
Valenciennes-trimmed_ waist, admirable in 
workmanship, is in flesh color or white; $5 
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WAISTS THAT ARE LATEST AND THEREFORE BEST 


All is grist to the mill of fashion, and out of 
wintry days comes the idea of a flannel blouse 
with stripes in warm autumn-leaf colorings. 
The waist is of fine French flannel striped 
brown, purple, navy blue, or black, and the 
pearl buttons match the stripes in color; $4.75 


Just the type of soft blouse the well-dressed 
woman prizes for the afternoon is that at the 
right with embroidered motifs for trimming. 
An excellent combination of design and mate- 
rial make it well worth the price of $5, and it 
comes in white or flesh-colored crépe de Chinz 


Be she bent upon sports, or a shopping tour of 
a morning, this is one of the washable plainly- 
tailored waists she is sure to wear. It is of 
white linen with trim little turn-back collars 
and cuffs of piqué, and at $2.95 it will find a 
creditable place for itself in any wardrobe 
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Ruffly at the edges with Valenciennes lace are 
the collar and cuffs of this blouse of fine French 
voile for $5.50. Both it and the tailored blouse 
of silk crépe Georgia for $7.25 have excellent 
quality. The tailored blouse is burgundy, 
black, green, or brown, with baize collar, vest, 
and cuffs, or to order to match any suit 


) 


The tastefully dressed woman d 
not wish to be the first to try the new, 
nor the last to leave the old, and with 
this in view Good Housekeeping 
has selected blouses that are smart 
and new, but not extravagant, or 
ultra. Upon receipt of check or 
money-order we will buy any of 
these cvaists for you, without extra 
charge, or will furnish addresse 
where they may be bought. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City 


oes 


There is always a time when you want some- 
thing very smart and new; then just in the 
nick of time comes this chiffon-lined blouse of 
printed chiffon with gold, coral, or green figures 
on a blue ground. With nickel buttons and a 
white charmeuse collar, it is priced at $12.75 


To depart from the conventional just the so far 
and no farther the woman of good taste de- 
lights in, the waist at the left is of Georgette 
crépe and “Kismet” crocheted cloth in Orien- 
tal colorings. It is priced at $7.95 in navy 
blue, taupe, brown, green, black, or plum color 


Fashion takes the adage “Variety is the spice 
of life,’ and turns it to her own purpose by 
presenting something entirely new; a Russian 
blouse with a peplum. This one of dark blue or 
black silk crépe Georgia has tanding of satin, 
blue faced with tan, black with gray; $12.75 
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Patterns for the fancy 
dress costumes on this 
and the opposite page 
will be furnished for 25 
cents each, and on receipt 
of atwo-cent stamp direc- 
tions for making and 
suggestions as to mate- 
rials will be forwarded. 
There are inexpensive 
materials which will 
make the cost of the 
costumes negligible if 
they are made at home 


Some fond admirer said, “If all the world 
were mine to give, I’d give it all to thee,” and 
she took it and used it for the masquerade 
costume above. See, there are the pagodas 
from far Japan, the victrola records from Broad- 
way, and the purple means royalty. What 
there was left of the world was only a spot 
where the diamond mines grow, and she took 
that, too, and turned it into an African helmet, 
and wore it on her head with some other things 


The checkered career of the harlequin lady at 
the left is most exciting; with a purple frill 
over her eyes and a purple mist swathed about 
her figure, she is so striking the dancers turn 
to gaze, and they do it all the more if she holds 
up her hand like a traffic policeman to stop 
them. Her black velvet mask has ambitions 
fountainward, and from her square-toed flat- 
soled shoes to the quiver of her topmost feath- 
er there isn’t a safe and sane thing about her 
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OME one opened a lecng 
French window on the lawn 
and out of the purple midnight 
blew in the purple princess at the 
right on the opposite page. She 
swayed on her long slim purple 
feet and balanced herself with her 
long pink-purple hands, and her 
eyes slanted through her purple 
mask, and her shoulders gleamed 
white through what there was of 
her purple sleeves. And some one 
murmured, “she is a_ royal 
princess,” and some one else said, 
“Rags—but purple?” 
S shown in the middle at the top 
of the page, simplicity is often 
awe inspiring when you first see 
it, but on a second glance what 
you thought was a_ blue-black 
purple night with a ghostly purple 
moon, turns out to be your next 
door neighbor wearing a long flimsy 
black robe with big round pieces 
of purple sateen sewed on it here 
andthere. And what you thought 
was a purple moon is just a 
purple round of cloth wired like 
the halo painted angels wear. 


F course it is an exotic color, 

purple, but someway the 
boyish figure at the left atove 
carries it off with freshness, 
and on a crowded ballroom floor, 
where every one wears orchids 
and a subtle expression, one seems 
suddenly to sniff a meadow with 
daffodils and pond lilies. Or 
is he a prankish wag from one of 
Shakespeare’s pastoral scenes, 
with merry balloon sleeves and 
nimble trouser legs? Ora Dutch 
boy unfamiliar without patches? 
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GTRAIGHT from the Spanish 
main, by way, perhaps, of 
Persian Hindustan, came the tall 
slim pirate at the left, with a 
lonz, sharp, pointed, purple sword 
and toes rétroussés. Her necklace 
she found in a buried treasure 
chest, and the papyrus flowers on 
her coat came from some fragrant 
valley in dark purple isles of sea, 
and her trousers came from good- 
ness knows where. 
‘THoucH you don’t hear her, 
the girl above is singing 
“Cherry, ripe, ripe I cry,” and 
well she may, for a thousand and 
one cherries fell out of the up- 
turned basket on her head, and 
a few caught in her hair, and the 
rest tumbled down the front and 
sides and back of her frock. If 
she allows you to dance with her, 
dare you try the old, old story 
of making two bites of a cherry? 


A picture in a book doesn’t mean 
very much unless it is something you 
can really get yourself, so Good 
Housekeeping has arranged with 
a good New York costumer to have 
these fancy dress costumes made 
up to individual measurements. 
You may have the one at the top of 
the opposite page of net, silk and 
satin in any colors for $85, the Harl?- 
quin and Princess in satin, chiffon, 
cambric, and net, for $65 and $75, 
respectively. The three large cos- 
tumes on this page, in chiffon, net 
and satin, are $75; the small one 
in velvet, $75. In ordering, give 
bust, waist, hip, and skirt measure= 
ments, and also your head size 
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A svelte little suit with all the 
smartness of the new season 
is that at the right, with a 
long semifitted coat. The 
big becoming collar is Hudson 
seal and the suit is in brown 
or navy blue wool velours. 
The smart, sweeping brimmed 
velvet hat, with a gros- 
grain bow that brims it all 
the more, comes in any street 
color for the price of $11.50 


Second below is just the plain 
tailored suit you didn’t know 
you could get ready-made at 
any price, and it is only 
$23.50. The material is black, 
navy blue, or brown velours 
cloth, the buttons are bone, 
and the tailoring is as good 
as if your own tailor had made 
it. The prim little velvet and 
grosgrain ribbon sailor sketch- 
ed with it is priced $10.50 


Copied from a famous French 
model made by the house of 
Chéruit in Paris is the coat 
below for $28.50. And so 
painstakingly was the copy 
made, none of the excellence 
of material or charm of de- 
sign has been lost. The 
coat is of velours cloth lined 
with satin and trimmed with 
mole-dyed coney. The vel- 
vet tam-o’-shanter is $8.50 


Tee 


TAILOR £D 


DEGREE 


TAILORED SUIT 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


To meet the requirements of 
woman who demands excellence 
of workmanship and charm 
design, Good Housekeepin, 
has selecied these well-tailore 
suits. In all of them is +h 
excellence which has made 
Good Housekeeping guarante 
famous. On receipt of chec! 
money order we will buy any 
suit shown, or furnish | 
dresses where it may be hou 


A pretty little velvet tam-o’- 
shanter for $12.50, with a 
French cockade half a mind 
to tip off the edge of the top, 
is sketched second from the 
right below. The sort of 
general all-round suit every 
wardrobe must possess is 
shown with the hat. It is 
of good black, navy blue, or 
taupe broadcloth, and has a 
trimming of nutria; $19.50 


Not only a fair weather 
friend—yet fair enough for a 
fair day, and staunch enough 
for a stormy one—is the top- 
coat below, with the new 
stitched collar and cuffs. It 
is $16.50 in navy blue, taupe, 
or green velours cloth. The 
Lewis hat for $8.50 has’a soft 
gathered puff of velvet stand- 
ing to attention around the 
plain crown; in any color 
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Solving the Problem 


of Smariness Plus 


Practicality 


In one of the most popular types of the season 
is this one-piece plaited Russian dress of 
Georgette crépe and serge. The long semi- 
fitted overskirt is becoming, as well as smart, 
and the Georgette crépe sleeves with deep 
serge cuffs are unusual. The cambric under- 
skirt has a serge hem, and the waist has a 
white net lining; $18.75. The velvet toque 
with a gold cabochon, in any color, is $12.75 


There is something charmingly slim and y outh- 
ful about the plain little pinafore dress above 
with a side fastening and a little girl sash in the 
back. It is of a good quality of serge with a 
picot-edged white broadcloth collar, and is 
especiaily good for the price. In black or 
navy blue; $12.75. The tailored hat for 
general wear is of velvet in any color with a 
silver and grosgrain ribbon band; $12.50 


Something quite new for a sailor to do, is to 
wear a crown of plaited grosgrain ribbon, as 
that one does at the right—but one could 
expect almost anything of so broad-minded a 
sailor. It is of velvet in any color; $10. The 
surplice frock, with cascaded draperies, is a 
very new and becoming model with a white and 
self-colored vest and collar. In black, taupe, 
navy blue, or prune-colored charmeuse; $29.50 


The One-Piece Dress 
Manifests Inf- 


nite Variety 


Just the frock one likes to wear in the after- 
noon under a long coat is the charmeuse model 
second from the right above. The skirt has a 
long flyaway peplum and the net-lined waist 
has a picot-edged vest and sleeves of Georgette 
crépe. In black, navy blue, or taupe it is 
$23.50. The piquant little mushroom hat has 
a puffy velvet crown and a brim of plaited gros- 
grain ribbon. In any color it is priced $5.75 


At the right above is sketched a most engaging 
one-piece frock of serge with an accordion- 
plaited top divided from the deep hem by a 
band of naturai colored beaver. The turned- 
back collar and cuffs are white satin. In navy 
blue, black, or brown it is $16.50. Exception- 
ally good in line and materials is the velvet 
sailor with four rows of grosgrain ribbon to 
reinforce the brim. It is priced at $8.50 


The reasonably priced dress with excellence of 
workmanship and smartness of style is to be 
found if one knows where to look, and Good 
Housekeeping has taken particular pains in 
selecting these dresses. On receipt of check or 
money-order we will buy anything on this page 
without extra charge, or will furnish addresses 
where they may be bought. Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West gcth St., N.Y. City 
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Although this pretty blue serge dress has a belt, 
its semifit puts the weight on the shoulders. 
Gay wool embroidery is the trimming on the 
waist and peplum, and the collar and cuffs are 
white Georgette crépe. It is priced at $25 


HEY were very funny, those old- 
time “dress reformers.” Like all 
reformers, they went to absurd 

extremes. And yet the fact that our 
lungs, liver, heart, and stomach are today 
enjoying comparative life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness is due more to 
them than we dream. They were laughed 
at, they were caricatured, they were 
charged with attempts to unsex woman 
and destroy womanly modesty. As a 
matter of fact, their zeal meant the actual 
survival of- life and health. One gray- 
haired veteran of that great war observes: 
“T’ve fought for hygienic dress from the 
days of the eighteen-inch ideal of waist- 
measure down to the days when only a 
silk gauze stands between a pair of ankles 
and zero.” And with a patient sigh of 
never-say-die-ness, she adds indomitably, 
“T’m still on the firing-line.” 

Now this is the point which concerns us 
vitally today: that there still is a firing- 
line, that the battle is even now far from 
won. Although modern woman demands 
comfort in many points of dress where her 
grandmother bowed meekly before fask- 
ion’s dictates, nevertheless, clothing is still 
far from being above criticism on the basis 
of hygiene. With all that hygienic dress 
means to woman in general, there is no 
one as seriously affected by the matter as the 
growing girl, whose body and posture are in 
a formative state and may be harmed for 
life by clothing which distorts. 

Don’t let your princess in her ’teens get 
it into her adorable, gold-crowned, imperi- 
ous young head that hygienic dress means 
some dreadful sort of prison garb devoid 
of every dainty frill, furbelow, ribbon, or 
rose. There is no reason why any safe and 
sane garment should not conform in a gen- 
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TODAY’S SCHOOLGIRL 


Gowning Today’s Schoolgirl Properly Prepares 
‘Her to Be the Mother of Tomorrow 


By Sarah Comstock 
Author of “ Mothercraft,” etc. 


The practical whipcord suit at the left has 
bone buttons, and collar and band cuffs of 
simulated moleskin. In navy blue, brown, 
green, or to order in black, it is priced at $27.50 


At the right above is a pretty girlish suit of 
wool velours with bone buttons. It is ex- 


cellent in materials and workmanship. In 
burgundy 


navy blue, or green it is $32 








In first quality of blue serge, $21; second, 
$15; white and blue Ramie linen, or blue 
and white Ramie or French linen, $14.50. 
Made to measurements, 10 percent extra 










A frock of Jersey cloth, the newest material 
of the season, hangs from the shoulders and 
leaves nothing to desire in comfort or charm. 
It buttons down the side. In navy blue, green, 
brown, and in other shades to order, it is $25 


eral way to the current styles. It may be 
modish, it may be fashionable, it may be 
feminine, it may and should be beautiful. 
But there are certain fundamental princi- 
ples to be observed, and each garment 
should measure up to their standard. The 
laws are few, but every mother of a growing 
girl should fix them in her mind as she fixes 
her Ten Commandments or her rule for 
setting bread or mixing cake. 

First, dress must give proper protection 
—which does not mean that your daughter 
should swathe her vigorous, active young 
body as if she werea mummy. But it does 
mean that she should have the warmth of 
garments evenly distributed over the 
body and adapted to the season. A winter 
of fashions which expose her bronchial pas- 
sages naked to the blizzard, followed by a 
summer of sweltering days and fur about 
her shoulders, can hardly be called well- 
balanced dress. She should be protected 
against cold, heat, or dampness, and fabrics 
and designs should be chosen with these 
points prominently in mind. 

Second, dress must conform to the 
proper shape and posture of the body. 
We'll discuss this later. For the present, 
let us see how these salient points on 
proper protection for the body apply to the 
individual garments of the wardrobe. 

First the underwear. So very closely 
does it concern us that Dr. Ralph Oakley 
Clock, of the American Public Health 
Association, once said: ‘All that sanita- 
tians really ask for is full control over the 
underwear.” This is an overmodest de- 
mand, but it shows the importance of the 
question—a question on which doctors 
disagree, while manufacturers reap a har- 
vest from their disagreement. Union suit 
it should be in winter—that point, at 














least, is fairly agreed. Without it the dis- 
tribution of warmth is uneven. No matter 
what is worn.above, there ¢an be no pro- 
tection like that of the close garment, 
which should cover the body well from 
neck to wrists and ankles. 

Next, the material. There’s the rub. 
First, we have to remember that all we can 
ask of any garment is that it preserve the 
heat of the body. The fabric has no 
warmth of its own. The best it can do is 
to keep our own warmth from getting 
away. With this in mind, consider the 
various values. Wool is said to be the ma- 
terial which conducts the least heat away 
from the body; therefore we call it “warm.” 
Cotton comes next, and linen is the most 
rapid conductor of all, working twice as 
fast as wool to carry off the heat which 
your own body-furnace is trying to build 
up. But although these facts seem to 
point to wool as the one winter fabric, it 
has its enemies. There are those, among 
them physicians, who hold that the pres- 
ent-day houses are so overheated that it is 
dangerous to wear wool while in them. 
Better make up the deficiency by heavier 
outdoor wraps, advises this faction. 

Every mother must be her own family’s 
jury, with the doctor as judge. Our cli- 
mates vary vastly over the United States. 
So, too, does the heating of houses vary. 
But since the Bellevue medical faculty, and 
the Bureau of Educational Hygiene, of 
New York City, both represent a modern 
and sound attitude, I have asked Dr. I. H. 
Goldberger, who belongs to both of them, 
to sum up the pres and cons. He declares 
for wool for the winter garments in a repre- 
sentative climate. Not a heavy-weight, 
but all wool. The girl in her teens should 


spend so much time in the open that the 
need for close warmth outdoors will more 
than offset any need for a cooler garment 


The charm of youthfulness is prettily expressed 
in tulle in this dance frock with a little bodice 
of silver lace under the tulle and a taffeta 
and silver lace skirt. In any pastel shade, $30 


Front lacing prevenis drawin in at the waist 
and pressure on the diaphregm; this corset 
waist is lightly boned and correct and suitable 
for the misses figure. Place the measuring- 
tape around the waist over the clothes and 
order size two inches smaller: in 19- to 30- 
inch; for misses $2, modified for girls, $1.50 


Far too wise is Good Housekeeping to lecture 
very you:tg lcdies about what not to wear with- 
out showing them first the many delightful things 
they may wear. All the models on this and the 
opposite page, which may be had in sizes 14, 
16,, and 18 years, and to order in size 20 years, 
live up to the rules laid dozun by hygiene. Upon re- 
ceipt of check or money-order Good Housekeeping 
will buy them for you, or it will furnish addresses 
where they may be bought. Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West goth St., N. Y. City. 


A crépe de €hine dress in light blue, pink, 
white, or navy blue with a white collar; 
$18.75. Straight, box-plaited black or blue 
serge dress with baize cloth collar; $19.75 


indoors. Furthermore, why let a room be 
overheated? If a room is ventilated as 
thoroughly ‘as it should be, the warmth of 
the wool will make it safe and comfortable 
to sit in all during the winter. 

If a girl has been used to wearing cotton 
in winter, however, and has been healthy, 
Dr. Goldberger recommends that no 
change be made. If, on the other hand, the 
girl’s functional health is not establishing 
itself well, it may be necessary to change 
to wool for the sake of abundant warmth. 
A loose-mesh always tends to preserve the 
body’s heat, for it admits air, and air is a 
non-conductor of the heat of the body. 
Therefore, the open-weave underwear, the 
knitted coat or sweater, the furs with their 
loose hairs, all help her to keep the body’s 
own warmth far better than does any of 
the woven fabrics. 

As for the summer underwear, Dr. Gold- 
berger recommends a long shirt modeled 
much on the lines of the athletic shirt, 
reaching to the knees, with a low-cut neck, 
and sleeveless. A mixture of silk and linen 
is refreshing in hot weather; less expensive 
and very serviceable is all-linen or cotton. 

No one problem of dress has caused as 
much debate as the corset, from the time 
when Catherine de Medici opened hers 
on hinges and secured its steel rods with 
hasp and pin. The mother of the adoles- 
cent girl is torn with perplexity, for the 
young lady is beginning to sniff scornfully 
at “those horrid cld waists—just like a 
kid’s!” She “adores” the wickedest of 
heels, the most extreme of figures, and she 
has the wiles of a Circe to wrest what she 
wants from stern parenthood. And yet it is 
an arresting fact that at this impression- 
able period of her free young body a life- 
long harm may be done if an error be made. 

Far be it from me to tilt at windmills. 
Granted the corset (Continucd on page 190) 


Semifitted, with the skirt attached to the lining, 

this radium taffeta evening dress is suitable 

and charming. In pink or blue taffeta with 

white net yoke and sleeves it is only $21.50 
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One of the Most Unwomanly Things a Woman 
Can Ever Do Is Not to Look Pretty 
When No One Is Looking 


The negligée below is coat-like with its long 
semi-belted silhouette, and pockets for such 
trivial stowaways as handkerchief or tiny 
mirror. Fine net lace forms the collar and 
edges the sleeves and skirt, and ever so many 
long ribbons with rosebuds at the other ‘end 
are the trimming. In peach, blue, white, or 
lavender crépe de Chine the negligée is $14.75 


She who is slim and svelt will be delighted with 
the girdle-topped corset Vincinnette, espe- 
cially for the slender figure. It is of toile 
batiste, dainty with ribbon and lace trimming 
at the top, and is lightly boned, with a small 
waist, long hips, and a medium-length skirt. It 
is priced, according to material, at $2.50 to $5 


Billows of exquisitely fine net lace froth out at 
the edges of the two-piece negligée below, and 
little ruffles of lace fall becomingly over the 
arms. The underdress, which hangs from the 
shoulders, and the bolero are of coral, blue, 
mauve, or pink Georgette crépe, and wee little 
French rosebuds that bob about on top of the 
lace are the trimming. The price is $29.50 





FASHIONS 


The sautoirs above are so prettily unnec- 
essary, to see them is to want them; the 
erosgrain ribbon sautoir with three oval 
gold clasps; $1: the cord with four 
rhinestones and a silver clasp is $3.50 


Colors contrast in the negligéz below with 
a picot-edged chiffon jacket over an under- 
dress of satin with lace bodice. With an 
Alice blue jacket, the underdress is pink; 
with white, lavender; peach, peach; $39 





IN 


FLUMMERITIES 


Upon receipt of check or money-order 
Good Housekeeping will buy for you, 
anything sketched on this or the oppo- 
site page, or will furnish addresses 


where they may be bought. 


Address 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West goth Street, New York City 


Above at the left two rhinestone pins 
tipped out of the shallow jewel box, one of 
rhinestones and simulated sapphires, 214 
in. long, $4.95; the other of rhinestones, 
21% in. long, $5. The smart new vachette 
leather purse above, trimmed with black 
and white striped silk, is priced at $4.95 


The motor veil of lace and chiffon at the 
upper left is $3.95; the chiffon and net 
veil on the stand is from Bonwit Teller 
& Co. Fashion favors beaded bags, and 
those above are from J. M. Gidding & Co. 


Made of figured silk broché is the corset 
below, “Vincinnette,” particularly excel- 
lent model for the average and larger figure. 
It has medium-low bust, deep gores, a 
full back, and a long skirt, well boned; $5 


The long slim lady below wears a room 
robe of crépe de Chine with frilly lace at 
the neck and sleeves and a bow across the 
front. You may have a robe like hers of 
either pink or blue crépe de Chine for $9.75 











The Science of Adding an Inch to a W oman’ s 2 
Stature and Subtracting Several : 
from Her Waist and Hips 


A blouse of dark chiffon over white Japanese 
silk has revers and cuffs of satin and a vest 
and collar of pink Georgette crépe. In navy 
blue, brown, plum, black, or green, sizes 42 
to 50, it is $9.75; sizes 52 to 56, it is $10.50 


In the broadcloth suit at the left, the uneven 
coat gives length. The collar, cuffs, and 
girdle are velvet. In brown, navy blue, black, 
or taupe, sizes 34 to 42; $29.50. In any color, 
the velvet and grosgrain ribbon hat is $12.50 


The suit at the right above in navy blue, black, 
brown, green, or plum broadcloth, sizes 42 to 
50, $34.75; 51 to 56, $36.75. In wool velours, 
sizes 42 to 50, $37.75; 51 to 56, $39.75. In 
any color, the grosgrain ribbon hat is only $15 


The corset below, with elastic inserts, has an 
attached belt for $2 extra, which supports the 
surplus flesh. In coutil, any size, $3.95; sizes 
26 to 36 in broché; $8.95. If this is not what is 
required, expert advice will be given by letter 


The woman with a stout figure need look no less 
comely than her slender neighbor, if her clothes 
are rightly selected, and in these models Good 
Housekeeping believes she will find real satis- 
faction. On receipt of check or money-order 
we will buy any of them for you prompily 


viii 
Of heavy crépe de Chine with Georgette crépe (QQ Ys yw : This top-coat of velours with crossed belt and 
sleeves and net lace collar and vest is this dress. convertible collar in navy blue, brown, black, 
There is a silk lining in the waist. In black, : or green, sizes 42 to 50, is $25.75; sizes 51 to 
navy blue, gray, wistaria, or green, sizes q 56, $27.75. In any color the velvet and gros- 
39 to 50, $29.85; in sizes 51 to 56, it is $32.50 grain ribbon turban is priced at only $13.50 
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AST month this department dealt 
chiefly with the tailored suit, the 
waist to be worn with it, and a 

tailored diess. Therefore, it behooves us 
now to think of the more elaborate dress 
for afternoon teas or formal occasions of 
the winter, and the evening frock and 
coat, and such models are illustrated here, 
as well as a pretty little sports suit for 
winter wear. It is quite amazing how the 
sports suit has grown in popularity. 

The afternoon costume, illustrated in 
the middle at the bottom of the page, is a 
particularly good one, as it forms a two- 
piece costume. As shown, there isa dress 
of Georgette crépe—which would be 
charming in baize, pearl gray, or Nattier 
blue—with a hem of velours or velveteen 
in a dark color which blends with the 
dress itself, and there is also a long coat to 
complete this costume. The coat is made 
of the material which is used for the hem 
of the dress, and so a conservative dark 
suit for street wear is achieved, yet when 
the coat is removed a charming dress is dis- 
played for reception or theater wear. This 
is a particularly nice combination fer 
women who live just outside of a lars 
city; the suit is permissible’ on the train, 
and discreetly conceals the light dress. 
This model has been selected because it is 
easy to make. The waist is quite plain, 


Simple as it is smart, and easily made by her 
who is clever with sewing, is this evening w rap 
with the new long line at the hips. The sports 
suit at the top of the page costs very little if 
it is made at home and with a good pattern 


FITTING FASHION TO YOUR FUNDS 


in, 
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Patterns for the designs on this page may be had 
only through Good Housekee ping; like the pai- 
terns for all other designs shown in the fashion 
department, they are 25 cents for waist, skirt, or 
coat, and 50 cents for the complete costume. 


To solve the problem of suit and afternoon 
dress in one, the Georgette crépe dress below 


has a deep velveteen hem to match the coat 


shown; with the coat the costume is a suit, 
without it, a most charming afternoon gown 















with the armholes finished with a cording 
and the sleeves set on to a net lining. The 
plain gathered skirt has a straight section 
added to it on each side to give the drapery. 
The short coat is semi-fitted, belted, and 
shows the new collar of fur, which is dis- 
tinctly deep in the back. Dyed coney is 
inexpensive, and could well be used here. 
The evening frock at the lower right was 
planned to renovate a taffeta frock of last 
season. The material of almost any of the 
full dresses could be cleaned and cut into 
the straight skirt of the dress shown, over 
which two silk net skirts could be hung. 
On the under one a casing is made, through 
which are run broad bands of ribbon fin- 
ished by flat bows. Taffeta the color of the 
ribbon is used for the girdle-like part of the 
bodice, and silk net forms the rest of it. 
Velveteen makes a very satisfactory 
evening wrap, and at the lower left is a 
model any girl can make. « It is well to 
consider the color scheme in one’s evening 
dress and wrap. For instance, a dress of 
turquoise blue and maize would be charm- 
ing worn under a turquoise blue wrap lined 
with pink and trimmed with marabou. 
The sports suit at the top of the page 
would be very smart of Jersey cloth or 
Jerseylike material, with the collar, belt, and 
cuffs of stitched velours. This use of stitch- 
ing is new, inexpensive, and quite smart. 













The material from almost any full skirt of last 
year may be cleaned and cut over into this gir- 
dle-like bodice and straight slip; then a few 
yards of silk net to form the overskirts, and a 
few yards of ribbon for trimming are added 
7 7 
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Just the Colonial platter you have always 
intended to buy, but considered it more or less 
an extravagance? Well, here it is, more reason- 
ably priced than you probably ever saw it 
before, of Sheffield plate, and guaranteed for 
five years. In the size for a bread tray, 1114 
in. long, it is $3.85; in platter sizes, 12 in. long, 
$6.50; 14 in., $7.25; 16 in., $10.75; 18 in., $13.25 


Suggestions to the hostess as to 
what to serve to her guests have 
always been one of the princi- 
pal features of Good House- 
keeping, and now we take that 
same quality of reliability 
characteristic of our sugges- 
tions us to what to serve, and 
apply it to suggestions as to 
what to serve it in. On re- 
ceipt of check or money-order we 
will buy for you, anything on 
this page, or furnish addresses 
where they may be bought 
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An ingenious combination is this 
cut glass set; flat flowers are 
lovely in the dish and long- 
stemmed flowers in the vase. But 
you need a hors d’ceuvre dish? 
Then presto! take out the vase, 
and there is your hors d’ceuvre 


dish, properly divided up; $3 


SPECIALLY in the smaller towns 

and cities the shopper for the house- 
hold is hampered by a lack of variety and 
novelty in the articles offered by local 
shops, and by her inability to buy at the 
advantageous prices a big city shop can 
afford to make. And that is where the 
Good Housekeeping shopper is of service. 
In all the household articles on this and 
the opposite page, which we will be glad 
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\s every one knows the last of a dinner 
for which the first is made is the pretty 
picture of the table with the guests sip- 
ping their coffee. while they talk. And 
lived there ever a hostess who did not 
delight in hesitating over the “how many 
lumps?”—if she knew her coffee service 
looked lovely in the candlelight. This 
four-piece set of Sheffield ware is $10 
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These dishes all come together. You may leave 
the inner compartments in and serve two 
vegetables in the covered dish, or take the 
divided dish out and serve one thing; or, the 
third alternative, you may take out the inner 
dish and have three serving dishes. The out- 
side dish and cover is $8.85, the inside dish 
$4.75, all of Sheffield ware in a Colonial pattern 


SHIPPING NOTE 
In 50 miles of N. Y. express- 
age on coffee set is prepaid; 
at greater distance, to be paid 
by purchaser. In 100 miles of 
N.Y. expressage on the platter, 
vegetable dish, salad set, or 
cut glass bowl ts prepaid, and 
at a greater distance, to be paid 
by purchaser. Express or 
parcels post charges on the 
candlestick, bread tray, and cut 
glass vase and hors d’ euvre dish, 
to be paid by the purchaser 
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The pretty custom of serving the salad at the 
table finds encouragement aplenty in this 
lovely salad set of Doulon ware in gay colors. 
It is only $8, and there are twelve plates and 
a bowl. The set is also charming for use in 
afternoon entertaining, or at a buffet supper 
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Cut glass bowls are a sort of convention 
one expects in an established household; 
in fact, they just seem to happen someway 
in all the best-regulated families. So, if 
in all the best-regulated families. So, 1 
you haven’t one, you will doubtless 
acquire this one at once. It is finely cut, 
and g inches in diameter, for $5.50 
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® For a long time we forgot about 

| 4 candles, but now we have tired of 

/ our new electric and gas toys, and 

- a candle to light us to bed is one 

of our most modern charms. This 

one is 65 cents; the extra lamp 

attachment which makes it a safe 

night lamp is 50c; $1.15, complete 


to buy for you without extra charge, we 
have kept in mind the quality which 
enables Good Housekeeping to give a 
guaranteed service. Therefore, from the 
best that the big New York stores have to 
offer, and at the sale prices they make to the 
cosmopolitan shopper, our readers who live 
hundreds of miles away may select with just 
as much freedom of choice and assurance 
of good value as though they lived here. 











THINGS TO PICK UP 


The housekeeper turns her 
thoughts now towards ways and 
means of making the long winter 
evenings co and an electric 
lamp for the living-room or library 
table is one of the things she thinks 
of. This black lacquer and gold 
lamp, 19 in. high, with one light, 
nd a parchment shade, is $8.75 


and 


A floor reading-lamp which will fol- 
low your chair around wherever 
you put it is certainly a most oblig- 
ing Pi ece of furniture, and that is 
just what the one at the right will 
do. ti is inC hinese lacquer finish 
with characteristic Chinese decora- 
tion in the parchment shade on a 
metal extension rod. Price, $30 


Prompt service ts a particular aim of 
the Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, and immediate personal at- 
tention is given to every order. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
freight is comparatively slow, and that 
though articles sometimes seem slowin 
arriving, they have, nevertheless, beea 


shipped from New York promptly 
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She who makes an art of home- 
making recognizes the charm of 
candlelight. To match the rather 
formal furniture of the library, 
or to use on the sideboard or 
the dress‘ng table, the solid ma- 
hogany candlestick shown is 
charming. It is 9 in. high; $1.50 a 
pair. May be wired by your elec- 
tricien for electric bulb or for 
small extra cost may be wired here 
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The chair above fairly holds out the wel- 
come of real comfort —the kind you must 
have when you are tired, and the kind you 
luxuriate in when idling. Upholstered in 
brown Spanish leather, filled with hair and 
moss; $39.50: upholstered in muslin ,$20.50 


The odd chair that fits so nicely in the 
guest-room or the hall, and must be 
sturdy enough to adapt itself to all sorts 
of service, is excellently represented in 
the rush seated model at the left. It is of 
solid mahogany, with a roll back, $11.5¢ 


At the right is an admirable example of 
the gate leg table. Of solid mahogany, 
5 by 32 in. top, 27 in. high, it is $11.75; 
35 by 38 in. top, 27 in. high, $12.50; 33 by 
49 in. top, 29 in. high, $15.75; 33 by 
46 in. top, 29 in. high, price, $16.50 


for 
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Just the sort of table to draw u ip 

front of the open fire at tea-time, 
or to read by, and so self-effacing 
in nature it can be tipped up and 
set back against the wall almost 
anywhere when it is not in use: 
it is of solid mahogany and i 
22 in. across. It is to be had f 

the very unusual price of $4.75 


The armchair and floor-lamp de- 


livered free within 1000 mi iles of 
New York; rush-bottom chair and 
gate-leg table within 300 miles 
table lamp within 150 miles. Ex- 
pressage, parcels post, or freight 
charges to be paid by purchaser ex- 
cept as specified; within the limits 
specified transportation’ prepaid 


Trustworthy pieces of furniture at 
the best prices the large New York 
shops are able to offer. Upon re- 
ceipt of check or money order Good 
Housekeepirg will buy for you 
without extra charge, anything on 
this page, or will furnish address 
where they may be bought. Address 
Good Hous rehee ping Shopping Sero- 
ice, 119 West goth St., N.Y. City 
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The Institute kitchen, showing the advantages of an oblong shape which permits of planning all the cooking 
operations across the short dimension of the room. The utensils and furnishings have all passed the rigid 
Institute tests and both individually and as a whole are the acme of convenience, economy, and practicality 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Household Experiment-Station for Testing Model 
Housekeeping Methods, Recipes, and Appliances 


HE service offered by Good House- 
keeping Institute stands unique 
and alone. In the Institute lab- 

oratory and Model kitchen, under condi- 
tions that are carefully approximated to 
those in the home, all sorts of appliances 
manufactured to make housekeeping easy 
are carefully tested. All that can be safely 
approved for construction, efficiency, and 
cost are published in the quarterly bulletin 
issued by the Institute, and for sale at 
five centsa copy. No buying guide can be 
safer for the housewife to follow, for this 
service adds value to a “money-back” 
guarantee, in that it prevents the occasion 
arising when ‘‘money-back” is necessary. 
When equipment approved by Good House- 
keeping Instituteis purchased, there is little 
opportunity for costly mistakes to occur. 

But efficiency in housekeeping involves 
more than efficient apparatus, and so 
Good Housekeeping Institute has been 
equipped to work out better and easier 
methods of doing the old tasks. Much 
depends upon the planning of the day’s 
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Mildred Maddocks, Director 


work; fully as much depends upon the 
proper placing of the equipment with 
reference to the work to be accomplished, 
if we would change the old housekeeping 
of drudgery to the newer housekeeping 
of easy accomplishment. Therefore, no 
thought was spared to make the Institute 
Kitchen attractive and efficient. In the 
task, we found that the most convenient 
features were not the most expensive 
ones. A sink, cabinet, and table of the 
correct heights for easy working were 
found to be the greatest possible labor- 
savers. They should be in every kitchen. 

The Institute kitchen was planned 
oblong in shape because it allows for the 
most efficient working conditions, espe- 
cially when all the cooking operations are 
planned across the short dimensions of 
the room. The refrigerator was placed, in 
accordance with this scheme, midway 
between the sink and the kitchen-cabinet. 
This type of kitchen floor plan allows the 
greatest economy of space, together with 
more room and ventilation, than would 
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be possible with the square floor area. 
We heartily indorse the oblong kitchen for 
all new house-plans. 

The color-scheme of the kitchen is a soft 
Colonial buff and white. The floor is laid 
with an inlaid linoleum of tiny yellow and 
white block pattern. This grade of lin- 
oleum cost $1.85 a yard. In laying the 
linoleum, it was allowed to stretch for 
three weeks before it was cemented to the 
floor and waxed. 

The walls of the kitchen are finished in a 
metal tiling, wainscot height; above the 
wainscot is a washable paint in a soft 
yellow cream tint. The metal tiling on the 
walls is notable because it is so easy to 
install, so comparatively inexpensive, and 
so easy to keep clean. 

The sink chosen for the Institute is a 
model in which drain-board and sink are 
cast in one piece and enameled. It was set 
thirty-five inches from the floor to the 
bottom of the sink. This height has proved 
to give the utmost comfort to a worker five 
feet in height, and is not too low for a 





worker up to five feet, eight 
inches in height. The dishes are 
washed directly in the sink, and a 
small rubber mat is used as a 
stopper for the drain. 

All of the kitchen equipment 
will be changed from time to 
Lime as new apparatus comes in 


to be tested for permanent equip- 
ment. A white enamel refriger- 
ator was selected, also a white 
metal enameled kitchen-cabinet. 

Above the door where it will 
most effectively operate is in- 
stalled an electric ozonator, which 
already has proved itse 


The director’s office. Here it is that the 
administrative details are looked after 
and the thousands of household queries 
from readers all over the world answered 


An oil range under test, is shown above. 
The heating ability of the burner is indi- 
cated by the time it takes to heat 1 quart 
of water to 200° F. in a standard utensil 


At the left the Institute electrical engi- 

neer is at work. Both direct and alter- 

nating currents are available,and delicate 

recording instruments insure accuracy 
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An oil-stove under test. Tne weight 
of oil used in a given time is 
an index of the stove’s efficiency 


of burning up the cooking-odors 
common to every kitchen. 

The kitchen chairs are inex- 
pensive, of simple Colonial line, 
and were purchased unfinished, 
then painted a tone to match the 
linoleum and given a light wax 
finish. 

Much time and money is wasted 
in following printed recipes that 
are “not quite right.” Good 
Housekeeping saves its readers this 
expense by having all its recipes 
tested before they are printed. 
Beginning with this issue all the 
work of testing recipes will be 
done in the kitchen of the Insti- 
tute by one of the Institute staff 
and under the personal supervision 
of the Institute Director. This 
service is to include not only the 
regular department of ‘Tested 
Recipes,”’ but will cover every 
recipe printed. The Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner to be published in the 
next issue has already been “ tested 
and approved” by the Institute 
“staff” of “ tasting experts.” 

The Institute laboratory for 
testing appliances has an interest all its 
own. Here the apparatus under test can 
be seen by visitors, but we send back to 
the manufacturer every appliance as soon 
as the test is completed. But catalogs and 
descriptions of all the articles tested are 
available at all times, and the staff will 
gladly furnish information concerning 
the special articles callers are interested in. 

All appliances that are received at the 
Institute are put to a practical test. In the 
‘case of a kerosene oil-stove, the first test is 
one to determine how much oil is required 
to operate it,.an/ to do this, the burners of 
the stove are first lighted and allowed to 
burn for one-half hour, until it is absolutely 
certain that they are operating efficiently. 
Then the tank is weighed with the oil in 
it; the burners are allowed to operate for 
one hour, when the tank is again weighed. 
From its weight, it is then possible to 
determine the amount of oil required for 
each burner operated on the stove. 
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Another Institute standby; a well- 
equipped kitchen-cabinet, with spacious 
shelf is a great time- and energy-saver 


A burner efficiency test is also made; 
this is done by heating a quart of water in 
a standard aluminum open utensil from 


tap temperature to 200°. Temperature 
readings are taken every minute; by 
comparing the time different stoves re- 
quire to raise the tempeiature of water a 
given number of degrees, the relative 
efficiency of the stoves is determined. As 
a final test, a standard recipe for baking- 
powder biscuits is baked in the oven, when 
it becomes quite possible either to approve 
or disapprove an oil-stove equipment from 
the information obtained through the tests 
to which all are impartially submitted. 


Showing that the Institute practises 
whatit preaches about high sinks; they 
have every advantage over low ones 


In testing electric appliances of 
all sorts, careful records are made 
of the actual cost in electric cur- 
rent for any given operation. This 
cost proves negligible for all power 
machines. No matter how high the 
current rate, where the first cost 
can be afforded, it is wise to pur- 
chase motor-driven household ap- 
pliances, as vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing-machines, dish-washing ma- 
chines, and the like. Even with a 
ten-cent rate the cost of operating 
will be only from one to two cents 
an hour. The cost is higher for all 
electrically heated appliances. Al! 
of the ‘“lamp-socket” type, in 
which attachment is made into a 
lighting circuit, will cost approxi- 
mately six cents an hour to oper- 
ate. The cost will mount up if the 
appliance is used continuously, but 
again is negligible in the case of 
toaster, chafing-dishes, etc., be- 
cause they need be used such a 
short time. A household electric 
iron is economical in operation, but 
for another reason. While it costs 
six cents an hour to operate it, an 

actual saving results, because the ironing 
can be done in about half the time, at a 
distinct saving of the wages of a laundress, 
or of the time and energy of the house- 
keeper herself. 

As much as possible, the results of the 
tests and experiments will be published in 
this department of the magazine. Learn 
to read it, criticize it freely, adopt those 
suggestions available for your special use, 
and write us frankly how we can be of 
greater service to you. in solving the 
problem of the age—better housekeeping 
and consequently a better and_ higher 
plane of living. 

Our readers will find the Good House- 
keeping Institute staff at 105 West 3cth 
Street from 9 A.M. until 5:30 P.M., and all 
are cordially invited to visit the Institute 
at any time. The Institute library offers 
an opportunity to see the latest books pub- 
lished upon Home Economics, and it is de- 
sired that readers shall make free use ot it 
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TESTED HELPS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


A little auxiliary is the washer 
in which washing, boiling, and 
rinsing happens in one tub; it 
is excellent for sterilizing linen 


At the right is everything you 
can think of, and everything 
you usually forget, when you 
put up an automobile luncheon 


THE Mapleware Lunch Set 

is a set of light wooden 
dishes which makes a_ useful 
sanitary outfit for fall picnics, 
automobile parties, and so forth. 
It contains an ample supply of 
dishes for serving six people, 
and provides a convenient and 
economical set that may be 
discarded after one use. The 
price is 25 cents. 


THE Kiddikum is a child’s 
dressing-chair with eight 

pegs on the back on which the 

child may hang his clothes, and 

there is a shelf beneath the seat 

for shoes. The chair saves the 

mother’s time and helps the 

child to learn to care for his 

own possessions. It is wood 

coated with white enamel; and 

set in the back is a nursery picture on 

cloth, covered with glass. Price, $5.50. 


THE Tiny-Maid Washer is intended for 

washing small quantities of soiled 
linens. The tub is heavily nickeled metal 
and has a capacity of 514 gallons. It is 
equipped with two nickel adjustable suc- 
tion cups, easily operated by hand by 
means of a lever, spring, and a wooden 
handle. Among the advantages of this 
washer are: the strong suction developed, 
which makes washing rapid, the tub may 
be placed directly on the stove and the 
entire washing, boiling, and_ rinsing 
processes carried on in the one tub; for 
sterilizing the washing necessary dur- 
ing a contagious illness, it is valuable. 
Price, $6.00. 


HE Sani-Can Garbage Receptacle is of 
_ metal. The principal feature is a 
hinged lid which is raised by the foot on a 
pedal. The lid may be removed without 
touching it with the hands. The lid con- 
tains a perforated tin can which holds a 
disinfecting compound. The container 
IS 10 inches in diameter, 12 inches high, 
and weighs eight pounds. Price, $3.00. 


A booklet, ‘‘Household Devices Tested and 
Approved,” and two quarterly supple- 
ments, describing fifteen hundred guar- 
anteed devices, have been issued and may 
le hed at ten cents for the booklet ard 
five cents each for the supplements, post- 
paid. The “* Efficiency Kitchens Revised” 
and “Cooking Utensils” bulletins are 
fifteen cents each, postpaid. In addition 
to the information in the magazine and 
bulletins, Miss Maddocks wil! be glad to 


write you about your household problems 
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This ingenious paper garbage can 
stands all day in the corner of the 
sink, and at night disappears forever 


Second above is a can which makes 
you three-handed; you press it open 
with your foot, and have two hands left 
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At last a clock that runs 
without winding. It shuts 
off the gas at any desired 
time from 5 minutes to 2 hrs. 


The “place for everything and 
everything in its place” habit is 
acquired if a child has the Kid- 


dikum wardrobe chair shown 


HE Sentinel Automatic 

Timer automatically shuts 
off the supply of gas to the 
water-heater. It contains a 
marine-clock movement and 
may be set to shut off the gas 
in anywhere from five minutes 
up to one hour and 50 minutes. 
It is not even necessary to 
wind the clock. The device 
may be attached to any equip- 
ment which uses gas for fuel. 
The price is $6.50. 


HE Wayne Garbage Bags 

are of heavy waterproof 

paper and are provided with 

a wire stand which supports 

the bag upright and open at 

the sink. The stand has four 

vertical heavy wire posts which 

support it from the inside. 

Each bag is capable of holding about 

four quarts of refuse and will last a day 

without becoming so wet as to tear. The 

bags are destroyed after one day’s use. 

Price of stand 15 cents; 30 bags, one 
month’s supply, 25 cents. 
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HE J. M. Fire Extinguisher is one ‘of 
the small cylindrical piston type. Both 
nozzle and plunger may be locked; and by 
closing the nozzle and working the piston, 
enough air may be stored in the cylinder 
to expel the whole contents when the nozzle 
is opened. This offers a great aid to ac- 
curacy in directing the stream, as usually, 
in this type, the effort made in pumping 
disturbs the control. As soon as the liquid 
comes in contact with the flames, a heavy 
gas is generated which effectually smothers 
the fire. The price, including an iron wall- 
bracket, is $8.00. 


HE Tepco Wash-Tub Cover offers a 

means of permanently covering the 
ordinary wooden tub top with a sanitary 
washable material. It is made of sheet 
steel, coated with a good grade of white 
porcelain enamel which will resist hard 
knocks and is net easily stained. 

$3 





TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-four unusual recipes for seasonable dishes submitted by readers 
and tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is stifled once before measuring. 


Apple Pudding 

6 green apples, grated 34 cupful sugar 
8 macaroons, crummed 5 eggs | 
1 cupful milk Few grains salt 

Mix the ingredients together in the order given, 
slizhtly beating the eggs. Butter a mold, pour the 

shtly g 
mixture into it, dot with butter, and bake in an oven 
quick at first then moderate until firm—about forty- 
five minutes in all. Unmold when cool. Serve 
plain or with cream. 

Mrs. Anzelo Passetta, 128 W. o9'h St., New York Coty. 


Spanish Salad Dressing 

3¢ cupful powdered sugar 1¢ teaspoonful black pep- 
14 teaspoonful salt per ‘ : 
14 teaspoonful mustard 1 teaspoonful vinegar 
I heaping teaspoonful 14 cupful olive-oil 

paprika Juice of 1 lemon, strained 

Mix together dry ingredients, add the vinegar. 
slowly beat in the oil; then add the lemon-juice. It 
should be very thoroughly beaten. This is espe- 
cially good on fruit or tomato salad. 
Mrs. F. P. Vickery. 1455 Undercliff Ave., New York City. 
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Stickies 
biscuit Nutmeg 
Butter 


Sugar, either brown or white 


Spread the biscuit-Jough thickly with the butter 
beaten toa cream. Sprinkle thickly with sugar, and 
grate nutmeg lightly over the whole. Roll up, cut 
with a sharp knife, place cut side down in a baking- 
tin, and bake in a quick oven. For biscuit-dough 
made of two cupfuls of flour, one-quarter cupful of 
butter, and one-third cupful of sugar will be needed. 
These are delicious with afternoon tea. 

M. M.S., 332 N. 6th St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Mock Gnocchi 


Cooked farina, about 3 cup- 1 cunful grated cheese 
fuls 


t I white sauce 
Rinse good-sized timbale-molds or small custard- 
cups with cold water, anc pour in the farina. Let 
stand till cool. Turn out into a shallow buttered 
baking-dish, and pour the sauce, which should be 
highly seasoned with salt and pepper and a little 
cayenne, around them. Sprinkle the cheese over the 
top and dust with paprika. Brown in a quick oven. 
Vrs, 1. L. Eaton, Concord, Ma 


Rack of Lamb, Parisian 


onful mustard 
1 pepper 
ablespoonful catchup, or 
i i 1 cupful stewed tomat« 
f boiling water I teaspoonful nutmeg 


HNN WR Sw 


Order the lamb cracked, and with a small piec: 
taken from the top; this may be used for soup. 
Remove any surplus fat. Wipe meat with a damp 
cloth. Put a tablespoonful of butter in a roasting 
pan, and when very hot add the lamb. Brown well 
and dust with salt and pepper; then add the vege- 
tables, and in about fifteen minutes add the boiling 
water, pouring it around the meat. Reduce the heat 
and roast for an hour, basting occasionally. In the 
meantime prepare peas as usual, and cook a quart 
of small potatoes in a casserole. Put a tablespoonful 
of butter in the casserole. After it is very hot, add 
the potatoes scraped and dried, dust them with salt, 
and brown, turning often. It will take an hour 
to complete them. Then put meat in the center of 
a large platter, and garnish with the peas and pota- 
toes. In making the sauce remove the excess fat 
from vegetables and drippings in the roasting-pan, 
and add a tablespoonful of flour for each cupful of 
sauce desired, and boiling water if necessary. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. If celery is out of season, 
two teaspoonfuls of celery-salt may be used instead. 

Mrs W. H. Hillier, 1406 So. 54th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jolly Boys 





MENUS 


for 
Various Occasions 


Any recipe called for w'll be sent 
@ iwo-cent slamp. 


OCTOBER MENUS FOR ONE 
WEEK 


Monday, Breakfast 
Sliced Orange 


Scrambled Eggs and Bacon 
Corn Cake Coffee 


Luncheon 
Mock Gnocchi 
_ Raised Biscuits 
Fruit Tea 
Dinner 
Thin Tomato Soup 
Pressed Corned Beef 
Plain Potatoes Buttered Carrot 
Mashed Turnip 
Squash Pie Coffee 


Tuesday, Breakfast 
Bananas 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
Milk 
Browned Corned-Beef Hash 
Graham Gems Coffe 


Luncheon 
Veal Loaf 
Bread and Butter 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Plain Blanc Mang 


Cocoa 


Dinner 
Spinach Soup 
aked Ham Scalloped Cab! 
Sweet Pickles 
Dressed Lettuce 
Lemon Cracker Pudding 


Wednesday, Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Ham Omelet 
ran Gems 


Luncheon 
Sausages and Spaghetti 
Baked Ap 
Tea 


Dinner 
€tock-Soup 
Rack of Lamb Mashed Potatoes 
Peas String Bean Salad 
Tapioca Cream with Pineap>! 


Thursday, Breakfast 
Baked Apples 
Oatmeal and Cream 
Frizzled Bacon 
Muffin 


Luncheon 
Shepherds’ Pic Drop Bi 
Rice Custard Tea 


Dinner 
Julienne Soup 
Pork-Chops 
Mashed Potatoes Apple Rit 
Brussels Sprout 
Dressed Lettt 
Snow Pudding 


Friday, Breakfast 
Grapes 
Poached Eggs on Toast 


iffles 


Luncheon 
Pan-Roasted Oysters 
Raised Corn-meal Muffir 
Fruit and Nut Cak« 
Tea 


Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Halibut Cooked in Waiter 
Egg Sauce 
Plain Boiled Potatoe 
Buttered Beets 
Apple Pudding 


Saturday, Breakfast 


Wheatena Cream 
Broiled Finnan-Haddie 


Egg Muffins 
Cereal Coffee 








Recipes for this cepartment may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. Alt least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable manuscripts, 


Cream-of-Pea Soup with Vegetables 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
19 teaspoonful salt 
x teaspoonful pepper 
Few grains nutmeg 

small carrot '4 cupful hot water 

tablespoonfuls flour I can vegetable soup 

14 cupvful cream cr evaporated milk 

Chop together the potato, onion, and carrot, add 
to the boiling water with the peas, cook for an hour, 
replenishing the water as it evaporates. Then 
strain.. Add the vegetable soup diluted according 
to directions, and thicken with the flour and butter 
creamed together with the salt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
and diluted with the hot water. Add the cream 
just before serving. 

Mrs. H. W. Kenaston, 043 Harriet Ave., 


I can peas 
I quart boiling water 

I medium-sized potato 
I small onion 
I 
2 


Canton, O 


Grapefruit and Apricot Salad 
Mayonnaise dressing 


3 grapefruit 
Lettuce 


6 canned apricot halves 
Cut grapetruit in halves; remove pulp, add sugar 

to sweeten, and let it chill for two hours. Arrange 

individually on lettuce-leaves, putting a spoonful of 

grapefruit on frst, then one of mayonnaise, and top- 

ping with an apricot. 

Clara Anderson, 3449 Couz!ry Club Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jolly Boys 


6 tablespoonfuls yellow 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
corn-meal cer 

5 tablespoonfuls bread-flour 's cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 2 cags 

14 teaspoonful salt 2 teaspoonfuls melted butter 
Sift thoroughly the corn-meal, flour, baking- 

powder, and salt; add sugar, egg, and milk; stir in 

quickly the melted butter, and drop by teaspoonfuls 

into deepfat-hot-enough to brown a bit of bread in 

two minutes; drain on crumpled paper, roll in pow- 

dered sugar, and serve hot. Or, omit the sugar and 

serve with maple-sirup, brown-sugar-sirup, or 

melted jelly. Mrs. Estelle Earnest, Hummelstown, Pa 


Belgian Carrots 

2cupfuls thinly sliced '¢ teaspoonful pepper 

French carrot 1 tablespoonful minced 
114 tablespoonfuls sugar parsley 
1; cupful butter 

Combine the sugar and carrots and cook covered 
till soft, adding water barely to cover. When ten- 
der, drain, mince carrots, and add_ remaining 
ingredients. Let stand in a warm place about half 
an hour. 

Mrs. George Hunneman, § Forest S!., Cambridge, Ma 


Sweet Chestnut Purée 
1 pound chestnuts tabl 
t cupful milk : 
16 cupful sugar 
Blanch the chestnuts, then cook until tender in 
boiling water. Drain and rub the chestnuts through 
a sieve, combine with the milk, butter, and sugar, 
and cook until thick. Cool, flavor, and just before 
serving rub again through a colander to give light- 
ness; serve with sweetened whipped cream flavored 
with vanilla. 
Mrs. Angelo Basseta, 128 W. cg'h St., New York Cit 


Fruit and Nut Cake 


1 cupful butter 2 cupfuls chopped‘ walnut- 


2 cupfuls sugar meats 
1 eggs 2cupfuls seeded 
1'4 cupfuls milk raisins 
5 cupfuls flour 2 cupfuls cleaned cur 
1 grated nutmeg 14 teaspoonfuls 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon powder 

Cream the butter and sugar and then beat in the 
eggs one at a time; mix together the flour, baking- 
powder, spices, nuts, and fruit, add a little of this 
to the first mixture, and the remainder alternately 
with the milk. Bake an hour and a half in a slow 
oven (350° F.). This makes two good-sized loaves 
and if wrapped in paraffin paper and stored in a 
crock will keep for months. 

Marie Boucek, 624 Chestnut St., N. S., Pittsburg, P. 
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Stewed Stufted Eggplant 

3 medium-sized eggplants 14 cupful butter ‘ 
3, pound chopped raw beef I medium-sized onion, 

r veal chopped 

, cupful raw unpolished 1 teaspoonful salt 

rice 1% teaspoonful pepper 
I can tomatoes lg teaspoonful cinnamon 

¥% teaspoonful allspice 

Halve the eggplants lengthwise, and scoop out 
the centers. This can be done with a tablespoon, 
the large pieces being salted and peppered, dipped 
in a batter, and fried as fritters. Leave the shells 
with walls a half-inch thick. Mix together the 
seasonings, rice, and meat, and half fill each shell 
with the mixture to allow for the swelling of the 
rice. Fasten the halves together with skewers, 
and pack the eggplants in a deep stew-pan. Fry 
the onion in the butter till light brown, add the 
tomato together with a little salt and pepper, and 
when boiling pour it over the eggplants with 
enough water if necessary to cover well. Stew 
gently, covered, until the eggplants are tender, but 
not broken—about an hour. 
Mrs. M. M. Brearley, 325 Second St., S. E., Washington, 

D. €. 


Sausage and Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce 


I can tomato soup 


I pound sausages 
14 cupful hot water 


15 pound spaghetti 

Prick the sausages thoroughly, place in a frying- 
pan, cover with boiling water, and simmer until 
they are thoroughly done and well-browned, about 
an hour. Break the spaghetti in small pieces, and 
cook in boiling salted water till tender. Drain, 
rinse with cold water, and drain again. Combine 
the sausages and spaghetti in the frying-pan, add 
the soup diluted with the hot water, and let it 
stand till very hot. If desired this may be served 
from the chafing-dish. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Pan-Roasted Oysters 

I pint small oysters, drained % teaspoonful cayenne pep- 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
'4 cupful tomato catchup 
t tablespoonful Worcester- 

shire sauce 

Melt the butter, add the catchup, Worcester- 
shire, cayenne, and salt. Mix the flour with a 
little cold water, add to the milk, and let boil up; 
then combine with the catchup mixture, stirring it 
in slowly. Turn in the oysters, let stand till the 
edges curl, and serve on very hot toast. 

Mrs. H. Giese, Palmyra, N. Y 


per 
l4 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful milk 
1% tablespoonfuls flour 


Cheese Potatoes in Jacket 


6 large potatoes 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
2 egg-whites well-beaten 1g teaspoonful pepper 
I teaspoonful butter Cheese 

¥% cupful rich milk or cream 


Rub potatoes over with melted butter, then 
bake till thoroughly done. Cut in halves length- 
wise, scoop out potato, and mash till all the lumps 
are out. Beat in the butter, milk, and seasoning, 
and, when fluffy, add the egg-whites. Then refill 
the potato-shells, smooth, and place on top of each 
a thin slice of American cheese. Return to oven to 
brown for about ten minutes, and serve at once. 

Mrs. W. E. Snowden, 378 Lusten St., Elberton, Ga. 


Veal Loaf 


3 pounds ground veal 2% teaspoonfuls salt 
I onion 4% teaspoonful pepper 
2cupfuls fine soft bread- 2 eggs 

crums Juice 1 lemon 

34 pound ground fat pork 

_ Work the ingredients together thoroughly; shape 
into a long narrow loaf, sprinkle with lemon-juice 
and place in a baking-pan; roast for an hour and a 
quarter, basting with a little hot water to which has 
been added a tablespoonful of butter or drippings. 

his amount is sufficient for two meals. Serve with 
Creole sauce. 

Mrs. W. G. Balfour, 353 Crawford St., Toronto, Ont: 


Creole Sauce 

2 cupful white sauce 4 tablespoonfuls minced 
2 tablespoonfuls minced on- green peppers 

ion I small can tomato soup 

_In making the white sauce, melt a tablespoonful 
of butter, add the onion and peppers, and cook very 
gently for ten minutes; then blend in a half-table- 
spoonful of flour, stir in slowly a half-cupful of milk, 
and let boil up as usual. Season to taste. Gradu- 
ally beat in the tomato soup, stirring constantly to 
prevent curdling. 

Mrs. W. G. Balfour, 353 Crawford St., Toronto, Ont. 


and Approved Recipes 


Luncheon 
Cream-of-Pea Soup with Vegetables 
Crisp Crackers 
Gingerbread — Whipped Cream 

ea 


Dinner 


Broiled Sirloin Steak 
Cheese Potatoes in Jackets 
Mashed Squash 
Dressed Lettuce 
Caramel Bread Pudding 
Coffee 


Sunday, Breakfast 


Baked Peaches 
Farina Cream 
Pop-Overs 
Coffee 


Dinner 
; Celery Soup 
Fricassee of Chicken Rice 
Stewed Corn Fried Eggplant 
Grapefruit and Apricot Salad 
Nut Jelly Coffee 
Supper 
: Waldcrf Salad 
“Stickies” Wafers 
Cocoa 


LITTLE DINNERS 
Consommé a la Royal 
Baked Halibut Cole-Slaw 
Fillet of Beef 
Mushroom Sauce 
Riced Potatoes 
Squash Belgian Carrots 
Wine Jelly 
Café Noir 


: lue Points 
Crown of Lamb Brown Gravy 
Plain Potatoes Peas 
_ Stewed Stuffed Eggplant 
Fruit Salad with Pineapple Dressing 
Crackers Cheese 


Café Noir 


Lobster Canapés 
Chicken Maryland Cream Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatces 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Cranberry Sauce 
Dressed Lettuce 
Spanish Cream Café Noir 


TRAY SUPPERS FOR SUNDAY 
NIGHTS 


Chicken Sandwiches Olives 
. Individual Molds of Chocolate 
Blanc Mange 
Cocoa Sponge Cake 


Cold Ham with Potato Salad 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 
Tea Sugar Snaps 


Crab and Pimiento Sandwiches 
Crackers with Peanut-Butter 
Cup Custard Tea 


SPECTRUM DINNERS 
(Yellow) 
Duchess Soup 
Boiled Halibut 
Potato Cones 
Mashed Squash Wax-Bean Salad 
Lemon-Ice 
Fancy Cakes Iced in Pale Yellow 
Coffee Bonbons 


(Pink) 


Boiled Salmon 

Drawn-Butter Sauce 
Plain Potatoes 

Stuffed Cucumbers 

Tomato-Jelly Salad 

Raspberry Ice-Cream 

Small Iced Cakes Decorated with 

Pink Candies 


Coffee 


(Green) 


Spinach Soup 

Boiled Fowl Caper Sauce 
Potatoes Sprinkled with Parsley 

Peas 
String-beans, Cress, and Lettuce 

Salad 

Pistachio Ice-Cream 
Coffee 


Egg Sauce 


EASY CHAFING-DISH MENUS 
Tomato Rarebit on Toasted 
Crackers 
Sweet Pickles 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 
Wafers Coffee 


Shrimps a la King 
Olives Bread Sticks 
Frosted Cup-Cakes Cocoa 
Creamed Oysters Crackers 


Date and Nut Sandwiches 
Ice-Cream 


Poached Egg, Tomato Sauce 


44 cupful of water 
Sliced onion 
\% teaspoonful of black pep- 


4 tomatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
6 eggs per 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


Cut the tomatoes into pieces and add the water, 


| onion, salt, and pepper; stew until soft, and press 


through a sieve. Put the butter and flour in a 
saucepan, mix well, add the tomatoes strained, stir 
until boiling, and keep hot over boiling water. 

Fill a saucepan half full of boiling water, add a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar. 
When boiling hard, stir rapidly close to the side of 
saucepan; when the water is in a whirl, drop in the 
eggs, one at a time, in the center; cook two minutes. 
Lift with a skimmer and dish in the tomato sauce 
on a hot platter. Dust with chopped parsley and 
serve. If eggs are poached in this way, they will 
be round and still soft. 


Sambal (a green chutney, Malay) 


3 quinces not wholly ripe I green chilli pepper 
I medium-sized onion 34 teaspoonful salt 


Peel and quarter the quinces, add the onion, pep- 
per, and salt, and grind very fine in a food-chopper. 
Serve with a curry or roast. 

Mrs. H. P. Baldwin, St. Paul, Minn. 


English Chutney Sauce 
16 pound ripe tomatoes 14 cupful chopped mint- 
I pound tart apples leaves 
2 cupfuls granulated sugar 1% cupfuls seeded raisins 
3 large green peppers 3 cupfuls vinegar 
12 small onions 2 teaspoonfuls dry mustard 
1 teaspoonful sa!t 
Chop tomatoes, add salt, and mix. Chop to- 
gether the apples, onions, and raisins and add the 
mint. Scald and cool the vinegar, add sugar and 
mustard, mix all the ingredients together, and allow 
them to stand at least ten days before using, stirring 
them occasionally. This will keep indefinitely. 
Mrs. F. O. Blake;-«06-Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pear Marmalade 
8 nounds pears 14 pound preserved ginger 
4 lemozs 8 pounds sugar 

Peel the pears and cut in small pieces. Add the 

sugar and boil gently for one hour. Boil the lemons 
in water till tender, remove the seeds, squeeze the 
juice into the pears, and chop the peel very fine 
together with the ginger. Add to the pears and boil 
gently for another hour or until trarisparent. This 
makes three dozen pint jars. 

Mrs. Wm. Downie, Whitby, Ontario. 


Fruit Salad with Pineapple Dressing 


6 halved, peeled fresh pears Lettuce 
or halves of canned pears Pineapple dressing 
1 cupful halved seeded malaga grapes 
Arrange the pears on nests of lettuce-leaves with 
the grapes at the side and pour pineapple dressing 
over them. Mrs. Neil Currie, Jr., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Pineapple Dressing 
Juice from one can of pine- 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
apple 2 eggs 
%% cupful sugar 14 cupful whipped cream 
1 tablespoonful flour 
Heat pineapple-juice until just warm, blend to- 
gether flour and butter, add the egg-yolks beaten 
and the sugar, and then the egg-whites whipped 
stiff. Pour the warm pineapple-juice into this 
and stir in a double boiler till thick. When cold 
add the whipped cream. 
Mrs. Neil Currie, Jr., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Raised Corn-Meal Muffins 


13 cupful yellow Indian- l6 cupful molasses 
meal I teaspoonful salt 
I pint boiling water I compressed-yeast-cake 
2 tablespoonfuls lard About 6 cupfuls bread-flour 
Pour the boiling water over the meal, add lard, 
molasses, and salt, mix thoroughly and let stand 
till lukewarm. Add the yeast-cake, dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of warm water, and beat in 
flour to make a stiff batter, about 6 cupfuls. Let 
rise till light, put in deep muffin-tins, let rise again, 
and bake about twenty minutes in a rather quick 
oven. This may be made also into small loaves. 
If started at night the muffins may be used for 
breakfast. This amount makes eighteen large 
muffins. Nellie P. Draper, Auburndale, Mass. 





School Lunches Adapted to All Grades 


Very light and easy to carry 
is this neat case of tan leather 
containing a thermos bottle 
and a capacious sandwich 
box. It is priced at $5.75 


O mothers realize 

the importance 

of the school 

luncheon? It is 
served at a time when 
the child should have his 
important meal, and 
yet too often it consists of a meager 
sandwich and a bit of cake. If possible, 
the child should come home for a_ hot 
substantial midday meal. The com- 
monly advocated school session from eight 
to one o'clock in the afternoon is all 
wrong from the standpoint of the child’s 
physical development. Especially for the 
sake of the younger children, mothers 
should see that these hours are not adopted, 
for too often the start is made after a 
hurried breakfast, and only a light luncheon 
is obtainable at school. The children reach 
home too late for the midday meal of the 
family, and the lukewarm remnants left 
for them are unappetizing. However; if 
it is impossible for the child to come home 
for a hot lunch, he should be given a well- 
planned, attractive luncheon, put up in a 
convenient way to take with him. 

The luncheons for the primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar-school grades de- 
mand very different treatment, but all 
young persons require a goodly amount of 
tissue-building material. For children in 
the primary grades, the mother may de- 
pend largely upon milk and eggs to furnish 
this type of food material, obtaining 
variety by flavorings, different methods of 
cooking, and, most important, by varying 
the kind of home-made bread used. 
Custard, junkets, and blanc-manges are 
all good for kindergartners. Plain milk of 
good grade, stored ice-cold in a thermos 
bottle, is excellent, or this same milk may 
be flavored with weak coco and stored hot 
for the sake of variety. A young child 
does not like condiments or relishes unless 
the habit has been taught him, and it is 
far better for him to have only salt and 
very little pepper, if any. 

LUNCHEONS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADE 
Monday 
Chopped-Egg Sand 
D 


nge Cakes 





Tuesda) 
Plain Chicken Sandwiches 
Apple 
Wednesda 
Brown-Bread and Raisin Sandwiches 
ened Graham Crackers Orange Weak Coco 


S6 


On receipt of check or money-order, Good 
Housekeeping will buy for you anything 
on this page, or furnish addresses of the 
New York shops at which they maybe bought 





A lunch kit containing a one-pint ther- 
mos bottle may be had in this or a flat 
and square shape. The price is $2.50 


Thursday 
Thin Corn Bread Split and Buttered 

Halved Hard-Cooked Egg seasoned with Salt and 

Butter 
Steamed Figs Milk 
Friday 
Crackers with Peanut Butter 
[olasses Cookies Coco 


t 





Egg Sandwiches—Chop the _hard- 
cooked egg fine, season only with salt and 
a very little pepper and spread on buttered 
bread. 

Chicken Sandwiches — Slice the 
chicken very thin, but do not chop, place 
it between buttered bread slices. 

Raisin Sandwiches—Steam the raisins 
for a few minutes in the double boiler, 
then put them through the food-chopper. 
Season with lemon-juice and spread be- 
tween thin slices of buttered brown bread. 

Cut the bread very thin, and there will 
be no necessity for removing the crusts 
and with them the most nourishing part 
of the bread. Moreover, crusts play an 
important part in warding off the dreaded 
visits to the dentist, so take special pains 
to serve them on school sandwiches and 
yet keep these dainty. Use bread at least 
twenty-four hours old and wrap each 
sandwich in waxed-paper to keep it fresh. 
Most attractive strong crépe-paper nap- 
kins are now available of a soft buff color. 
They will prove excellent for packing the 
school luncheons. 

Care must be taken not to make the box 
or basket too heavy for the small person to 
carry easily. Pupils of grammar-school 
and high-school age will not object to 
taking in addition to the thermos bottle a 
box in which a small cup or jar has been 
placed. Certain light desserts may be 
baked or molded directly in the cup, while 
the small glass jar with a screw top will be 
found invaluable for carrying salads, 
puddings, and other healthful dainties. 


This Boston Bag is spacious 
enough for both books and 
lunch, is especially easy for 
a child to carry, and will en- 
dure hard usage. Price $4.50 


As the child becomes 
older, meats, fish, and 
cheese may be used more 
freely, and for the boy or 
girl of high-school age, con- 
diments may be added in 
order to tempt the appetite. 

In addition to the tissue-building food, 
see that some small sweet finds its way into 
the luncheon. The most natural ones are 
fruits, especially the dried ones, molasses 
cookies, and sponge-cakes. Richer cakes 
may be provided for the older children, 
and a few pieces of very g90d candy are an 
excellent addition to the grammar- and 
high-school pupil’s lunch-box. As a des- 
sert, candy is by no means bad for the 
child, and good candy prevents the 
cheaper grades at the corner “penny 
store” from having their otherwise certain 
fascination. 

Fruit should never be omitted. It is 
especially important when impossible to 
provide for a drink other than water. But 
as almost all fruit comes in contact with 
the dust of the street, at some time during 
its journey, it should be_ thoroughly 
cleansed before packing. Peel the orange, 
then separate the sections, starting from 
the stem end, but leaving them all clinging 
together at the opposite end. Wrap the 
whole in waxed-paper to retain the juices. 

Money spent upon a simple, strong, but 
attractive luncheon outfit for the children’s 
use is money well invested. They can be 
found now at practically any price, and 
with service for one or more. Weight is 
no disadvantage when transportation is 
provided, but if the box must be carried 
any distance secure the very lightest equip- 
ment. The variety of foods will often 
depend upon the kind of luncheon-box. 

LUNCHEONS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GRADES 

Monday 

Rolled-Ham Sandwiche 
Chocolate Blanc-Mange in Cup 
Tuesday 
Stuffed Eggs 
Caramel Bread Pudding 
Wednesda 
Beef Sandwiches 
Plain Junket in Cup Coc Fr 
Thursdas 
Egg and Lettuce Sandwic! 
Chocolate Cup Custard 
Frida) 
Bacon Sandwiches 
Orange Jelly Coco 
(Concluded on pag 
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The Great American Dessert 


Remember that pastry must be 
kept as cool as can be from 
the beginning until the baking 


UST why pie, and especially 
apple pie, should be re- 
garded as_ characteristi- 
cally American, no one 
has ever explained satisfacto- 
rily. Not in our own country 
alone, but across the water as 
well, it is considered as typically 
Yankee as Uncle Sam. Even in 
England, where history and the 
encyclopaedia tell us the first 
pie saw the light of day early 
in the fourteenth century, menu 
cards and cookery books persist 
in referring to our popular 
dessert as “American Pie.” 
And this regardless of the fact 
that America was not dis- 
covered until nearly a hundred 
years after the discovery of pie, 
and that early English -poets 
sang the praises of the luscious 
dish as long ago as the six- 
teenth century, when Greene 
in his ‘‘ Arcadia” compared his 
sweetheart’s breath to “the 
steame of apple pyes,” thereby 
proving himself both a discrim- 
inating lover and a true epicure. 
One writer of modern times 
declares that those early Eng- 
lish ‘‘ pyes,”’ which were as often 
made of fish or meat as of fruit, 
had little in common with the 
pie we know and love and de- 
vour today, and it is certainly 
true that the English pie of 
the present resembles a pud- 
ding far more nearly than a 
pie. But whether we invented 
or discovered or stole this delec- 
table size, shape, and style from 
England, it is our own at last, 
flaky crust, juicy filling, and 
all, and we have set our seal 
upon it by adopting it as our 
national dessert. Dessert? 
Rather, our national dish, for 
it has answered as an entire 
meal on many occasions, and 
some persons regard it as a 
very appropriate and entirely 
satisfactory breakfast food. 
Emerson, the great philoso- 
pher, was one of these. ‘What 
is pie for?” he asked in sur- 
prise when some one rallied 
him upon his penchant for pie 
at breakfast. Charles Lamb, 
who had much to say on the 
subject of eating, was another 


By Katherine Campion 
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First, last, and all the time, handle your pastry as gently as 
though it were a tulle bow on your most fragile summer hat 


SSO EAE 


Keep the upper crust in the refrigerator until the lower 
crust is filled, and it will be flaky and as light as puff-paste 
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If you are an adept with the pastry-tubes, your pie may re- 
ceive a most creditable crowning glory in fanciful shapes 
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The very last addition is the 
cold water, and after that a 
little mixing goes far enough 


eminent pie-lover. Not so very 
long ago a treatise was written 
by a learned Philadelphian 
professor on mince pie. And 
there was Henry Ward Beecher, 
who wrote a whole sermon in 
praise of his favorite dessert. 
In this sermon he admonishes 
his listeners in regard to the 
proper consistency of pie-crust: 
“But, oh! be careful of the 
paste,” he says. “Let it not be 
like putty, nor rush to the other 
extreme and make it so flaky 
that one holds his breath while 
eating, for fear of blowing it 
away. Let it not be plain as 
bread, vet not rich like cake.” 

I regret to say that much of 
the pastry which it has been 
my lot to taste has been either 
as pale and indigestible as putty 
or tough as shoe-leather. And 
yet good pastry is easily made. 
Lightness of touch, cold mate- 
rials, and a hot oven are the 
only secrets of a light flaky 
pie-crust which might be 
proudly placed before either a 
Beecher or an Emerson. 

For years I struggled with 
pastry, then I mastered it; 
therefore I feel especially fitted 
to tell the unwary of the pitfalls 
in its making and how to avoid 
them. When I am about to 
make a pie, I measure a cupful 
and a half of flour and a fourth- 
cupful each of butter and lard, 
or one of the substitutes for 
lard. These I place in the re- 
frigerator or some very cold 
place for several hours, per- 
haps overnight. I wash the 
butter through several! waters 
to extract the salt and make it 
pliable, and form it into a flat 
round cake about an _ inch 
thick. Next I chop the cold 
lard into the flour, which has 
been sifted with a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt, and when the 
mixture resembles coarse meal, 
moisten it with a fourth-cupful 
of cold water. Do not mix it 
a great deal, only enough to 
gather in most of the flakes, 
then turn it out on a slightly 
floured board and pat it into 
shape. I say pat, not knead, 


for here is one of the stumbling- 
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The 


blocks to godd pastry-making. Handle 
your pie-crust as though it were a tulle bow 
for your summer hat; heavy-handedness 
has been the ruin of many a good pic. 
Never mind if all the flaky bits are not 
gathered into the mass at first, they will 
fall in when the rolling process begins. 

When I have my dough in a fairly com- 
pact mass on the molding-board, I flour my 
rolling-pin and roll the paste out to the 
thickness of half an inch. Then place the 
cold butter in the center of the pastry, and 
fold the latter over on it from each side. 
T roll the pastry again, and when it has once 
more reached half an inch in thickness, 
sprinkle it very lightly with flour and fold 
once again. I repeat this process, and 
it is ready for immediate use. It will be 
so much improved, however, by a further 
sojourn in the refrigerator that I usually 
try to give it at least an hour there before 
making my pies. When ready to use, I cut 
off just enough for the under crust, keeping 
the remainder in the ice-chest while I roll 
the paste and linc my pan. I try to work 
so quickly that the pastry is still cold and 
firm when the pie is ready for the oven, 
which should be quite hot, abeut the same 
temperature as for layer cakes; then the 
pastry will rise and become almost as light 
as the famous puff-paste. If the pie be- 
comes brown more quickly than I wish, I 
cover it with a shect of strong paper, or 
perhaps lower the temperature of the oven 
slightly, remembering, however, that a tco- 
cool oven, will prove ruination to the best- 
made pastry. 

After a pic is all made and tucked in 
the oven there arc cften little bits of pastry 
left on the board, and out of them and a 
little ingeruity the housewife may fash- 
ion other things. For instance, she may 
gather uv the pieces, roll them out again 
as she would for pie-crust, cut out rounds, 
and mold them into pastry-shells shaping 
them on the bottom of inverted shallow 
mu‘iin-pans. Prick the bottom of the shells 
a few times with the tines of a fork and 
bake ina hot oven. They make attractive 
little holders for sliced fruit with whipped 
cream piled on top, for molded gelatines 
with the same to>ping, or for ice-cream. 

Cheese straws may also be made from 
left-over pastry. Gather up the trim- 
mings and roll to a thickness of cne- 
quarter of an inch. Sprinkle one-half 
with finely grated cheese, salt, and a little 
paprika. Fold and press the edges firmly 
together, fold again, and roll out as be- 
fore. Repeat this process two or three 
times, depending upon the amount of 
cheese one wishes to have in the mixture. 
Then roll out rather thin, cut in strips five 
to six inches long and one-fourth inch in 
width. Place in a shallow pan and bake 
about eight minutes i1 a hot over. Par- 
mesan and Edam cheeses are the best 
varieties to use for the straws. When 
serving, pile them after-the fashion of a 
log cabin and serve with the after-dinner 
coffee and cheese course or with the salad. 

As for fillings, I suppose we should take 
historic apple pie first, because of its lin- 
cage and associations. Select your apples 
carefully and let the flavor depend upon 
them alone and not on the spice-box. 
Keep the windfalls for apple sauce or some 
other concoction and the spices for ginger- 
bread; a genuinely good apple pie requires 
the best apples. This is the way an Eng- 
lish housewife makes her apple pies, or 
tarts, as she calls them, which she serves 
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Great’ American Dessert 


with clotted cream or boiled custard, and 
they. are exceedingly good. 

English Apple Tart: Butter a deep 
earthen dish and-place an inverted egg-cup 
in the center. Fill the dish with thinly 
sliced, pared apples sprinkled thickly with 
sugar, dotted with butter, and dredged 
very lightly with flour. Then pour in a 
small half-cupful of water. Place a rim of 
pastry about the edge of the dish, pressing 
it on the inside, but leaving the outer edges 
free and untouched. Cut a disk of pastry 
to fit the top of the dish, brush the pastry 
rim with cold water, and fit the top on 
neatly, but without much pressure. In the 
center cut a small hole. Then roll some of 
the pastry as thin as paper, cut a large 
square, and fold it as many times as you 
can; gather the corners together, wet them, 
and press tightly. Now with a sharp knife 
cut a cross through the pastry ball, and 
fold back the leaves. The result will be a 
rough imitation of arose. Place this in the 
hole in the crust and brush the entire sur- 
face of the pie with milk or yolk of egg 
beaten with a little water. Bake about 
thirty minutes. Serve hot or cold. When 
serving, lift the inverted egg-cup, and the 
juices will be freed. 

Apple Pie With Cream Cheese is a 
delicious novelty. Line a deep pie-plate 
with pastry and fill with tart, smooth apple 
sauce. Bake without a top crust and when 
cold cover with a cupful of whipped cream 
to which you have added half a sma!l cream 
cheese pressed througharicer. Ifadept with 
the pastry-tubes, this cream cheese may be 
arranged in some fanciful form, which will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the pie. 

Marshmallow Apple Pie is very 
dainty... It.is made by. filling. a _pastry- 
lined pan with well-flavored apples, pared, 
cored, and cut in eighths. These are 
sprinkled thickly with’ sugar and a few 
spoonfuls of water poured over them. The 
pie is baked till the apples are tender, then 
spread with halved fresh marshmallows and 
returned to the oven: to brown delicately. 

Marlborough Pie is worthy a place 
in this collection of delectable desserts. 
Steam two large pared and cored apples, 
and, when tender, press through a sieve. 
Add a large tablespoonful of butter, then 
cool and beat in the yolk of one egg, the 
juice and rind of half a lemon, a half-cupful 
cf sugar, and a half-cupful of thick cream. 
Line the pan and fill with the mixture, 
bake in a hot oven, then cover with a 
meringue and brown lightly. 

Yorkshire Tart is a variety of pic 
little known in America, but very good. 
Line a pie-tin with pastry and spread with 
a layer of preserves, strew chopped 


- blanched almonds over this, and bake till 


Then cool 
flavored 
cream or 


the pastry is a delicate brown. 
and cover with sweetened and 
whipped cream. Serve with 
boiled custard. 

Pecan Pie is a favorite in the South 
and good in any locality. Scald a cupful 
of sweet milk with a half-cupful of sugar, 
thicken when boiling with a tablespoonful 
of flour rubbed smooth with two table- 
spoonfuls of water. Add gradually the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs and drop in a 
teaspoonful of butter. Cool and add the 
juice of a lemon and a cupful of chopped 
pecan meats. Bake in a pastry-lined pan, 
and finish with a meringue made of the 
egg-whites, two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and a teaspoonful of lemon- 
juice. Brown slightly. 


Cocoa Meringue Pie: Mix thoroughly 
a half-cupful of cocoa, half-cupful of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, 
a pinch of salt, and a pint of boiling milk. 
Cook in a double boiler till thick, stirring 
all the time. Remove from the fire and 
add the yolks of two eggs well-beaten, then 
cook a few moments longer. Flavor with 
a half-teaspoonful of vanilla, and tury 
into a previously baked pastry-shell. 
Cover with a meringue and brown deli- 
cately. Serve very cold. 

Prune Pic With Whipped Cream: 
Bake a shell of pastry and while cooling 
prepare filling. Scald a cupful of milk and 
thicken with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch blended with a little cold milk. 
Add the yolk of one egg well-whipped, a 
half-cupful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a 
cupful of prunes that have been. cooked 
and pitted, then chopped. Cook together 
for a few moments, then cool and place in 
the pastry-shell. Serve cold piled with 
slightly swectened whipped cream. 

Orange Pie is quite as good as lemon 
meringue when properly made. Whip the 
yolks of three eggs with a fourth-cupful 
of sugar, add the juice and grated rind of 
an orange, the juice and grated rind of half 
a lemon, and a small piece of butter. Mix 
thoroughly and place in a pastry-lined pan 
to bake. When done cover with a meringue 
made of the egg-whites, three tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and a tablespoonful 
of orange-juice. 

Caramel Custard Pie: Place two large 
tablespoonfuls cf granulated sugar over 
the fire in a saucepan and stir till it has 
melted and turned a deep brown, but not 
burned. Then pour over it a cupful of 
scalded milk and stir till dissolved. Re- 
move from the fire and pour over two 
well-beaten eggs which have been mixed 
with a scant tablespoonful of corn-starch 
and a_ half-cupful of sugar. Flavor 
slightly with vanilla and bake in a pastry- 
lined pan until the custard is set and del- 
icately browned. 

Pineapple Pie: Here is a dessert that 
will be sure to please ‘“‘the tired business 
man,” it is so refreshing and tempting. 
To one small can of grated pineapple add 
three eggs, one and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
a half-cupful of cold water, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. The eggs should 
be beaten separately and the whites added 
last, the whole mixture then whipped 
lightly and baked with an under crust 
only. The amount given will make two 
moderately large pies. 

Banana Pie: Fill a pastry-lined pan 
with sliced raw bananas dotted with bits 
of butter and sprinkled with a half-cupful 
of sugar. Pour orange-juice or diluted 
jelly over the fruit, dredge lightly with 
flour, and bake with two crusts. 

Butter-Scotch Pie has become very 
popular of late, and here is a very good 
recipe for it. Line a deep pan with pastry 
and fill with a mixture made as follows: 
Melt together two large tablespoonfuls of 
butter and a cupful of brown sugar. Cook 
till a rich brown, then add a large cupful 
of scalded milk. Simmer for a few minutes, 
or until the sugar is dissolved, and whip 
in the yolk of one egg beaten to a cream 
with a tablespoonful of corn-starch. Bake 
till the custard is set and spread with 4 
meringue made of the egg-white whipped 
with a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Flavor both pie and meringue with a few 
drops of vanilla. 











over thee HEDGES and DITCHES 
And RIDE on the Brooms with~the Witches 






Favors by 
Gabrielle Rosiere 





‘This witch will find your place for yo 
Or forfeit her fair fame; 

The cats upon her apron 
Are meowing out your name. 









h, see the witching Kewpie, 
\-brandishing her broom; 
At twelve o’clock she’ll mount her 








And ride it round the room. 





Jingles by 
Claudia Cranston 








\ name upon her petticoat 
This crabbed witchy bears, 

So find your place at table 

Upon her “unawares.” 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Had a witch and couldn’t keep 
her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 
And there he kept her very 
well. 





To tell a tale of terror 
In stalks this stealthy cat, 

Its back humped up with horror, 
And goodness knows what at. 










Who draws this doughty farmer, 
Should quickly buy a smock— 
The frost is on the Kewpie, 
The pumpkin’s got the shock. 












Beside your plate this bugle 
Will blow a shrilly blast, 

\nd though the cat-tail trembles, 
He’ll hold on to the last. 












y eggs are in one basket, 

\nd even though they break, 
They’re filled with nuts and candies, 
\nd little bits of cake. 


















M EAU 









WITCHES’ 
SUPPER, 










Witches’ Brew Hot Bouillon 









Black Cat Stew Escalloped Oysters 










Fruit and Nut Salad 
Frozen Wands 
Ice Cream or Candy Canes 


Dark Chocolate Cake 


Compound Magic 







Cats’ Eyes and Dried Bats 
Malaga Grapes and Dried Figs 


Devil Fruit 


Cooked in a Jack-o’-lantern cake, 
With a ghostly giggling grin, 

Are any and all of a number of things, 
A maid or a man might win. 












This yellow candle bears your 
name, 
And in its flickering light, 
You'll read your fate and fortune 
At twelve o’clock tonight. 





To guard my Jack-o’-lantern, 
Black cats file by in pairs; 
I’d hate to meet them singly 
Tonight on my back stairs. 







The yellow moon upon the cloth 
- With scarlet eyes and nose, 
Around a row of green-eyed cats, 
A ghostly -glamor throws. 







When this weird clock at midnight 
In silence strikes the hour, 
You pull the dangly cat and bat, 
And start the grab-bag shower. 








F you intend to. give .a Hal- 
lowe’en party, and of course you 
do, you-can .copy these jingles on 
little white-cards and hand them 
around to the guests to read off at 
the table with their favors. If you 
send a two-cent stamp. we_.will for- 
ward full instructions, for makiag 
the witch place-cards, the’ pump- 
kin. containers for fruit, nuts, and 
cakes; the  Jack-o’-lantern, the 
frieze of cats and moon for the 
tablecloth, the pumpkin and clock 
; grab-bags, and the Jack-o’-lantern 
cake. The Kewpie favors are 50 cents each; 
the big cat 30 cents; the smaller cats 5 and 
ro cents according to size; the cat on the 
horn, and the pumpkin candy-holders, 10 
cents each; the basket of pumpkins 25 cents; 
the witch in the pumpkin 20 cents; and the 
candle 15 cents. The clock grab-bag and the 
pumpkin grab-bag are from Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. The lucky sets of 
fourteen pieces each to bake in the cake are 
50 cents a set. 

Upon the receipt of check, money-order, 
or stamps Good Housekeeping will buy any or 
all of these favors for your Hallowe'en party. 
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—don’t keep your current idle 
all day. 


Phone your dealer to send 
you a Royal Cleaner—screw 
the cord plug into a lamp 
socket: and clean your house 
from attic to basement. 


Women who use the Royal are sav- 
ing hours and hours of labor each week 
—they have stopped buying brushes— 
brooms—mops and cleaning cloths. 
They have ended the drudgery of 
House-cleaning forever. 


But be sure it’s a Royal you get. 
The Royal is better made—more silent 
—more powerful—will last years longer. 

The Royal in your home will be an 
untiring servant—it will never weary 
—will be instantly ready—will never 
complain—will take no Tuesday after- 
noon; off—it can’t possibly talk back, 
bother or worry you. 

It willdo twice the work any other servant 
can do— vill do it easier, swifter, better and at 
a cost of less than a penny a day. 


Phone your dealer for a Royal, or write us for 
his name. 


A Word to Dealers: 


Are your customers satisfied with the cleaners 
you have sold them? Have you lost customers 
because you couldn't get repair parts for them? 
Is the company that sold you machines a year 
ago still in business? 
tory assist your local sales? Do they co-operate 
by express, parcel post, telegraph and s, ecial 
delivery? 

Write for our new Dealer's book —‘ The 
Royal Book of Service.”’ 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
5102 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 


DRY ween ee ge ee 
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Does your Sweeper Fac- ° 


Pa ot. O F FE R IE S 


The Daily News and the Daily Breeze— 
Having several times to do without our evening 
paper or to chase it as the wind sent it hither 
and yon down the street—always just out of 
reach if I attempted to recover it—I hit upon 
the plan of making a holder for it. I cut a 


| clothes-pin in two and screwed one part to 


the porch, painting it the same color as the 
wood to which it was fastened. In this holder 
the postman leaves papers and magazines and 
the paper boy our daily—and I have no more 
rescue-parties to organize if I want to recover 
the day’s town news. Mrs. C.,B. R., Col. 


Speaking of Hems—Most mothers with 
daughters in their teens probably find it quite 
a task to keep letting out their skirts to keep 
pace with the young misses’ amazing growth. 
And in lengthening skirts the hardest part of 
the job is to rip out the machine-stitching. 
This work can be lightened considerably by 
sewing the hem as follows when the skirt or 
dress is made: Use coarser thread above 
(number 60) and finer thread below (number 
80). Then set the upper tension slightly 
tighter than the lower. This will draw the 
under thread nearly through the goods. Then, 
in ripping out the thread on the wrong side 
of the hem, the coarser or under thread can 
easily be withdrawn. Mrs. McK. W., Wash. 


A Machine-Belt Tightener—Do not cut and 
then resplice your sewing-machine telt when 
it gets too loose. Instead put a few drcps of pure 
castor-oil on the band, run the machine a few 
moments, and the belt will be tight again. 
However, if the leather has been very much 
stretched, this will not remedy the trouble. 
It is an excellent preventive and a cure for 
the early stages. Mrs. S. H. T., N.C. 


The Fireless to the Rescue—<A(fter years of 
trying experiences in endeavoring to raise 
bread in the winter, I at last found that it 
could be done in my fireless cooker. Simply 
heat the’stone radiators which belong to the 
fireless cooker to 7o degrees Fahrenheit and 
place the bread on it. In the morning, no 


| matter how cold the weather, you will find the 


Be careful, how- 
Seventy 


sponge has risen perfectly. 
ever, not to overheat the radiator. 
degrees is the proper temperature. 

Mrs. J. B. D., Fla. 


System Applied to Victrola Records— 
I have numbered all my victrola records with 
a bottle of white ink anda pen. Now it is no 
trouble, after one has been played, to put it 
back where it belongs. The books are num- 
bered I, If, III, and so forth, and the records 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, corresponding 
to the numbers on the pages of the victrola 
book. Mrs. N. D., N. Y. 


A Spicy Suggestion for Space-Saving— 
Not all spices are labeled on the narrow side 
of the box, and hence a large number of them 
require much shelf-room. A good way to do 
is to take adhesive labels and print neatly 
in large ink or typewritten letters the name of 
the spice with letters one under the other and 
lengthwise of the label. This may be stuck 
on the narrow side of the box, is more easily 
read than the original label, and requires less 
than half the shelf-space. Mrs. E. D. J., Cal. 


A Whiff of Mint in Canned Peas—When 
heating canned peas, try adding a few leaves of 
dry mint besides a pinch of salt, a pinch of 
soda, and a teaspoonful of sugar. The mint 
will greatly improve the flavor. 

Miss A. A., Canada. 


Taking the Scratch Out of Steel Wool— 
To bousewives who like to use steel wool to 
maintain the original luster of their aluminum, 
but who find its use hard on the hands the fol- 
lowing suggestion will be of value. Place a mat 
of the steel wool on a small rubber complexion- 
brush which has a hand-strap. The wool will 
cling to the rubber projections which possess 
just the proper flexibility. In this way the 
desired results may be obtained without the 
disagreeable pricks and scratches incident to 
the use of the wool with the bare hands or even 
with gloves. Mrs. L. J., N. J. 


To Have Brown Potatoes and Brown 
Gravy, Too—Since my family like their 
meats roasted with lots of water so as to have 
plenty of brown gravy, I have found it dif- 
ficult to brown the potatoes properly in the 
roaster with the meat without having a tough 
coat on them. To remedy this, I take the 
potatoes out as soon as they are thoroughly 
cooked and then place them under the gas- 
broiling-flame to brown. The fat that they 
have absorbed turns them a delicate color, 
and the coat is deliciously tender. 

Mrs. L. J., N. J. 


To Remove Paint or Varnish from Win- 
dow-Panes—Try using a stiff pencil eraser. No 
matter how long the stains have been there, 
the eraser will make them disappear like 
magic, and without leaving any scratches. 

Mrs. E. L. O., Mass. 


Goldenrod and Singing—A_ celebrated 
singer offered to sing at a charity concert ina 
small country church, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary decorated the platform with wild- 
flowers to show their appreciation. The first 
song, however, was a great disappointment, as 
the singer’s voice sounded muffled, and some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. We soon ascer- 
tained the cause when the singer left the stage 
and refused to continue the programme until 
the large bunches of goldenrod, placed across the 
front of the platform, had been removed. I 
have since heard that most singers and speak- 
ers are affected by the odor of goldenrod and 
will not sing in an auditorium containing any 
of it. IR, Ne Y. 


Mending Gilt Frames—<t cleaning time in 
going over my gilt picture-frames 1 found that 
some of the more fancy ones with raised flowers 
or figures had suffered small breaks. One large 
mirror had fallen from the wall and was badly 
shattered. I wanted to mend them so that they 
might be rehung immediately. Putty is so 
oily that the frame could not be regilded at ance 
if it had been used alone. So I mixed enough 
white flour with the putty to absorb the oil, 
covered the broken places with a thin glue, 
pressed the putty into the broken places, and 
molded the figures into shape. The next day I 
was able to gild the frame without difficulty. 
After several months I find that the putty has 
held firmly and has (Continued on page 92) 





When Baby Plays 


When she gets hold of a lead 
pencil, for instance, and ‘‘writes”’ 
all over the white paint that’s so 

hard to keep clean 
anyway! Don’t 
get cross! It only 
means a damp cloth 
and _ Fels - Naptha 
Soap. In a jiffy, 
without hard rub- 
bing, the pencil 
marks will disappear; smudgy 
finger marks too—and all kinds 
of dirt. 


There’s nothing better than 
Fels-Naptha for getting bath- 
tubs clean, either. No hard 
scrubbing to get rid of that 

——___, greasy scum that 

will collect — just 
wipe out the tubs, 
basins or bowls 
with a damp cloth 
and Fels - Naptha 
Soap. You'll be 
surprised at their 
shining whiteness. Fels-Naptha 
dissolves grease, softens dirt 
and makes it disappear. 


Let baby have 4e7 wash-day 
too—it will make her so happy 
to copy Mama’s way of wash- 
ing. And Dolly’s clothes do get 
dirty. If Mama washes with 
Fels-Naptha Soap she knows 

how easy work 
canbe. With Fels- 
Naptha there’s no 
hard rubbing—no 
long boiling. Just 
soak the clothes 
with Fels-Naptha 
Soap for about 30 
minutes. When you come to 
wash, the 4ard part’s done. 
The dirt rolls out with a few 
light rubs. You get the clothes 
on the line in 4a/f the time, 
sweeter and cleaner than ever 
before. 


It’s the perfect combination 
of soap with naptha, that makes 
Fels-Naptha the ‘wonder soap.” 
Wonderful because it does 
every soap-and-water household 
task perfectly, quickly and 
easily. Cuts out all hard work 
—cuts the time in half. 


**Fels-Naptha’’ 
The Original Naptha Soap 
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TUNA i aR Be Esha Bea SRLS Ca 


How Many Steps a Day Do 
You Take in Doing Y our 
House Work? 


Why not lighten ne each step with 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Millions of men and women 
everywhere are doing better 
work and working more easily 
by the aid of these comfort-giv- 
ing heels than they ever did be- 
fore. And just think—heel 
marks would disappear from 
polished floors if the wearing of 
Cat’s. Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels. became universal. Re- 
member, too, there are no holes 
to fill up with dirt and mud— 
your house would be always 
clean if all the family wore 
them. 

Preferred to all other kinds as tke 
heels giving the greatest sccurity agains< 
slipping—the Foster Friction Plug pre- 
vents slipping—they cost no more— 
wear longer. 


50c.—Black, White or Tan. 
For Men, Women & Children. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents slipping. 


Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions 
Wear these ‘‘cushions of air’ 
inside your shoes—they fro- 
tect the stockings from rails 
—improve the fit of the ‘shoes 
and add atrifle toyovr height. 
{f your dealer cannot suprly 
you, send us his name, 25c., 
and tke size of yorr shoe 
and we will send you a ;air, 
prepaid 
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a day.” 


(Coucludod from page 92) 


not shrunk away as it often does. I also find 


| that I can mend a much larger break with the 
| putty and flour mixture and have it stay than 


with putty alone. Mrs. L. D. M., Kan. 


“Old Ivory” Finish at Paint Price— 


| Inquiring as to the cost of having some willow 


furniture done over in the popular “old ivory.” 
I found that the cost would be prohibitive. 
So I determined to do the job myself. I gave 


| the chairs a coat of buff paint, rubbing it into 


all the cracks and crevices. This made the 


| pieces look very uninviting indeed. Next 


I put on a coat of cream (ivory may be used) 
paint, dipping the brush lightly in it and paint- 


| ing only the “high spots.” This left the buff 


showing in the lower parts. The result is a 
perfect “old ivory” finish—exactly like that 
on the furniture regularly finished in this color 
—and the cost was negligible. Of course, any 
one can give willow furniture a new coat of 
paint, but the “ivory” finish is quite an 
achievement. Mrs. F. M.G., Ind. 


Taking the Cramp Out of Crocheting— 
In using a fine crochet-needle, run it through a 
small cork and adjust the cork at the most 
convenient distance from the point. This saves 
cramped fingers and also helps make evener 
stitches. Mrs. G. A. B., N.Y. 


Caramel-Making—An easier method of 
making caramel than the common one of 
stirring dry sugar until it dissolves is to put the 
sugar in a saucepan, add half the amount of 
water called for in the recipe, and then stir it 
until dissolved. Heat slowly and when fully 
dissolved boil without further stirring until it 
turns a delicate brown. Then add a small 
quantity of hot water and keep the sirup for 
flavoring. Mrs. F. L. W., Mass. 


The Versatile Electric Iron—To raise 


| bread on a cool day without taking recourse to 
| the stove, I use an electric iron. With the 
| current turned on, place the iron in the bottom 
| of a large pan. Cover the pan with an oven- 
| grate or some perforated utensil, on this put 
| the pans of bread, and cover the whole with a 


large bread-cloth. Enough heat is generated 
to raise the loaves in a short time. 
Mrs. G. E. C., S. D. 


Christmas Already—Christmas is coming, 
and here’s something to make for ‘“‘the in- 
betweens,” those who are neither kith nor kin. 


| It is Southern—and a very old-fashioned gift. 


Take a small, hard, round apple—small be- 
cause it is daintier—and cover the entire out- 
side with cloves, sticking the small end into the 


| apple and leaving none of the skin of the latter 


exposed. Tie a perky red bow around the 
apple-stem and include in it a sprig of holly. 
Let the apples dry overnight in a cold room. 
They are to be tucked into trunks, robes, linens, 
chests, drawers, in men’s handkerchief-boxes, 
and so on—and they will last “forever and 
Miss M. W., N.Y. 


Being Careful Instead of Sorry—A 


| strainer for drippings that will make burned 


fingers a thing of the past can be made by 
hemming a square piece of cloth, turning up 


' the four corners, and stitching in each a small 


dress-weight. This cloth is to be put over the 
jar in which the drippings are kept; the latter 
will strain through without the cloth slipping 
down into the container. Mrs. J. E. H., Mont. 


Hanging up Sweaters—This is a problem, 
for they can not be hung up easily, especially 
by children, and if hung carelessly are pulled 
out of shape. We have solved the problem by 
providing for each child, at a convenient height 
on the wall, a large-sized embroidery-hoop. 
The sweater is simply slipped through the hoop, 
is kept in good condition, and can easily be put 
away in closet or wardrobe. = Mrs. E. W., Iil. 


For Christmas Stockings—Now is the 
time for the foresighted mother to scan the 
Goop HOovusEKEEPING advertisements for 
novelties to fill her kiddies’ Christmas stock- 
ings. Many little toys, novelties, booklets, 
cutouts, and the like are offered free or for a 
few cents’ postage; these will be much appre- 
ciated by children, and they can be obtained 
in no other way. Last year my little girl was 
made happy by receiving a real ostrich-feather 
for her doll, a little wool blanket for dolly’s 
bed, a tiny doll’s skirt, and several artistic little 
books. These cost me nothing—practically 
—and they were all secured by writing to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING advertisers. Mrs. G. A.., Ill. 


A Winter Bouquet—How would you like 
to have apple blossoms in your room at 
Christmas? Or pussy-willows, or red maple? 
You can have them with a very little trouble. 
On most trees that have blossoms, the tiny 
buds are folded away in fall, protected from 
cold by the wrapping nature has over them. 
With a strong magnifying glass the baby buds 
may be seen sleeping till spring. Artificial 
heat will encourage them to burst from their 
covers indoors when they have been warm long 
enough. And the children, ezpecially, will 
delight in watching their progress. 

Cut early blooms about the last of September 
or October—after the heat is gone, and before 
freezing begins. The buds will come out if 
stems are cut in the dead of winter, but not in 
time for Christmas: Place stalks, cut about 
fifteen inches long, in a jar or vase deep enough 
to cover a half of the length in water. Keep in 
a light place, with moderate sunshine and heat. 
Too much heat will dry the stalks, and if the 
wood wrinkles there will be no blossoms for 
the buds will dry before the wood. Change the 
water every week, or oftener if it becomes slimy. 

For the bouquet cut stalks of white and 
mauve lilacs, apple, wild cherry, red and 
yellow maples, pussy-willow, black alder, 
horse-chestnut, and anything else the experi 
menter may like to test. The writer has never 
had anything but the varieties named above, 
but all of these have blossomed in the house, 
in water. Small evergreens will keep in water 
for months. Or they may be potted and will 
grow as if they were in their native home. For 
Christmas favors these infant trees may be 
taken from any wild place near a city and 
potted. In the spring the little trees may be 
planted and will grow to maturity. For a gift 
to an invalid friend there are few things more 
delightful than a winter bouquet ready to burst 
into bloom, or the little tree with its green tips 
beginning to show. Mrs. D. M., Del. 
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You need only 
send a_post-card 
and say: “Send 
me my copy of 
the Perry - Dame 
Style Book,” and 
it will be sent to 
you by return 


mail, FREE. 


Just Why You NEED This 
Perry - Dame Style Book 


Prices of Wearing Apparel are advancing daily. By the 
time cool weather comes prices in the shops will be much 
higher than they are now. New stocks cannot be bought at the 
same prices. Cost of labor and all materials are constantly 
on the increase. 


Here Is Where You Save Money 


Now, foreseeing this raise in prices, the large Mail Order 
Houses, with their tremendous resources, months ago 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars in Dress, Coat 
and Suit materials at the prices they were selling for then; 
and as soon as the Fall Fashions were decided upon, had 
them made up at once into the very newest styles. 
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Materials have steadily advanced in price since then, and 
will be higher yet as time goeson. Now in order to sell at a 
low price, a concern must buy at a low price. 


iil 


That is why this Perry-Dame Style Book shows you gar- 
ments at prices from 20% to 30% lower than we could 
possibly make them if we had to buy these materials now. 


PRUE 


So be sure to send for your copy of the Perry-Dame 


Money-Saving Style Book. It is FREE. 


This Coat, For Example, Is sa fai 


F-304—This beautiful full swagger Coat is made of fine quality Wool Mixture in a 
very stylish black and white checked pattern with an overplaid design ina rich 
chocolate brown. The large cape collar is made of self-material and lustrous black Do not fail to send for your free copy of this Sty le 
seal plush and eee poh you as ws aaa t as toast. A belt of self- ¢ mg a ne yrmemped the ful- Book. It shows you all the newest and very latest New 
ness in the front of the coat, while the fashionable flare folds in back are unconfined, 2 ig saving to you. 
as shown in the small back view, but are bound to always keep their graceful lines York sty les at prices that mean a bi 8 y 
because there is a special belt on the inside of the back of the coat. This is a feature F ollars on your new 
generally found only in very high-priced coats. Raglan sleeves and smart slot This book will save you many dollars y 
ps ockets. a iceable me rcerized lining we SIZES: aA 2 $7. 98 clothes this season. 

ust; | length about 42 inch ‘ ERRY-DAME PRIC 

nants, Hea Sane spon 8 Sanaa Be sure to send for it to-day—NOW! 


—delivered free to your home, and ae lo please you or your money back. 


PERRY, DAME & Co, 


144 East 32nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Why The Sectional 
Bookcase Is Logical 


Pa! bookcase you ever saw 
was made sectional. An 
order was given in a factory for 
so many ends of a certain sort, 


so many bottoms, so many tops 


and so many shelves. Then 
they all went to the assembling 
room and were put together. 


The same principle, developed, re- | 


fined and systematized, produces 
Macey Sectional Bookcases, and you 
only buy as-many of the sections of a 
Sectional Bookcase as you need 
to hold your books. When you 
need more space you buy another 
section or two. 


Macey Sectional Bookcases are the 
economical, logical and satisfactory 
place for your books. They are not 
merely cases, they are furniture, as 
fine as any of the other pieces in 
your library or living room. 


Let us send you a booklet, without 
expense to you, that will show you 
why this is. Or, better still, ask the 
Macey dealer in your community to 
show you a Macey Bookcase fitting 
your requirements of space, purse 
and appearance. 


The Macey Co 


1510-1560 Division Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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| agree. 
| call the other 


IDR. 


WILEY’S Question-Box 


Under no circumstances, however, will Dr. Wiley give prescriptional advice in 


illness. 


A local doctor alone can do this. 


Letters and samples intended for Dr. 


| Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 


Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


| 
SUCKING FINGERS AND THUMBS 


Although I am only their great-aunt, I seem to 
realize better than their parents how very bad is the 
habit which my grandniece and nephew have of 
sucking their fingers and thumbs and how very hard, 
if not impossible, it will be to cure it ‘ater on. The 
mother has tried red pepper and aloes, and_ tying 
up their hands, but they suck everything off their 
fingers and get their wraps and clothes so soiled. 
She thinks the remedy will do more harm than good, 
as it has never seemed to be at all effective. 

E. S., Ohio. 


Parents are often to blame for this habit. 
At the time of weaning, children are prone to 
keep on sucking. Anything that comes their 
way is believed to be a source of nourishment. 
At the time of teething various objects are 
furnished children to bite on. This would not 
be so bad if it were only for a day or two, but 
the practise is too often abused until the child 
gets used to having something in his mouth. 
The very first symptoms should be at once 
corrected before the habit is formed. It is not 
often that the case is so desperate as that 
described. Distortions of the palate, mouth, 
nose, and especially of the teeth are to be ex- 
pected if the habit is continued. I do not 
advise placing poisonous substances upon ‘the 
fingers, as young children especially are very 
sensitive to the effect of drugs. Mechanical 
prevention is the surest method and is quite 
effective if begun in time. Often habits of 
this kind are continued into after life, as for 
instance, the biting of the nails, which probably 
is learned by sucking the fingers or thumbs. 





ENLARGING FINGER-JOINTS 
Though apparently in perfect health, my finger- 
joints are enlarging and are very red and sore. Is 
the juice of a lemon before breakfast a remedy for 
this condition? C. L., Massachusetts. 


I could not say that lemon-juice is a cure 
for enlarging finger-joints. This is a symptom 
of a very troublesome and refractory disease. 
The treatment of the disease is characterized 
by works on medicine as extremely unsatis- 
factory. Hot water or mineral-spring baths 
or hot-air baths are recommended by many 
physicians. None of these remedies should 
ever be used without the advice of an attending 
physician. This is a matter which should not 
be left to self-medication. 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE! 

I wonder if you will be so indulgent as to answer 
the following questions of a semi-invalid layman who 
is confused by the opposite positions taken by dif- 
ferent doctors or schools on the subjects concerned. 
Hospitals use and doctors commend white bread, and 
Mr. Alfred W. McCann and others accuse them of 
ignorance. P. H. B., Massachusetts. 


The problems of dietetics are much like 
those of religion and politics: doctors dis- 
It is unfortunate that one set should 
“fools” and “ignoramuses.” 
Personally. I hold to the view advocated 
by Mr. McCann, that simple foods, and es- 
pecially those that are as near to nature as 
possible, are the better. The manipulation 
to which foods must be subjected in their 
preparation for consumption should be only 
such as are necessary to make them edible. 
Cooking should be restricted to the amount 
of heat required to produce palatability 
|} and digestibility. The mineral elements 
which are eliminated so completely from our 
cereal products by the present methods of 
| manipulation are fundamental to the purposes 
of nutrition. One of the principal faults of 
| modern foods is their demineralization. This 
not only interferes with the proper growth 
of the body, but also with the proper degree 
of alkalinity of the blood and the tissues. 








Nature seems to place these mineral substances 
in foods in the best possible proportion. It 
is difficult to supply the deficiency which 
modern manipulation produces. 


TUBERCLE-BACILLI IN BUTTER 

A considerable quantity of butter has been given 
me which I have reason to believe was made from 
the cream'‘of a tuberculous cow. Is there any way 
by which I can safely make use of it, or would it b« 
better to throw it away? J.P. M.. Ohio. 

The only safe way in which to make use of 
butter that is infested with tubercle-bacillus 
is to use it for cooking purposes, for high tem- 
peratures will kill the bacilli. As bovine 
tuberculosis is prevalent in the great dairy 
regions of the country and no inspection of 
butter, so far as I know, is made either by 
federal or state officials, it is probable that very 
little butter found on the market will be free 
from bovine tuberculous infection. As a pre- 
caution, it would be the part of wisdom to 
see that all cream used for butter-making is 
thoroughly pasteurized. 


COTTONSEED-OIL VS. FISH-OIL 


I am sure the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be interested in your opinion of the enclosed _news- 
paper suggestion that oil extracted from dogfish 
and salmon waste is used in the manufacture of 
Crisco. Our family has used Crisco for several years, 
and we have supposed it to be pure and wholesome. 


W. H. W., California. 

I am perfectly sure that no animal oil is 
ever used in the manufacture of Crisco. I have 
been assured by the manufacturers that only 
refined cottonseed-oil is employed, and I know 
that they are reliable men. The story in the 
newspaper clipping is not founded on facts. 


EXERCISE AND WEAK LUNGS 
I would like you to give me directions for exercises 
for a person who has weak lungs. Also a way of test- 
ing the lungs without the aid of a doctor. 


H. McA., California. 

I infer that “weak lungs” means tuberculous 
lungs. It is the general consensus of the best 
medical authorities that persons with tubercu- 
lous lungs should take very little exercise and 
that only of a most gentle character. Complete 
physical and mental rest are always prescribed 
for tubercular patients. You should eat simple 
foods, such as eggs, milk, whole-wheat bread, 
fruits, and succulent vegetables, with very 
little meat. Avoid tea and coffee, and live and 
sleep in the open or at least on a sleeping- 
porch. There is no way of testing the lungs 
except by a skilled diagnostician. 


BULGARIAN BACILLUS AND BUTTERMILK 
I have been drinking buttermilk for the past few 
weeks, but recently found out it was made from a 
tablet instead of being real buttermilk. Kindly 
advise if this has the same qualities as the buttermilk 
from the churned butter, and if it does the same 
amount of good. Will you tell me why buttermilk 
is good? Some one also told me buttermilk is some- 
times made from a so-called ‘“‘Hungarian bug.” 
Do you know what it is? B.S. R., New Jersey. 
Buttermilk which is made from a tablet is 
not buttermilk at all, and therefore to sell it 
under the name of buttermilk is a violation 
of the state and national law. Artificially 
soured milk is the proper name to be applied 
to milk soured by the bacillus Bulgaricus. | 
think that pure fresh milk artificially soured 
is even more wholesome than buttermilk. I 
drink a glass of soured milk at every meal. 
It is fresh, clean, pure milk before it is soured. 
I keep the culture and have it soured between 
meals. I drink it because I like it and think 
it is wholesome. Real buttermilk is never 
made artificially. The only product to which 
the term buttermilk is properly applied is 
to the residue after churning sour cream. It 
is easy for any one who wishes to do so to 
keep a pure culture of the Bulgarian bacillus 
and make his own sour milk meal by meal. 
Professor Metchnikoff has been much mis- 
quoted. He never said that soured milk 
would be a sure method of prolonging life. 
His own untimely death at seventy-one shows 
either that he did not use Bulgarian soured 
milk or that if he did it failed to keep him alive. 





PURE MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CRYSTALS THE CHARACTERISTIC 
BI-CARBONATE OF SODA CORN STARCH INGREDIENT OF RYZON WHEREIN IT 


USED IN ALL BAKING POWDERS USED IN ALL BAKING POWDER DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS 






The 
THREE INGREDIENTS of 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 








YZON contains bicarbonate of soda, cornstarch, pure 
monosodium phosphate crystals and nothing else. 






Bicarbonate of soda is common to all baking powders. 
Its properties are known to all women, for it is almost a 
household necessity. 








Cornstarch, too, is an ingredient of all baking powders. 
In every kitchen it is in general use. No one questions 
its desirability as a food. 








Monosodium phosphate is new. 






Its newness is certified by patent granted by U. S. 







Government. 

It is exclusive to RYZON, The Perfect Baking Pow- 
der, and is in a large part responsible for its perfection. 10c, 18¢ and 35¢ it 
The opinions of famous pure food, domestic science If your grocer cannot sup- | 
and cooking experts have established the desirability of paths 2s aout see re © 






monosodium phosphate. 






Moreover, science conclusively shows that man cannot 
live without phosphates in his food. 






WVENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Give Your Baby 
a 


“Cuddledown Set” 


For Big Brother or Baby Sis- 
ter—you ought to know all 
about the ““Cuddledown Set,” a 
snuggly Robe, Bootees, and a 
big, soft warm blanket. 


In these days of betterchildren 
Mother knows there’s a dozen 
uses for Cuddledowns. When 
it’s chilly in the early morning, 
the Comfyrobe is a protection 
and convenience. Just as use- 
ful before and after the bath 
and at bed-time. 


Ideal for Outdoor Sleeping 


Then, too, for the baby that sleeps 
outdoors on crisp sunshiny days, there’s 
no ‘safer protection against the chilly 
winds than to wrap Baby in a Comfy- 
robe, put on his Bootees and tuck him 
up in the big blanket. The Cuddle- 
down Set isn’t a luxury—it’s a real 
necessity, and decidedly becoming too. 


For the girls, dainty pinks and blues, silk 
trimmed, in the finest eiderdown or best 
blanketing. Heap Big Injun patterns for 
the boys. One tosixyearsizes. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us his name 
and we will see 
that your order is 
filled’ Prices, 
$2.50 to $8.00 
a set. 


Little Cutey Cnddle- 
down wauts to know your 
Kiddie. A dainty dolly 
and story beok in one. 
She'll be sent to vou for 
Se in stamps. 


Quaker Robe Co. 


Larkin Bldg., 
Philadelphia 
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Take one bottle of milk, add two straws, and top with a happy face. 


Repeat as often as 


desired, serving free—and first—those who can not pay, because they need it most. Rec- 
ommended by Seattle, Wash., as the best possible supplement to a public school curriculum 


Milk and 


Mentality 


By Jack Bechdolt 


HE success of a year’s experimenting has 
prompted the public schools of Seattle, 
Washington, to adopt as a new rule of 

pedagogics the slogan, “Fill the youngsters’ 
stomachs, then their minds.” Every school- 
day more than five thousand youngsters attach 
themselves by paper straws to the contents of 
half-pint bottles of creamy milk and speedily 
effect a merger that is helping growing bodies 
and growing brains. The dominating idea of 
the school-districts’ milk-distribution plan is to 
give every school-child all the milk he wants, 
and there is no restriction on healthy appetites 
except that those children who pay nothing 
for the milk are served first on the theory that 
they need it most. 

Dr. Ira C. Brown is the chief medical officer 
of the Seattle public schools. A kindly faced, 
grayish haired, middle-aged man, Dr. Brown is 
intensely interested in children. ‘Adults bore 
me,” says Dr. Brown, “but young ones—why, 
I can’t think of anything I wouldn’t be willing 
to do to help the young ones.” 

In the work of the school clinic Dr. Brown 
found. that a great many children were sent 
to the clinic for dosing who had nothing organ- 
ically wrong. ‘They weren’t sick, they were 
hungry,” he said, explaining the inception of 
the milk-distribution. ‘They needed food in 
their stomachs, not medicine.” 

Several of the Seattle high schools and a 
number of grade schools had adopted the plan 
of school cafeterias where food is sold at cost, 
but this did not reach the children in whom 
Dr. Brown was interested. They were children 
of parents too poor to spend even a nickel a 
day on hot lunches. Dr. Brown decided that 
what was needed was free distribution of milk 
to these children. Seattle milk has for several 
years been taking first and second prizes at 
the national dairy shows; so he had no fear in 
feeding it to school-children. 

The first milk was supplied for nothing by 
dairymen of the city. So numerous were the 
proffers that at first there was more milk than 
was needed. The school directors wished to 


avoid any appearance of paternalism, and this 
desire, together with an unexpected protest 
from well-to-do parents, soon put the milk- 
distribution on a strictly business _ basis. 
Parents of youngsters who had good homes 
demanded that their children be allowed to 
get milk from the school stations. To meet 
this demand a brass-check currency, was 
minted. Every school-child who wants checks 
may have them. Whether the parents pay 
two and a half cents a check or nothing at all 
is a secret between parents and school prin- 
cipals. The checks all look alike, and each 
check is good for a half-pint bottle of rich, 
creamy milk. 

The district visiting nurses, who are con- 
stantly in the homes of the poorer families, 
obtain the data which guard against any exten- 
sive grafting on the community. Dr. Brown’s 
office is in touch with the circumstances of all 
the poorer families, of which, however, there 
are comparatively few. A pleasant feature of 
the experiment has been the universal desire to 
pay for the milk, even though the payment is 
as low as an eighth of a cent a bottle. 

On very cold days, rare in Seattle, the milk 
is served hot. In ordinary weather it is taken 
off the ice. The milk-bottle and a paper straw 
is all the equipment necessary to connect 
public-school pupils with the base of supplies, 
and a matter of dish-washing is reduced to the 
minimum. The milk is handled entirely by. 
school employees and through school-buildings. 
Consequently the cost is but two cents a bottle, 
and of the five thousand bottles consumed 
daily, one thousand are given away at a cost 
to the district of one hundred dollars a month. 
At the close of the first school year in which 
this experiment was tried, June, 1916, there 
were fifty-eight milk-distribution — stations. 
Indications pointed to the establishment of 
more at the opening of the next semester. 

The results that came from stuffing young 
stomachs with milk proved rather extraor- 
dinary. The first observation of teachers was 
that noisy children (Concluded on page 98) 
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CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve’” 


Easiest car in the world for women 
to drive 


Remarkable ease of control makes 
the Haynes a car any woman can 
drive. 


Without changing gears, you can 
drive up to the limit of the car (sixty- 
five miles an hour)—you can bowl along 
at twenty or twenty-five miles an hour— 
or throttle down to slower than a walk, 
less than one mile per hour. 


Women, with their keen appreciation 
of beauty and harmony pronounce the 
Haynes the most beautiful of cars. 


You compare it with cars of highest price 
with a comfortable thrill of satisfaction. 


The luxurious deep upholstery and long re- 
silient springs make the drive a real rest and 
relaxation. 

The many refinements and conveniences im- 


press you with the thoughtfulness and ingenuity 
of the manufacturer. 


Be sure to investigate the Haynes—note its substantial size, its roominess, its beauty, its ease of control 


its riding comfort. 


Test it out thoroughly—and you will find it the car that fills 


your ideals and those of the other members of your family. 


“Light Six’’—Open Cars 


“Light Twelve’’—Open Cars 





$1485 
1585 
1585 


Five-passenger Touring Car 
Four-passenger Roadster 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 


Closed Cars 


Five-passenger Sedan - 
Seven-passenger Sedan - 


Five-passenger Touring Car - 
Four-passenger Roadster - - 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 


Closed Cars 


Five-passenger Sedan 
Seven-passenger Sedan - 


Catalog, giving specifications 
of all Haynes Models, 
free on request. 
$2150 


2250 All prices f. a. b. Kokomo 
Demountable Sedan and Coupe Tops for All Open Models $275 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
74 South Main St.,. KOKOMO, IND. 
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All house- 

wives are proud 

of a well-appointed 

table but find it in- 

creasingly difficult 

and expensive to buy 

linen. That is why so 

many are turning to 

“Linfeel” to solve their 
napkin problems. 


jmiree 


“Peels Like Linen’ 


MERCERIZED 
NAPKINS 


have a lustrous finish—they 
look and feel like linen. 
Made in dainty and attrac- 
tive patterns, launder easily 
and wear well. 


yA 
@ 


“Linfeel” Napkins come 
ready-hemmed, in 15, 18, 
20 and 22-inch sizes, rang- 
ing in price from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per dozen. 


furnish 
“Tinfeel”’ 


Your dealer can 
them. Ask for 
Napkins. 


Send 4c to cover postage and 
we will send sample napkin. 


MANVILLE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


My Free 
Book— 


describing this com- 
bination Table 
Wagon will show 
you why it is being 
used daily in many 
hundred homes. It 
will meet your ideal 
fora Service Wagon 
and Tea Table. 
Seven finishes tose- 
lect from. Top un- 
folds to double 
width. Three-inch, 
absolutely noiseless, rubber-tired wheels. An extra- 
ordinary utility at an ordinary price—$12.75 to $15.00, 
delivered free. 

Other useful and beautiful articles; a!] guaranteed 
tosatisfy or money back. Write for book. 


Chas. N. Kain, 2053 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 
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Milk and 


Mentality 


(Concluded from page 96) 


|became quiet. Entire class-rooms_ settled 
down. Scuffling of feet, wriggling of restless 
bodies, whispering and fidgeting ceased. There 
followed an increase in attention to the work 


_|in hand, and an increase in mental efficiency. 


The reports of school principals showed 
| that an average of fifteen percent of the school 
‘enrolment made a rapid improvement under 
|the milk-feeding system. 

Another result was the disappearance of 
anemic and malnourished children from the 
school clinics. The secretary of the county 
jtuberculosis league recently stated that the 


| he’s lantern-jawed, or got a dimpled chin, nor 
|not even ef he’s got enough whiskers to make 
a hair mattress out of, dat anybody could 
make fo’ million women vote for solid, even ef 
ihe promised ’em de ballot, an’ a husband dat 
|could dance de fox-trot, an’ a Saratogy trunk 
\full of fine clothes, an’ a trip to Palm Beach. 
| “Furdermo’, Sis Malaria,” I goes on, “I 
don’t believe in a-splittin’ up politics into two 
parties wid one of ’em wearin’ de badge of 
pants, an’ de odder one spo’tin’ de regalia of 
\skirts. De idee of belongin’ to a Woman’s 
Political Party whar dere won’t be nothin’ 
>ut pale pink tea, an’ piffle, an’ purity in gov- 
ernment, an’ whar no rude male pusson will 
never come a-buttin’ in wid any real live issues, 
don’t make no hit wid me. 





“weHy, dat’s whut’s de matter wid politics 
now, Sis Malaria! Dey’s been a one-sect 

|game. De men has tried to run ’em des wid 
|men-an’ widout no woman, an’ dat’s why dey’s 
|made such a mess of things. I lay dat ef de 
good Lawd had thought dat men could run 
|de world widout no help or say-so from women 
dat when He made Adam He would a-laid off 
ian’ called hit a day’s wuk, an’ not boddered 
ito make Eve. But no sooner is He got Adam 
| made dan He see whut a po’ lonesome, pidlin’, 
ishiftless crittur Adam is by hisself, an’ so den 
|He gets busy an’ creates Eve to help Adam 
out, an’ do the things dat Adam ain’t got time 
|to do, an’ is too tired to do, an’ don’t lak to do, 
noway. An’ dere was wuk enough for both 
of ’em. An’ dat’s de way hit’s been to dis 
ve’y day, Sis Malaria. Man can’t do woman’s 
wuk. An’ woman can’t do man’s wuk an’ 
hit keeps ’em both on de job, wukin’ shoulder 
to shoulder, to keep de world movin’. Why, 
|Sis Malaria, a man des by hisself can’t make 
}a home, dough he’s got a house dat cost a mil- 
lion dollars, an’ a storeful of fine furniture in 
|hit, an’ one of dese heah chiefs to cook for him. 
An’ a woman can’t make a home des by herself, 
dough she’s got a tidy on ev’y chair, an’ a chim- 
ney dat smokes, an’ a parrot dat swears to 
keep her company. Nawm, hit takes a man 
an’ a woman both to make a home, an’ dat’s 
|de way hit is in politics, an’ you ain’t never 
swine to have no clean house in politics ontel 
men an’ women both runs de government. 
You ain’t never gwine to do hit wid no Man’s 
Party, an’ no Woman’s Party a-fightin’ each 
odder. Whilst de woman’s party might be 
a new broom dat would sweep in de corners 
dat men is been overlookin’, hit wouldn’t last, 
for hit would lack strength an’ stayin’-powers. 
“Mo’over, Sis Malaria, hit looks lak to me 
dat a Woman’s Party is plumb foolishness be- 
caze how is men gwine to separate deir inter- 
ests from women, an’ women separate deir 
interests from men? ’Cou’se de Womaa’s 
Party might vote to have de tax raised on 
| liquor an’ seegars, an’ taken off of French hats 
jan’ longery, whilst de men might pass a law 
|aginst women wearin’ silk stockings or buyin’ 
ia frock dat cost. mo’ dan ten dollars. But 
|dat would be about all. Ain’t me an’ Ike 





milk-distribution system is doing more io 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis than any 
other organized effort in the community. 
Milk is fortifying young bodies against the 
minor diseases which pave the way for the 
white plague. When a child comes to school 
in Seattle without his breakfast, he has per- 
mission to drink all the milk he wants. Even 
during class hours a hungry youngster may 
take time off to cash a milk-check. ‘‘Stuif 
their stomachs, then stuff their minds,” 
seems to be a golden rule for juvenile 
education. 


Mirandy on the Woman’s Party 


(Concluded from page 56) 


got de same interests in de bankin’-laws be- 
caze we’s got most seventy-five dollars in de 
savin’s-bank, dat he done gone widout his 
beer an’ I done do widout jay-bird heeled 
shoes, to put dere? Ain’t we got de same 
interest in de labor-question becaze my livin’ 
an’ de chillun’s depends on whedder de brick- 
layer’s union calls a strike or not? Ain't we 
both got de same interest in de trusts, becaze 
whilst he fills de pay-envelop, I empties hit, 
an’ hit depends on whedder dey puts up de 
price of meat, or lowers hit, whedder we has 
po’k-chops in de skillet or not? 

“Den dis bein’ de case, whut’s I gwine to 
be in a Woman’s Party for, an’ Ike gwine to 
be in a Man’s Party? ’Cou’se I ain’t sayin’ 
I don’t want de vote, becaze I does. I wants 
hit becaze hit’s my right, an’ becaze I ought to 
hab des as much of a say-so in makin’ de laws 
dat I’s got to obey as Ike has. An’ I wants de 
vote becaze I wants our fambly to cast two 
votes instid of one for whut I think is de right. 

“An, anodder reason why I’s agin’ dis Wo- 
man’s Party, Sis Malaria, is dis, dat hit ain’t 
gwine to help us what ain’t got de vote to git 
hit. Hit is gwine to keep us from gittia’ hit. 
My lan’, Sis Malaria, I bet de women dat is 
gittin’ up dat Woman’s Party is all ole maids 
dat ain’t had no ’sperience wid gittin’ along 
in reasonable peace an’ comfort wid a man. 
Anyway, dey’s done overlooked dat de onli- 
est way dat we can git de ballot is for men 
to give hit to us. We can’t steal hit from ’em 
when dey sleeps, lak we takes a little change out 
of deir pockets. Nor can we stand up an’ 
fight ’em, an’ git hit from ’em by main force, 
becaze dey is de strongest. When we gits hit, 
hit’s got to be a free-will present, lak a Christ- 
mas gift, dat we’s done persuaded ’em to hand 
us out by sorter insinuatin’ dat we’s set our 
hearts on hit, an’ dat ef dey want to see women 
look surprised, an’ glad, an’ grateful, dey had 
orter jes’ tie de vote up wid a blue ribbon an’ 
write, ‘Wid de compliments of men,’ on hit, 
an’ leave hit at our plate some morning. 


“7ASSUM, dat’s de onliest way we’s gwine to 

git de ballot. We ain’t gwine to git nothin’ 
by threatenin’, an’ dat’s whut makes me say 
dat dem women whut’s gittin’ up de Woman’s 
Party is a-gwine de wrong way ’bout hit, for 
whilst men can be led by de nose, dey can’t 
be drove from behind wid a stick. When I 
wants anything out of Ike, I don’t begin by 
rubbin’ de fur de wrong way so he gits his back 
up, an’ I guess dis goes in politics des as well 
as matermony.”’ 

“You don’t believe in de Woman’s Party 
den?” axes Sis Malaria. 

“Dat I don’t,” I spons, “but I ain’t gwine 
to lose no sleep worryin’ over hit. Maybe 
dey’ll organize hit, an’ maybe dey won't, 
but ef I was a makin’ a ’lection bet, I’d bet 
dat ev’y woman when she goes to de polls 
will vote de Democratic, or de ’Publican, or de 
Prohibition ticket ’cording to whedder she 
laks a chin wid whiskers or widout, or she has 
a husband dat drinks beer or soda pop.” 





Provided with good materials — with care, and 
Rumford Baking Powder, the most inexperi- 
enced home-bakers may have excellent results 


Her Cakes are Always “Just Right” 


ND it is not by chance nor accident—but by exactness in 
using good ingredients, and the wisdom of using a bak- 
ing powder that is always dependable in its leavening action. 


‘ Pumyord 


THE WHOLESOME 
BAKING POWDER 


permeates every particle of the dough or batters, 
raising it perfectly, and imparting lightness 
and delicacy to the texture. Rumford also adds 
nutritive value to the cake, biscuit and gems, 
making them easy to digest, and more appetizing. 


Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps.” We will be pleased to send ut FREE upon request 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 
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MORTON'S 
SALT 


(T POURS 


‘By way of sug- 
gestion. In order- 


ing, don’t just say 
“Salt.” Name it— 


MORTON’S 
x SALT 
iT POURS) 


Free running Cube 
Crystals, uniform in 
shape and strength. 
It pours freely, never 
cakes or hardens, 
needs no pounding 
or baking. In dust 
and damp proof san- 
itary package with 
handy aluminum 
spout. 


10c Per Package 
If your grocer hasn’t 
Morton’s Salt and 
doesn’t get it for you 
promptly, write us. 
MORTON SALT CO. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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FOR guests who arrive without warning— 
for yourself when the maid is out—for 
those delightful late suppers—for an easily 
prepared luncheon— 


‘ Burity Creda. 
Creamed Chicken 


ala king 


the royal re ast, just as it is rrenared by chefs 
of “international fame. Ready to serve in a 
minute on toast, ; atty shells, etc. 
26e. and 5c. at best grocers, or direct at $1.45 or $2.25, 
yalf dozen respective s'zes. Exprees prepaid if you ment'o 
your best grocer’s name. Write for booklet, «How and When,” 
mentioning a fine d aler. PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
Route 2 D Crange, N. J 
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“He that plants thorns must never expect to gather roses,” 
but he—or she—that plants in a glass-enclosed window-box 
can have her favorite blossoms the whole winter through 


Blossoming Windows 


By Alice 


is a delightful possibility for the per- 

son who can not afford to patronize 
expensive florists and at the same time wants 
the joy of flowers in the house. ‘‘The flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra-la,” in the 
summer, or in the fall, may blossom in the 
living-room window even while the snow is 
piled feathery-white outside, and the lady of 
the house may have the pleasure of being her 


A See day that blossoms in the winter 


own gardener. It is hard to believe that 
flowers, like Topsy, don’t “just grow.” But in- 


deed they do not. They must have good care, 
and if you hope for blossoms, you will do well 


| to follow directions. 


| sible for your window-garden. 


In the first place, there is the question of 
temperature. The temperature for the aver- 
age plant may fluctuate from 55° at night to 70‘ 
in the daytime. Flowering plants demand 
sunshine; so choose a southern exposure if pos- 
Plants need 
fresh air, but they should not stand in a draft. 


| Dry air is also bad for them, and the atmos- 


phere should be kept as moist as possible. 


| This may be accomplished by setting a shallow 


pan of water on the radiator, and by covering 


| the shelves of your window-garden with a thin 


layer of sand which shculd be kept constantly 
moist. If you are something of a gardener, you 
may even attempt a small greenhouse on your 
window-ledge, so constructed that it will be 
half in and half out of the window. This is a 
very good way to raise rare and smaller plants, 
as the atmosphere being partly confined is con- 
stantly moist and can be kept at fairly even 
temperature without much difficulty. 

When you are potting or repotting plants, 
remember that drainage is of the greatest im- 
portance. Place a piece of broken pottery con- 
cave side down over the hole in the bottom of 
the pot. Cover this with an inch or so of broken 
crockery and a thin layer of sphagnum-moss. 
Then take the plant by the stem, turn the pot 
upside down, and rap it sharply against the 
edge ofa table. Be very careful when removing 


Zimmer 


it to disturb the ball of roots as little as possible, 
place it upon the prepared drainage and fill the 
space between the roots and the side of the pot 
with fresh fertile soil. Do not put a small plant 
in a mammoth pot; when repotting, a pot one 
size larger than the old one is best. After pot- 
ting, water the plants well and set them to rest 
in the shade for a few days. 

The best soil for the average plant is com- 
posed as follows: two parts of garden-loam, 
one part of leaf-mold, and one part of sand and 
well-rotted cow-manure mixed. If you do not 
care to prepare the soil yourself, you can buy 
it from any nearby nurseryman or florist. 
Plants with strong roots, such as roses, require 
a somewhat heavy soil, and those with hair-like 
roots, like the primula, a light one. The phys- 
ical structure of the soil can easily be altered by 
changing the proportion of the leaf-mcld and 
the amount of clay contained in the garden- 
loam. More of the latter will make a heavier 
soil and more of the former a lighter one. 
Bone-meal may be substituted for cow-manure, 
and should be used in the proportion of one 
pound of bone-meal to a bushel basket of soil. 
The soil should be frequently stirred; dead 
leaves and flowers should be picked off every 
day. Donot be afraid to cut off an ugly branch 
or nip the top, for by doing this you will have 
well-formed, bushy plants. 

Every once in a while plants require a good 
fertilizer. There are a number on the market, 
but many gardeners of good standing recom- 
mend finely pulverized bone-meal as the safest 
and best of all . It should be mixed with the 
soil when the plant is first potted, and every 
three or four weeks it is a good idea to dig bo: 
meal into the top soil of flowering plants and 
occasionally into the soil about foliage-plants. 
If a plant is growing rapidly or flowering, it 
naturally requires more fertilizer than if it were 
growing slowly. During its period of rest i 
should receive none at all. 

Beware of overwatering your plants. If the 
surface of the soil (Concluded on page 102 








About Puffed Wheat 


When you serve a supper dish of Puffed Wheat in milk, make this your story 
sometime. It is like a fairy tale. 

Each bubble of wheat is a kernel, puffed to eight times normal size. All its 
thin, airy flakiness is due to steam explosions. And each has been shot from guns. 


100 Million Explosions 


Each kernel of wheat contains, as it grows, more than 100 million food cells. 
Each food cell is hard and hollow. A trifle of moisture is in it. Each must be 
broken to digest. 4 

Other cooking methods break part of those food cells, but never more than half. 
So Prof. Anderson, a famous food expert, sought a way to break them all. 

Puffed Grains are made by his process. The grains are sealed in huge guns. 
The guns are revolved for sixty minutes in 550 degrees of heat. Thus the bit of 
moisture in each food cell is changed to steam. 

Then the guns are shot. Each food cell explodes. And the grains come out 
puffed to bubbles, as you see. 

_ This makes the whole grains wholly digestible. Every atom of every element is 
food. ‘That’s why countless mothers, every morn and night, serve these grains 


to children. 
Puffed Wheat «:- 12c 
* |Puffed Rice “= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 

























You find these fascinating dainties. You call them food confections. With sugar and cream 
or mixed with fruit they seem like breakfast bonbons. Boys eat them like peanuts when at play. 
Girls use them in candy-making. 

But they are, above all, perfect grain foods. In no other form have cereal foods ever been so 
fitted to feed. 

The better you know them the more you will serve them. Keep all three on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1382) 
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The French Doors shown above illustrate 
Morgan design M-117 


ETWEEN rooms where light 
and airiness are desired—as 
doorways to porches, sun par- 

lors and terraces—French doors are 
ideal. They have become the most 
popular doors in the history of 
building. 


FRENCH DOORS 


are made in an infinite variety of 
designs, sizes and woods. Every 
requirement and every taste can be 
perfectly satisfied. 


Morgan Doors are standard quality 
whatever their price. Their value is 
guaranteed by thename“MORGAN” 
stamped on the top rail— worth 
looking for—worth insisting upon. 


Suggestions for Beautifying 
the Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page book- 
let, ““Adding Distinction to the Home.”’ It 
is copiously illustrated and shows what 
charming results can be attained at small 
expense by replacing ordinary doors with 
French, Mirror or Front Doors. A mine of 
suggestions for all who expect to build or 
improve their present homes. Sent free 
on request, 


“The Door Beautiful” our 50-page illus- 
trated booklet, is designed yo for 
the prospective home-builder. Every page 
is replete with suggestions on doors, in- 
terior trim, and interior decoration. If you 
are planning to build be sure to get this 
booklet. There is no charge to prospective 
builders. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-16, Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


If your dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us. 


CLEANS and 


POLISHES 


Send 10 Cents for FREE SAM- 4 


PLE and Certificate Good for 
10 cents on Quart Purchase. 


WAXIT MFG. CO. 
2427 University Ave., S. E. 


Mipneapolis, 
Minn, 
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Blossoming Windows 


(Concluded from page 100) 


appears dry, the plants should be watered until 
| the water runs out at the bottom of the pot. 
If the drainage is right, it should not take long 
for the water to run off. But never water 
plants while the sun is shining on them. 
Spraying is very important. Many an ama- 
teur gardener makes the mistake of over- 
watering and never spraying. Spray your 
| plants every day or at least three or four times 
a week. A rubber hand sprinkler will prove 
very convenient for this work. Spraying the 
foliage keeps away disease, insures a sturdy 
growth, and adds wonderfully to the appear- 
ance of the plants. However, those having a 
fuzzy surface, as gloxinia, some begonias, and 
certain other species, should not be sprayed, 
as moisture will cause decay. 

Even the best-cared-for plants sometimes 
become diseased. Plant-lice, red spider (the 
latter look like grains of red pepper on the 
under side of the leaf), and leaf-rot are the 
most common diseases of house plants. Lemon- 
| oil is a good remedy for plant-lice or red spider. 
| This may be purchased at any seed-store. Di- 
lute as directed and dip the whole plant into 
the solution, or if this is not possible, spray the 
| plant thoroughly with the oil and be sure to 








care for something beside his own selfish 
| interests!” 

| ‘And he will sacrifice you—to the people— 
| as he has himself.” 

| “T hope he will! That is the kind of man I 
| belong with. I don’t want a man for a domestic 
pet—or for a watch-dog around the house to 
guard me. I want a mate!” She moved 
| swiftly to the door. 

He was watching her guardedly. 

“Tf I see—Jem, you will wait in there—and 
drive me home?” 

Her hand was on the door—but she waited. 
“Tf you see him—and say yes to what he 
asks—”’ 

He sat looking straight before him. His face 
had grown stern and old. “You women drive 
a hard bargain. And it’s a harder bargain 
every year, I think.” 

She faced him, tense. ‘“‘ Will you—see him? 
He is going to rap on that door at five.”’ She 
glanced down at the watch on her wrist, and 
the man leaned forward, looking at the door 
apprehensively. Her glance followed his, a 
look of love came into her face. 

“Will you see him, Father?”” There was a 
quick knock. “Will you, Father?” 

He looked up at her and nodded, and she 
left the room quickly.. The knock came again. 

Stratton’s voice was curt and businesslike. 
“Come in!” 

He looked up as Hadaie entered and nodded 
casually. “Come in, Haddie. Sit down. I 
will finish my mail—if you don’t mind wait- 
ing.” 

Haddie looked at him quietly. “JZ don’t 
mind, Mr. Stratton. But I’m afraid I must 
ask you to listen to me first. I come from the 


Stratton held up his hand. “Cut it out, 
Jem! Talk like a human being! Sit down.” 

The young man seated himself in the typist’s 
chair. 

“Now, I want to talk to you, Jem—before 
you talk to me. I want to talk to you like a 
father.” 

Haddie started a little and gave him a quick 
glance. But the older face was apparently un- 
conscious. 

“Your father and I were partners a good 
| many years, Jem. If he’d stayed in the busi- 
ness, you would have been rich today—as rich 
|asZ am.” He said it expansively, and paused. 
| “What has my being rich to do with this?” 





reach all the crevices, folds, and the under side 
of the leaves where the spiders and lice like to 
hide. A diluted solution of nicotin is also a 
good remedy for the latter. If the first appli 
cation does not cure the plant, try it again 
next day. Watch the plants carefully and 
apply the remedy at the first sign of disease. 
If leaf-rot sets in, spray with a copper :ulfate 
solution or Bordeaux mixture. 

There is a bewildering variety of plants you 
may choose to blossom in your winter garden. 
Petunias and primulas will bloom very con- 
stantly for you; then there are the cheery ger- 
aniums and annuals such as verbena, ageratum, 
the beautiful cyclamen, and dainty lily-of-the- 
valley. Or if you have little sunshine, there are 
foliage plants, such as the Kentia and cocos 
(weddeliana) palms, the graceful Boston fern, 
variegated pandanus, and dracena. Do not 
forget the Norfolk Island pine, but beware its 
special foe, the red spider. Perhaps most de- 
lightful of all are the bulbs, the hyacinths, to 
feed one’s soul, the gay tulips and starry 
narcissi. They will grow in soil or prepared 
fiber. Japanese dwarf plants are attractive 
and the miniature gardens of Nippon both 
quaint and fascinating. 


What Happened in the Office 


(Continued from page 34) 


asked Haddie. His hand had motioned to the 
window. 

Stratton held up a hand. “Don’t hurry me, 
Jem. I want you to see who you are and where 
you belong. You don’t class with that rabble 
—down there—not even as leader. You were 
made for better things than they can give.” 
The other started impatiently. But Stratton 
checked him. ‘Now, wait a minute! I want 
you to look at this thing all round—on all 
sides. See it through an older man’s eyes. | 
have been through it once before, Jem, with 
your father, and he was nearer to me than you 
are—I loved your father.” Haddie had turned 
and was watching him curiously. Stratton’s 
look met his. “I didn’t want him to leave me. 
It was bad for the business—bad for both of us. 
But be got notions in his head. He wouldn’t 
listen to reason. He died a poor man—” 

‘“‘And an honest one,”’ finished Haddie quietly. 

“So honest I helped your mother to bury 
him,” returned Stratton. 

“You may help to bury me—but that 
doesn’t alter this, does it?”’ His voice had 
quickened a little, and he motioned to the 
window. 

Stratton listened to the muffled sound below, 
but his face did not change. ‘ You will not die 
poor,” he said. ‘You are rich—whether you 
like it or not. Your last two patents settled 
that. I control them, and the royalties alone 
will make you rich. The money doesn’t matter 
to either of us. We are above all that. Itisa 
good business proposition for some men to stir 
up strikes, but you can make a living without 
it. What I want is that you shall see that you 
are throwing away your power!” 

Haddie turned a little at the words. “What 
do you mean?” 

Stratton leaned forward and spoke rapidly. 
“Certain men are born to lead—to rule. You 
are one of those men—I am one! Join forces 
with me. I will make it a partnership. You 
shall have equal share in everything.” 

Haddie shook his head. “You couldn’t 
stand for a partner, Mr. Stratton. You broke 
with father.” 

“Tt was a fair deal,” said Stratton quickly. 

“T am not saying it was not—I don’t know. 
I do know I should not be free—with you.” 

“Wait—become my manager then. [I will 
put the business absolutely in your hands.” 

“Why?” Haddie was looking at him keenly. 

“T don’t want to (Concluded on page 104) 
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THE MAXWELL SEDAN 


N open car for summer and a closed car for warm, as comfortable as the most expensive electric 

winter—two cars in one, and at the price of _ or limousine. 

one—such is the new Maxwell Sedan. There is rare good sense in this car—perfect touring 
In summer the plate glass windows are simply lowered _ service in summer, complete protection for the family 
into their noise-proof compartments, and you have _in the winter—at the modest price of $985, made 
the really perfect touring car with a sun-proof, leak- _ possible only by the big production of the Maxwell 
proof, rattle-proof top, — , Factories. 
surpassingly beautiful in Lest you forget, we 
appearance. remind you that under this 
fine body there is an exact 
duplicate of the Maxwell 
chassis that made the 
World’s Non-Stop Endur- 
ance Record of 22,000 miles 
at an average of 22 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline! 












In winter the windows 
are raised—a matter of a 
few seconds—and your 
Maxwell is at once a perfect 
closed car, exceedingly 
smart looking, with luxuri- 
ous fittings and as tight, as 












Roadster, $580; Touring Car, $595; Cabriolet, $865; Town Car, $915; Sedan, $985. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
Canadian prices: Roadster, $830; Touring Car, $850, f. o. b. Windsor, Ontario. 





Motor Company Inc.’Detroit . Mich. 
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HEATHERBLOOM PETTI- 
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on the waistband 


Send for our FREE, beautiful petti- 
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Your zoey Comfort 


iS guarantee 


a: EZ WEAR. Shoes ay 


We guarantee to fit your feet B 
perfectly ; if we fail or for any oD 
reason you are not satisfied, 
we will refund your money. Prepaid 


Simon's EZ WEAR, Shoes 


For Men, Women, Children 
Scientifically made of soft, pliable vic! 

kid on Simon’s Special Ezwear Last, 
> requiring no breaking in. Have flexi- 
Service ble soles, steel arch supports and 
and Comfort new live rubber beels and are cut low 
Guaranteed totip; unlined, no linings to wrinkle and hurt the 
feet. feel likean old shoe the minute you put them on. 


CATALOG of over 500 comfortable Ezwear Styles and 
self measurement blanks. Write today. 


The 0. 0.SIMON SHOE, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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| do what you want. 
somehow. 





| you down, handicap you. 


| watched them cringe and starve 
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| neath we are striking for /ife. 





What Happened in the Office 


(Concluded from page 102) 


see good power wasted on—dirt!” His hand 
moved to the window. ‘“‘ You can make them 
You have the power, 
Use it! Shake yourself free! Rule 
them from above. You can think for them, 
plan for them—control them for their good. 
Every stroke will count. Now they drag 
All you are doing 
with them is to let them pull you down where 
they are. They will ruin you.” 

Haddie looked at his.watch and stood up. 
“We're wasting time—and we haven’t very 
much to spare. I promised to meet the men at 
six and give them your decision.”” He looked 
at him and waited. 

Go on.’”’ Stratton spoke curtly. 

“They do not ask so much—only that you 
will consider the things they ask for.” 

“That is the whole point! They shall not 
dictate! Their strike is a pistol at my head. 
I shall not yield!” 

“Tt is not a pistol—not yet. But at any 
minute a strike may turn into a pistol. Things 
are stirring, moving down there. J feel them. 
I’m a part of them, and I know that presently 
something may leap out that is stronger than 
]—” 

Stratton started up. 
me—?” 

“No, J am being threatened.” Haddie’s 
voice was quiet. ‘“‘You are being threatened. 
There is a great power forcing its way into life. 
That force is going to be born—whether we let 
it or not.” 

“Tt will never be born if we strong men hold 
together. You will sacrifice yourself for 
nothing, for men who are not worthy to tie 
your shoe.” 

“Perhaps it is I who am not worthy! I have 
and crawl.” 
He looked down, as if he watched them there 
at his feet—and Stratton’s face cleared. 

“Now, you are talking sense!”’ 

Haddie’s voice broke in upon the words. 
“And suddenly I have seen that I am there— 
cringing and starving and crawling with them! 


“Are you threatening 


| It is as if I looked down at my cwu hand and 


saw, suddenly, it was diseased.”’ He held up 


| his hand and turned it slowly, looking at it. 
| “Some loathsome disease 
| the tissue 


eating its way into 
and into the bone.” 

The other man glanced down hastily at his 
own hand. He seemed to be trying to rub 
something off. And Haddie’s voice went 
slowly on, as if some one were speaking 
through him. 

“That was the first time I ever understood 
what it meant—for no man liveth to himseli— 
and no man dieth to himself. Do you know 
why we called this strike?” 


Stratton shook his head. He was watching 


| with uneasy eyes the rapt face of the man 


before him. 


HE strike is not about better hours or more 

pay. That is what we ask for, but under- 
Shall I te'l you? 
There were two girls—next door to me rented 
rooms—their father a sot—mother ill—three 
younger ones barefoot, dirty. Life gets some 
people by the throat, I tell you! Those girls 
went to work many a morning without break- 
fast; they worked in your mill. They were nice 
girls—and one night they sold themselves. I 
saw them on the street. The next day I called 
the strike. The men had been urging it, but I 
had held off. I thought you might come to 
terms. Then I saw there was not time—to 
wait. I saw those girls—gentle girls they were 
—and I saw my own mother—my wife—my 
children that are to come—looking out at me. 
I called the strike—to make you listen to those 
girls. There isn’t time, I tell you—not time 
enough in one life—for a man to wait. If you 
and I could live a thousand years, we should 
not need a strike. You would come to see—in 
a thousand years, I think! But there were 
those two girls—on the street. They were half 


drunk. All that any one is asking of youis that 
you should listen, Mark Stratton. It might 
have been your daughter—going off with that 
brute—any man’s daughter. They were nice 
girls—” His voice broke as the door opened, 
and the girl entered the room. She crossed 
to her father’s desk and perched lightly 
upon it. 

Stratton covered his face and shrank back. 
He held up a hand. “Stop—what d> you 
want of me?” 

“Only that you will meet the men’s com- 
mittee and let them feel that you are listening 
to them.” He bent a little toward him. 
“Will you do that?” 

Stratton’s head dropped. 
—yes.” 


“T will see them 


THE voices below had grown to a clamor. 
Haddie half turned to them. “You will 
consider what they ask for?” 

Stratton nodded grimly, and Haddie moved 
to the window, looking back, “I may tell them 
+—that?” 
| “Tell them—go—go! For God’s sake go!” 
The old man sprang to his feet, and his face, 
turned toward the window, had an ashy look. 

| The street had grown quiet—but from some- 

where within the building came the shuffling 
of feet and a murmured rush of sound and hallf- 
articulate cries coming near. 

The two men faced the door as it swung in. 
The younger one sprang forward, placing him- 
self between Stratton and the angry crowd 
that was thrusting itself in. 

He held up a hand. ‘Stand back!” he said 
quietly. 

There was a savage growl and above it a 
single cry. ‘‘He has betrayed us!” 

. Then a thrust-out arm, a quick flash, and 
a report. Haddie swayed. He groped a little 
--and fell where he stood. 

The crowd drew back upon a wave. Then 
there was a rush, a little cry, and the girl had 
thrown herself on the prostrate figure. She 
lifted his head in her arms and flashed a look 
at them—from the crowd to her father. ‘“ You 
have killed him!” she cried fiercely. “ Be- 
tween you—you have killed Jem!” 

Then the man raised himself in her arms and 
smiled—the dreamer’s face looking out at 
them. ‘He—wi sider,” he said slowly. 
He looked at her again, a long slow look, and 
at the sullen, sympathetic faces bent upon 
him. 

“He says he will consider,” he s. 
fully. “It is all right, boys.’ : 

Stratton moved forward quickly. His eye 
rai over the group. ‘Four of you step here, 
the strongest ones— Fut up that pistol, 
Martin.” His voice was sharp, and the man 
tossed the weapon aside. 

““Now, here— Take hold! Careful there! 
Don’t hurt him! Put this under him— That’s 
right! Now we'll take him to the car.” 

So, directing and guiding and stooping to the 
burden, they moved together from the room. 
At the door, the young man looked back. The 
girl was standing quite still, watching the little 
procession with terror-stricken eyes. He tried 
to lift his hand, the little, whimsical smile 
crossing his face and leaving it white. She 
sprang to him, and the door closed behind 
them. 

The office was quiet. Through the window 
came the sunshine, a little more even and 
level than an hour ago, and from the street 
came the sound of voices—struggling words— 
swift command, response—and a_ quick- 
running sympathy that swelled and filled the 
air with new human hope. 

The massive desk and the great chairs and 
sofa stood in their places as before; the shades 
on the plate-glass windows were half lowered. 
But a spirit was in the room—the force that is 
in the sun and wheeling stars, the power of 
rain and springing blades of grass. The quiet, 
solid room waited on it—to do its will. 


aid thought- 





We Don’t Have to Touch ft, My Dear— 
The AETNA Checks Are Ample 


They were ample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Attna check arrived 
—not only while he was in bed—but until he was ready to go to work. All he had to 
start with was a cold—but the results of that cold would have drained the bank account 
dry if he hadn’t been far-sighted when he was well. Every man is sick sometime. Heart 
disease and Bright’s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia and colds and indigestion 
and nervous prostration—one or more of them gets every man sometime. They give but 
little warning. Act now—protect your bank account— 


AEINA-IZE © 
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_ Send this coupon and find out about the tna Dis- from $5,000 to $15,000. Half as much for ¢ 
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‘M-m, you cant guess 
what I’ve got? The 
patent rubber clasp saves 
darning, buckle is easily 
adjusted, the pin—, 


TTL 


smarty! They re: 
Children’s FPieckory - 
Garters. My mother - 
says they re the best 
she ever got me. : 


These improved garters save darn- 
ing ; hold up stockings neatly and 
securely. 


UEC 


A trial pair sent for 15c 
State child’s age 


Children’s 
(lickers 


Garters 
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Patent rubber clasp saves darning 


15c and uf, per pair 
A. Stein & Co. 


TUL CL 


Makers : 

PARIS GARTERS : 

325 W. Congress Street, Chicago 5 | 
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714 Fifth Avenue 


Between 55th and 56th Streets 


IMPORTER 


HATS GOWNS 
SEPARATE COATS 


Prices singularly moderate 








Every facility for prompt and satisfactory 
service by mail. 
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office, she went to inspect the room that was 
offered. Ina few minutes she sent for her suit- 
case. He waited half an hour; she did not 
rejoin him. 

At the far end of the square he had noticed 
an old-fashioned hotel. He claimed his bag- 


| gage at the café and took a room at the wine- 








tavern. Having bought a sketching-book, pen- 
cils, and water-colors, he found the bridge 


| which spans the Rhone between Avignon and 
Villeneuve. 


All morning he amused himself 
making drawings. 

At midday he went to find Desire; he was 
told that she was still sleeping. He had 
déjeuner by himself at a café in the square, and 
then went back to his sketching. 

During the afternoon he called three times 
at the hotel. Each time he received the same 
reply, that mademoiselle was sleeping. 

The quiet of evening was falling when he 
again went in search of Desire. This time he 
was told she had gone out. He left word that 


| he was going to the old Papal Garden, on the 
| rock above the palace, to watch the sunset. 





| As he climbed the hundred steps of the Escalier 


“Huh, I know that, Z| 


de Sainte Anne, which wind round the face of 
the precipice, the romance of the view that 
opened before him took away his breath. He 
felt injured and angry that she was not there 
to share it. He went over the details of the 
first day in Paris. It had been a fiasco; this 
day Had been worse. If ever he were to marry 
her— For the first time he realized that win- 
ning her was not everything. 

Near the top of the ascent, where a gateway 
spanned the path, he halted. A fig-tree leaned 
across the wall, heavy with fruit that was green 
and purple. Behind him from a rock a spring 
rushed and gurgled. He stooped across the 
parapet, gazing down into the town. It wasn’t 
aloof like New York, nor sullen like London. 
It was a woman lifting her arms behind her 
head and laughing lazily through eyes half-shut. 

Against the sweep of encircling distance, 
mountains lay blue and smoking. A faint 
pinkness spread across the country like a 
blush. White walls and hillsides were tinted 
to salmon-color. The sunset drained the red 
from the tiles of housetops. Plane-trees, peep- 


| ing above gray masonry, looked clear and deep 
| as wells. 
| walls like a gold and silver spell. 


The Rhone wound about the city 


Now that coolness had come, shutters began 
to open. The murmur of innumerable 
sounds floated up. A breeze whispered through 


| the valley like the voice of yearning. It seemed 


that behind those windows girls were preparing 
to meet their lovers. And the other women, 
the women who were too old or too cold to love! 
He thought of them. 

Suddenly his eyes were covered from behind 
by two hands. He struggled to remove them; 
then he felt that they were slender and young. 

“Who are you?” 

Silence. 

He repeated his question in French. 

The hands slipped from his eyes to his 
shoulders. ‘‘Well, you’re a nice one! Who 
should it be? It’s the last time I'll allow you to 
play by yourself.” 

He swung round and caught her fiercely, 
shaking her as he pressed her to him. 

“Don’t, Meester Deek, you hurt.” 

His lips were within an inch of hers; he 
didn’t try to kiss her. ‘You leave me alone 
all day,” he panted, “and then you make a 
joke of it.” 

She drew her fingers down his face. ‘I was 
very tired, and—and we weren’t good-tem- 
pered. I’ve been lonely, too.” She laid her 
cheek against his mouth. ‘“‘Come, kiss me, 
Meester Deek. You look as though you weren’t 
ever going to. I’m glad, so glad that—” 

“That what?” 

She held her hand against her mouth and 
laughed into his eyes. “That you haven’t 
enjoyed yourself without me.” 


Slaves of Freedom 


(Continued from page 44) 


They climbed to the top of the rock. In the 


town lights were springing up. The afterglow 
lingered on the mountains. Beneath trees the 
evening lay silver as moonlight. 

His arm was still about her. Every few 
paces they halted. She patted his face and 
drew it close to hers. ‘‘You’re foolish,” she 
whispered. ‘You spoil me. You're always 
nicest when I’ve been my worst.” 5 

Then she commenced to ask him questions, 
“Do you really think that I’ve not got any 
passion? If I’d been scarred in that motor-car 
accident, would you still love me? Mrs. Theo- 
dore Gurney! It would sound funny. I won- 
der if I'll ever be called that.” 

It was during the descent to the town that 
she made him say that he was glad she had 
quarreled with him. 

“Well, I do make it up to you afterward, 
don’t I? If we hadn’t quarreled, you wouldn't 
be doing what you are now. No, you wouldn't. 
I wouldn’t allow it. And please don’t try to 
kiss me just here; it’s so joggly. Last time you 
caught the brim of my hat.” : 


HEY had dinner in the courtyard of her 

hotel, in the sweet earthly dusk of the 
rhododendrons. It was like a stage-setting: 
the canopy of the sky with the stars sailing 
over them; the golden panes of windows; the 
shadows of people passing and repassing; the 
murmur of voices; the breathless whisper of 
far-off footsteps. At another table a black- 
bearded Frenchman sat and watched them. 

“T wish he wouldn’t look at us,” Desire said. 
“T wonder why he does.” 

They took a final walk befc_e going to bed. 
In the courtyard where the bushes grew 
densest, they parted. When he kissed her, she 
drooped her face against his shoulder. 

“Give me your lips.” 

She shook her head. 

A tone of impatience crept into his voice. 
“Why not? You’ve done it before. Why not 
now?” ; 

He tried to turn her lips toward him; she 
took away his hand. 

“T don’t know. I’m odd. 


” 


I don’t feel like 
it. 
Again the flame of anger 

“Will you ever feel like 


He let her go. 
swept through him. 
ite?’ 

“How can I tell—now?” 

““You’ve never once kissed me. 
girl—” 

“T’m not any other girl.” And _ then: 
“We're alone. I’ve got to be wise for both of 
us.” 

She ran from him. In the doorway of the 
hotel she turned and kissed the tips of her 
fingers. 

He seated himself at a table watching for the 
light to spring up in her window. It was just 
possible that she might relent and come back, 
or that she might lean over the balcony and 
wave to him. 

While he waited, the bearded Frenchman 
slipped out from the shadow. He approached 
and raised his hat formally. 

“Monsieur, I understand that you are not 
stopping at this hotel.” 

“No, but I have a friend—” 

“Mademoiselle, who has just gone from 
you?” 

Ves; 

‘Then let me tell you, Monsieur, that there 
is a place near here that will cure you of the ill- 
ness from which you suffer.” 

The man took a card from his pocket and 
scribbled on it. 

“But I’m not suffering from any—” 

The man laid his card on the table, and again 
raised his hat. 

By the time Teddy had recovered from his 
surprise, the stranger had vanished. He hurried 
into the street and gazed up and down. When 
he returned to the courtyard, Desire’s window 
was in darkness. (Conli inued on page 08) 
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Wake up with a smile 
“T’ve had such a good sleep.” 
“Tm rested all over.” 


The upper “deck”’ of the many 
spiral coils conforms to the 
natural lines of the body; the 
lower supports all the weight. 
You lie flat with a level spine, 
hips and shoulders, in a natu- 
ral pose—a restful position ona 


Feser IDEAL 


Spring 


Other springs that fasten at the end of 
a frame will naturally sag and cause 
fatigue in shoulder and back muscles 
from the unequal distribution of weight 
and tendency to roll down to center. 


The center re-inforcement of the 
“Ideal” Spring absolutely prevents 
sagging. No rolling to center, even 
with two occupants of uneven weight. 
Perfectly sanitary—made entirely of 
metal, sold plain and upholstered, 
for any size wood, iron or brass beds. 
Lasts a lifetime. Full satisfaction 
guaranteed —positively. 

For the sake of health and comfort, 
at least see an “Ideal Spring” at any 
good dealer’s. Have one sent home 
for 30 nights’ free trial. There are no 
springs like the “ Foster Ideal.” 
Therefore accept no substitute. Look 
for the ““ Ideal” name-plate on the side 
rail. 


Booklet on the ‘‘Importance of Good Sleep,’’ FREE 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Makers of Quality Springs and 


Metal Bedsteads for Household, 
Hotel and Institution use 
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Study This Picture 


Think of the old way of fasten- 
ing garters to the waist, pulling 
forward on back of neck, causing 
the child to stoop. None of this in 


THE WILSON 
Cord and Slide Garter. 
The child is absolutely free to 
grow straight and trim. 

For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 
years. Shoulder style as shown, 
slips easily over head, white or 
black web 25€. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, 
fine for home, athletics or Mater- 
nity wear, 50¢. 

At Dealer’s, or we mail, 
postpaid at price given. Money 
back if not the best you ever had. 


A. M. WILSON CO. 
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Picking up the card, he struck a match and 
read the words, ‘‘Les Baux.’”’ What was Les 
Baux? Where was it? He fell asleep thinking 
of the miracle that had been promised; when he 


| | awoke next morning he was still thinking of it. 


He set about making inquiries. It was a 
ruined city in the hills, he discovered. Oh, 
yes, there had been several books written 
about it and innumerable poems. It had been 
a nest of human eagles once—the home of 
troubadours. It was the place where the 
Queens of Beauty and the Courts of Love had 
started. It was said that if a lover could per- 
suade a reluctant girl to go there with him she 
would prove no longer reluctant. 

He hurried to purchase a guide-book to Les 
Baux. While he waited among the rhododen- 
drons for Desire, he read it. Then he looked up 
time-tables and found that the pleasantest way 
to go was from Arles, and that from there one 
had to drive a half-day’s journey. 

Desire surprised him at his investigations. 
She was all in white, with a pink sash about 
her waist, her dress turned back deeply at the 
neck for coolness, and her arms bare to the 
elbow. She looked extremely pretty and 
young. 

“Ullo, old dear!” she cried, bursting into 
Cockney. She peered over his shoulder. 
““What are you doing?” 

“Looking up routes.” 

“Routes!” She raised her brows. 

“Yes. To Les Baux.” 

“Vou’re not going to get me out of here, 
old dear. Don’t you think it. We’ve not seen 
Avignon yet.” 

“But Les Baux—” 

Quoting from the guide-book, he explained 
to her its excellencies and beauties. She smiled 
obstinately, repeating, ‘‘But we’ve not seen 
Avignon yet.” 


RLES was little more than an hour’s journey. 

It was noon when they left Avignon. He 
had been fortunate in getting an empty com- 
partment. Without any coaxing, she came and 
sat beside him. When the train had started, 
sbe took off her hat and leaned her head 
against his shoulder. 

He tilted up her face. He pressed her lips 
gently at first; then fiercely. They did not 
stir. ‘“‘That’s enough.” She strained back 
from him. “Be careful. Remember what you 
told me—that I haven’t any passion.” 

“You have.” 

“But you said I hadn't.” 

Her strength went from her, and he drew her 


| tohim. ‘The fourth time,” he whispered. 


““When were the others?”’ 

“That day up the Hudson when I asked you 
to marry me.” 

“And the next?” 

“At the apartment, when we said good-by 
across the stairs.” 

“How long ago it all sounds. 
third?” 

“On Christmas Eve. Princess, I’m going to 
kiss your lips whenever I like now.”’ 

She slanted her eyes at him. “Are you? 
See if you can.” 

Her cheeks were flushed. Slipping her finger 
into her mouth, she pretended to thwart him. 
She lay in his arms, happy and unresisting, a 
little amused. 

““When are you going to kiss me back?” 

She laughed into his eyes like a witch- 
woman. “Ah, when? You're greedy, never 
contented. I’ve given you so much.” 

“T shall never be contented till—” 

She flattened her palm against his lips to 
silence him. 

“Didn’t I tell you that my niceness would 
commence quite suddenly? I can be nicer than 
this.” She nodded. “I can. And I can be a 
little pig again presently. I’m always liable 
to—” 

“Not if you’re in love with any one,” he 


And the 


Second Street, Cherokee, lowa ' pleaded. 
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She sighed. “I’m afraid I am, Meester— 
Meester Teddy.” She barricaded her lips with 
her hand. “No more. Do be good. I've got 
to be wise for both of us.’? 

As the train drew near Arles, she made him 
release her. His heart was béating fast. Pro. 
ducing a pocket-mirror, she inspected herself, 
For the moment she seemed entirely forgetfy] 
of him. Then, ‘Tell me about this old Les 
Baux place,” she commanded. 

The engine halted. He helped her out, 
“Tt’s a surprise. You'll see for yourself.” 


ON making inquiries, they found that the 

drive was so long that they would have to 
start at once to arrive by evening. To save 
time, they took their lunch with them. When 
the town was left behind, they picnicked 
in the carriage. She played a game of feeding 
him, slipping grapes into his mouth. They 
had to keep a sharp eye on the cocher, who was 
very particular that they should miss none of 
the landmarks. When he turned to attract their 
attention, pointing with his whip, they 
straightened their faces aad became very 
proper. After he had twice caught them, 
Desire said, ‘He'll think we’re married now, 
so we may as well deceive him.” 

Teddy was allowed to place an arm about 
her, while she held the parasol over them. 

“You are good to me,” she murmured. 

Presently she grew silent. Her head 
drooped nearer to his shoulder. Once or 
twice she opened her eyes, smiling dreamily 
up at him; then her breath came softly, and 
she slept. 

At Saint-Remy they stopped to water the 
horse. The first coolness of evening was 
spreading. As the breeze fluttered down the 
hills, trees shuddered, like people rising from 
their beds. Shutters were being pushed back 
from windows. Faces peered out. Loiterers 
gazed curiously at the carriage, with the un- 
conscious girl drooping like a flower in the arms 
of the gravely defiant young man. Saint-Remy 
had been left behind; the ascent into the 
mountains had commenced before she wakened. 

She rubbed her eyes and sat up. ‘‘ What! 
still holding me? I do think you’re the most 
patient man. Do you still love me, Meester 
Deek?” 

“More every hour. But why?” 

“Because if a man can still love a woman 
after seeing her asleep— No woman, when 
she’s asleep, looks her prettiest.” 

The scenery was becoming momentarily 
more wild. The horse was laboring in its steps. 
On either side white boulders hung as if about 
totumble. The narrow road wound up through 
the loneliness in sweeping curves. Hawks were 
dipping against the sky. Not a tree was in 
sight—only wild lavender and straggling furze. 

She clutched his arm. “It’s frightening.” 

“‘Let’s walk ahead and not think about it,” 
he suggested. ‘‘ We'll talk and forget.” 

But the scenery proved silencing. 

“Do say something,” she whispered. ‘“Can’t 
we quarrel? We'll talk if we’re angry.” 

He thought. ‘‘What kind of a beast was 
that man in California?” 

“He wasn’t a beast. He was quite rice. 
You came near seeing him.” 

“T did! When?” 

“He was the man who was stopping in Paris 
at my hotel. There, now you're really angry! 
That’s the worst of telling anything. A woman 
should keep all her faults to herself.” 

**And he saw us?”’ 

She stared at him, surprised at his intuition. 
“How long have you known that?” 

They were entering a tunnel hewn betweet 
rocks that rose up scarred and_ forbidding, 
nearly meeting overhead. She shuddered. “1 
wish we hadn’t come. It’s—” 

Suddenly the tunnel opened onto a platform. 
Far below lay a valley, trumpet-shaped and 
widening as it faded into the distance. It was 
snow-white with (Continued on page 110) 
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this prominent Saginaw woman- 
motorist, Miss Marguerite Beck, is one 
of the many women owners who are 
convinced of Saxon ‘‘Six’’ superiority. 


The growth in Saxon “Six” sales 
to women is most significant 


—significant not because of the num- 
ber of Saxon ‘‘Sixes” sold to women. 
Although that in itself is remarkable. 
But most significant in relation to 
sales of other cars of a price near that 
of Saxon “‘Six.” 


For women buyers are unusually 
keen and critical in their selection 
of motor cars. Women buyers 
“shop” long and “‘shop’ widely. 


They demand facts and refuse to be 
satisfied with phrases. So the pref- 
erence women have shown for Saxon 
“Six” cannot be considered other 
than as a remarkable tribute to 
Saxon ‘“‘Six.”’ 


We find that many women have 
come finally to select Saxon “‘Six’’ be- 
cause of their belief in its superiority 
mechanically and in_ performance. 





In particular the simplicity of Saxon 
“Six” gear shift is pleasing to them. 


True, women do find a strong argument in 
favor of Saxon “Six’’ in the beauty of its 
body, in its exceptionally easy-riding quali- 
ties, in its comfort and luxury. 


But we find them equally attracted by those 
high-priced mechanical features which stamp 
it as the top place car in its class. And we 
find them intensely appreciative of its 
economy in gasoline. Saxon “‘Six’”’ gives 
23 or 24 miles of fine travel to every gallon 
of gasoline. 


You may be about to buy a car of higher 
price. Or perhaps one of lower price than 
Saxon “Six.’”’ In either case it will be wise 
buying to see Saxon ‘‘Six’’ and compare 
it with your first selection. Write us for 
your Saxon dealer’s name. Saxon ‘“‘Six,”’ 


$815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORP., DETROIT 


The Saxon Motor Car Corp. 
does not announce yearly models 
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A Dish That Tempts 


Tapioca Cream Served With 
Fruit 


Try it with oranges and bananas 
or with canned peaches or berries. 
Cooks in fifteen minutes. -Send now 
for a free copy of the Minute Cook 
Book, brimfull of seasonable sug- 
gesticns for delicious, dainty des- 
serts—inexpensive and easy to make. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 310 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 


You will like 
Vicwelcdileileivrs 


ft Cheese!” 


A Néw Cheese Delight 


LIE DERKRANZ 


*% Madein America Made Perfectly Pure 
It has that rare appetizing tang that 
everybody so greatly enjoys. Try it— 
and then you will understand why the 
epicures at the exclusive clubs and big 
hotels call Liederkranz 


“The Cheese That Makes the Meal” 
15¢c a full-sized cake. Un- 
surpassed by any imported 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and 
15c and we'll mail you a full-sized cake. 
Monroe Cheese Co. 
Monroe, N. Y. 


Ask for and Get 9 


KINNER 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


*SPAGHETTI | 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 


SKINNER MFG. CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


Cooking,” z0c; Values,” roc; Five- | 

Can Mane roc; “Up- To- Dawe Home,’ ‘hat saving | 
avpliances, 64 pp. 15c; ‘Profession of Home-Making,” 
home-study courses—FR. | 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 5072 W. G9th St, CHICAGO, ILL, | 
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| and heavy with fragrance. 
| menced the climb to Les Baux, through cypres- 





Slaves of Freedom 
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limestone, and flecked here and- there with 
blood-red earth. The sides of the hills were 
monstrous cemeteries, honeycombed with 
troglodyte dwellings. In the plain, like 
dancing girls, olive-trees fluttered. Rocks, 
strewn through the greenness, seemed hides 
stretched out to dry. Men, white as lepers, 
were crawling to and fro in the limestone 
quarries. Straight ahead, cleaving the valléy 
with its shadow, rose a sheer column—a 
Tower of Babel splintered by the sunset. As 
they gazed across the gulf to its summit, they 
made out roofs and ivy-spattered ramparts. 
The town looked deserted. Then across the 
distance from the ethereal height the chiming 
of bells sounded. 

He drew her to him. It was as though with 
one last question, he was putting all their 
doubts behind. “Was it true about that 
man?” 

“Quite true. 
Let’s forget him now, and—and everything. 
As he stooped above her, she whispered, 
“Meester Deek, our quarrels have brought us 
nearer.” 


Fluffy gave him my address. 


” 


‘THEY heard the rattle of the carriage in the 

tunnel. Joining hands, they set out down 
the steep decline. In the valley they found 
themselves among laurel-roses, pink with bloom 
Then they com- 


ses standing stiffly as sentinels. Beady-eyed, 


| half-naked children watched them and hid 


behind rocks when they beckoned. 

Beneath a battered gateway they entered the 
ancient home of the Courts of Love. Near the 
gateway, built flush with the precipice, stood a 
little house which announced that it was the 
Hotel de la Reine Jeanne. An old gentleman 
with eyes like live coals and long white hair, 
stepped out to greet them. He informed them 
that he was the folk-lore poet of Les Baux and 
its innkeeper. They engaged rooms; while do- 
ing so they noticed that many of the walls 
were frescoed. 

“Ah, yes,” said the poet innkeeper, “an 
English artist did them in payment for his 
board when he had spent all his money. He 


' came here like you, you understand, intending 


to stay for one night; but he stayed forever. 
It has happened before in Les Baux, this be- 
coming enchanted. He was a very famous 
artist, but he works in the vineyards now and 
has married one of our Saracen girls.” 

Then he explained that Les Baux was like a 
pool from which the tides of time had receded. 
Its inhabitants were descendants of Roman 
legionaries and of the Saracens who had con- 
quered it later. That was why there were no 
blue eyes in Les Baux, though it stood so near 
to heaven. 

They wandered out into the charmed silence. 
There was no wheel-traffic. The toy streets 
could be spanned by the arms outstretched. 
There were no shops, only deserted palaces, 
with defaced escutcheons and wallflowers nest- 
ling in their crannies. Only women and children 
were in sight; they looked like camp-followers 
of a lost army. Old imperial splendors mold- 
ered in this sepulcher of the clouds, as out of 
mind as the Queens of Beauty asleep in their 
leaden coffins. 

They came to the part that was Roman. 
Cicadas and darting swallows were its sole 
| tenants. From the huge structure of the crag 
| houses had been carved and hollowed. The 
| pavement was still grooved by the wheels of 
| chariots. 

In Paris it had been the foreignness of their 
surroundings that had forced them together; 
now it was the antiquity—the brooding sense 
of the eventlessness of life and the eternal 
tedium of expectant death. 

‘A doll’s house of the gods,” he said. 

“No, a fairy-land waiting for its princess 


| to waken.” 


He folded her hands together and held them 


against his breast. 


“She will never waken till 
her lips have kissed a man.” 

She peered up at him shyly. Her face 
quivered. She had a hunted indecision ia her 
eyes. The clamor, as of feet pounding through 
her body, communicated itself through her 
hands. She tore them from him. “Don’t 
touch me.” She ran from him wildly and did 
not stop till streets where people lived com- 
menced. 

When he had come up with her she tried to 
cover her confusion with laughter. “You 
remember what he said about becoming en- 
chanted? Just now it nearly happened to us,” 

** And why not?” 

“Oh, because—” She shrugged hershoulders, 

In their absence a table had been spread on 
the terrace and a lamp placed on it as a beacon. 
By reaching out from where they sat they 
could gaze sheer down through the twilight to 
the valley. In the shadows behind they were 
vaguely aware that the town had assembled 
to watch them. Bare feet pattered. A girl 
laughed. Now and then a mandolin tinakled, 
and a love-song of Provence drifted up like a 
perfume flung into the poignant dusk. At in- 
tervals the sentinel in the church-tower gave 
warning how time was forever passing. 

“You were afraid of me; that was why you 
ran.” 

She lowered her eyes. “I was more afraid of 
myself. Meester Deek, you’ve never tried to 
understand what sort of a girl Iam. Every- 
thing that I’ve seen of life, right from the very 
start, has taught me to be a coward—to believe 
that the world is bad. Don’t you see how I’d 
drag you down? It’s because of that— Whén 
I feel anything big and terrible I run from it. 
It—it seems safer.” 

“But you can’t run away forever.” He 
leaned across the table and took her hand. 
“One day you'll want those big and terrible 
things and—and a man to protect you. They 
won’t come to you then, perhaps.” 

She lifted her face and gazed at him. “You 
mean you wouldn’t wait always? Of course 
you wouldn’t. You don’t know it, but if I were 
to go away tomorrow, your waiting would end.” 

“Tt wouldn’t.” 

“Tt would. A girl’s instinct tells her. And 
I ought to go.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“T’m not the wife for you. I’ve given you far 
more misery than happiness.” 

He laughed quietly. ‘Little sweetheart, if 
you were to go, I should follow you and follow 
you.” 

She shook her head. “Not far, Meester 
Deek, some day you may learn to hate me, so 
I want to tell you: until I met you I believed 
the worst of every man. I was a little stream in 
a wilderness; I wanted so to find the sea, and 
it seemed that I never should. But now—” 

His clasp on her hand tightened. “But 
now?” 


HE looked at him sadly. “I should spoil 

your whole life. Would you spoil your 
whole life for the kind of girl I am?” 

“Gladly-” 

She smiled wistfully. ‘I wonder how many 
women have been loved like that!” 

They rose. “Shall we go in?” 

“Not yet,” he pleaded. 

“Tt would be better.” 

As they were crossing the terrace, the cocher 
approached them. He wanted to know at 
what hour they proposed to leave next morning. 
He was anxious to start early, before the heat 
of the day. 

“T don’t think we’re leaving.” Teddy 
glanced at Desire. Then, with a rush of de- 
cision: ‘‘We’re planning to stay a day or two 
longer. It’ll be all the same to you; I'll pay 
for the return journey.” 

Saying that he would be gone before tae 
were out of bed, the man bade them farewell. 

When they had (Continued on page 112) 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


— —WHE best liked of all the different cereals, and 


(] {} especially so by the youngsters, is ——— ~ 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 


KELLOGG’S IS THE ORIGINAL TOASTED CORN FLAKES. 


Imitations change in name and form, but | Kelley: 


they have never been able to duplicate the |TQ OASTED | 


delicious Kellogg flavor. CORN 
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This Trade 


Dining 
Room Chair 
Value 


O better term than value 

should be coined to express 
the worth of Charlotte Dining 
Room Chairs, in relation to the 
money you spend for your 
“diners.” 


There are twelve reasons why 
Charlotte Diners should have your 
preference in such a purchase. One 
of them is the four patent joint-locks 
in every chair. There are eleven 
others, each as important as these. 


Wouldn’t you like 
things about Dining 
Chairs that you didn’t 
know before? If you 
would, we would be 
glad indeed to send 
you a booklet about 
Charlotte Dining 
Chairs, free. It will 
be absolutely a reve- 
lation to you. Send 
for it today. 


Charlotte 
Chair Co. 


Mich. 


know some 


to 


Charlotte, 


| dressing bottle 


O make a peris ct F rench 

dressing, simply fill this at- 
tractive Heisey salad “bottle 

§ with oil and vinegar to marks in the 
class, add salt and paprika, shake 

and serve. 

Price, delivered east of Mis- 

souri River, $1.15. West of the / 
Missouri River, F ~ amas Maine |, 
and Canada, $1.‘ i 


A.H. caeacetes co. (\ \ 
Dept. 25, Newark, 0. 


Write for illustrated \ 
Booklet 


COPYRIGHT — se 
Am MEISEY & ¢ 
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9; Mark Means | 


| entered the 
| he put his arm about her. 








| wind met them. 


the narrow street, 
She came to 
him reluctantly; then surrendered and leaned 
against him heavily. They sauntered silently 
as in a dream. All the steps which had led 
up to this moment passed before him: her 
evasions and retractions. She was no longer a 
slave of freedom. For the first time he felt 
certain of her; with the certainty came an 
»verwhelming sense of tranquillity and grati- 
tude. He feared lest by word or action he 
should disturb it, and it would go from him. 


darkness of 


THE ‘Y passed by the old palaces; in a window 

an occasional light winked at them. They 
reached the uninhabited Roman part of the 
town and hurried their steps. It seemed evil 
and ghost-haunted; through the caves that 
had been houses, bats flew in and out. A soft 
They felt the turf beneath 
their tread and stepped out onto the ruined 
battlements. Wild thyme mingled with the 
smell of lavender. The memory of forsaken 


| gardens and forgotten ecstasies was in the air. 


| 
| 






Three towers, Roman, Saracen, and French, 
pointed mutilated fingers at Eternity. They 
halted, drinking in the silence, and lifted their 
eyes to the stars wheeling overhead. Faraway, 
through mists across the plain, Marseilles 
struck sparks on the horizon, and the moon rose 
red. 

She turned in his embrace. 
sweet as you would make me out. 
Oh, won’t you believe me?” 

His tranquillity gave way; 
him, raining kisses on her throat, 
mouth. 

““You’re crushing me!”’ 
stifled and sobbing. 

Tenderness stamped out his passion. 


“T’m not half as 
I’m not. 


he caught her to 
her eyes, her 


Her breath came 


As 


Slaves of Freedom 
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his grip relaxed, she slipped from him. She 
was running; he followed. On the edge of the 
precipice, the red moon swinging behind her 
like a lantern, she halted. Her hands were 
held ready to thrust him back. 

“Tt would be better for you that I should 
throw myself down than—than—”’ 

He seized her angrily and drew her roughly 
tohim. “You little fool.” 

As he bent over her her arms reached up, and 
her lips fell warm against his mouth. I do 
love you. I do. I do,”’ she whispered. ‘‘ Take 
care of me. Be good to me. I daren’t trust 
myself.” 

The hotel was asleep when they got back. 
They fumbled their way up the crooked stairs. 
Outside her room, as in the darkness they clung 
together, she took his face between her hands. 


“And you said I hadn’t any passion! You’re 
good, Meester Deek. God bless you.” 
Her door closed. He waited. He heard 


the lock turned. 


HEN I kiss you without your asking 

me, you'll know then,” she had said. 
His heart sang. All night, in his dreaming 
and waking, he was making plans. 

When he came down next morning he found 
the table spread on the terrace. He walked 
over to it, intending while he waited for her, 
to sit down and smoke a cigarette. One place 
had been already used. He hadn’t known that 
another guest had been staying at the hotel. 
Calling the innkeeper, he asked him to have 
the place reset. 

“But for whom?” 

“For mademoiselle.”’ 

“Mademoiselle! But mademoiselle—’’ 
man looked blank. ‘But mademoiselle, 


> 


left this morning with the carriage.” 


The 
she 


(To be concluded) 


A Poet Out 





Western education. For instance, the school 
offers a course in dairying under Santosh 
Majumdar, who, together with the poet’s son, 
Rathindranath, received his agricultural educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois. The poet is 
our authority for the statement that some 
characteristic Western college merriment has 
also been introduced there. ‘‘Santcsh has 
taught my boys all those barbaric yells,’ he 
said with a smile. 


Tagore Belies a Popular Notion 


N the West the Hindu is thought to be pas- 
sive and given too much to meditation and 
religious devotion. If Mr. Tagore were not 
credited with any other achievement, the long 
list of his literary works would attest to his 
great activity. Some present-day poets sup- 


; port themselves with their writing, but what 


other poet has built up and maintained a 
school in which to realize his educational 
ideals? He writes plays for his boys, and acts 
a part in their production. Last winter he 
took his little troupe down to Calcutta to 
present a play for the benefit of famine suffer- 
ers. So popular did it prove that it was found 
necessary to repeat the performance (al- 
though the price of some of the seats was fifty 
dollars). 

The tireless activity of his nature may be 
further illustrated by an incident of his young 
manhood when he had charge of the family 
estate. Realizing the need of the tenants, he 
set himself to study medicine in order to help 
them in time of sickness. His own life is the 
fulfilment of his prayer, ‘‘Give me the strength 
to make my love fruitful in service.” 

It is difficult for us to realize the place of 





of the Kast 


(Concluded from page 35) 














Rabindranath in India, because we have no 


similar figure in the West. His name is a 
household word throughout Bengal. His 


poems and dramas, stories and essays, count 
their readers by tens of thousands. It is truly 
rare for an author to inspire in any country the 
enthusiasm and reverence offered to Mr. 
Tagore at the commemoration of his fiftieth 
birthday held in Calcutta. Thousands of 
admirers thronged the scene of the demon- 
stration, but not all their plaudits show 
greater appreciation than that of the farmer or 
laborer cheering himself in his daily tasks with 


the songs of the poet. It is a great age of 
literature in India, the ‘“‘Age of Rabindra- 


nath.”’ 
Carrying on His Father’s Work 


ABINDRANATH TAGORE was _ born 
May 6, 1861, of one of the “oldest” and 
most distinguished families of Bengal. His 


father, Devendranath, eldest son of the princely 
Dwarkanath, found the life of luxury in his 
father’s home distasteful and empty, and, turn- 
ing to philosophy and religion, became a s ainted 
leader in the liberal movement known as the 
Brahmo Somaj. It is the paternal tradition that 
the son is carrying on and enriching today. For 
centuries India has reverenced her saints above 
all others, just as the West has idealized the 
man of deeds. “Rabindranath,” says a fellow 
countryman, “‘is first among our saints w ho has 
not refused to live, but has spoken out of life 
itself, and that is why we love him.” He 
presents the rare combination of the saintly 
and active personality, a type which East an 
West alike may reverence and accept as an 
ideal. 
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Clutumn Display of 
Beldings Silk fabrics 


Everywhere throughout the country the leading dry goods 
establishments are displaying these famous Fabrics. 


#008 


42 Ae eeereweees 


Autumn ushers in the newest and smartest ideas for Mi- 
lady’ s Fall and Winter clothes. Belding’ s Silk Fabrics- -perfectly 
loomed and cleverly designed— forecast the most popular crea- 
tions in Silks, and reflect style- correctness as interpreted by the 
great majority of well-dressed women. 


Although exquisite in their soft, silky texture, they are of such 
purity and strength as to withstand the maximum of Wear. 


\ Belding 
Silk Ta abrics 


should be inspected at your earliest convenience. You will 
find them at your local store in great profusion; suitable alike 
for all occasions, from the simple house dress to the elaborate 
eVening gown and wrap. 

Taffetas, Poplins, Satins and Lining Silks in plain colors, newest stripes, 
delicate flower sprays and unique conventional designs. 

For your protection and to prevent substitutions, all silks manufactured 


and guaranteed by Belding Bros. & Company have “BELDING’S” woven 
in the selvedge. Ready-to-wear garments lined with Belding’s Silks have a 


Belding Guarantee Tag attached. 
Retail prices, $1.25 to $2.50 per yard (36 in. wide). 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia 


Cincinnati San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore 


Perret crr errr Tree 
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Also manufacturers of P:-*!ding’s Spool Silks, noted for strength, 
moothness and elasti ity, and favored by Dressmakers; and 


Belding’s Embroidery Sites, famous for lustre and fastness of dye. 
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We prepay 





The prettiest styles 





in years 


—in a book devoted exclusively to ap- 
parel that is endorsed by the critical trade 
of our retail establishment on State Street. 


Metropolitan modes have a smartness and 
Shopping 
through Mandel's mail service, you will find 
“going 


style that are unmistakable. 
most satisfactory and easier than 


downtown” for things. 


Ask for your copy, today 


Your request brings this new style book 
things 
Charge 
Please address— 


showing coats, furs, suits, dresses; 
for under wear; shoes—everything. 
account opened, if desired. 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago! 


Department 11 


‘HamittoN 


This woven label on every pair of America’s best blanke!s 
Yo have no idea how soft and fluffy, warm 





and comfy a blanket can be until you know 

the HAMILTON BLANKET. Warmth with- 
out weight. Feathery softness, luxury and com- 
fort. that insures refreshing sleep. 

HAMILTON BLANKETS are healthful blank- 
ets. Every woolen fibre is sterilized in our own 
factory before spinning. No shoddy or other 
substitutes for the long, elastic fleece ever enters 
ow plant. Our dyes are fast. HAMILTON 
BLANKETS wash without losing their soft, fluffy 
finish. Write for Cataloz in colors. 

THE NESTLE-DOWN BAG—a foot warmer for 
grown-ups and a sleeping nag for the kiddies. 30x 
38 inches. Makes hot water bottles unnecessary, 
even for out-of-dcors sleepers Same quality as 
HAMILTON BLANKETS. Sent postpaid where 
we have no dealers, for $3.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

We also make a complete line of Indian Blankets 
for automobile, den, etc. Prices $5.00 up. 

if your dealer does not handle the Hamil- 

ton line with our woven label trade-mark, 

write direct to us, 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
9 Symmes Street — ee 
4 or wi 
eaten BLANKET, 
10 size 12 x 24 
inehes. Same 
quality as 
HamiltonBed 
Blankets 


ieee 
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Neat 
Noiseless 


Pillow Shoe 


Testimonials from every state. Style No. 55 shown here, 
postpuid in U. 8. and possessions $2.75. 
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Ladies FASE YOUR FEET! 


Send for our NEW FREE caTaLoc of UNLINED, vici kid, 
O’SULLIVANIZED shoes and slippers—a complete line 
for house and street wear—all as comfortable as a kid glove! 


Longwearing 


PILLOW SHOE CO., Dept. G, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





[Common Sense About the 
| COLD BATH 
By Henry J.Gildersleeve, M. D. 


every-day affairs concerning which we 

hear a great deal, but regarding which 
nearly everybody, when brought down to 
facts, knows really very little. Its use re- 
quires great discrimination. Whether or 
jnot it is beneficial for women and children 
|depends much upon the individual and the 
| conditions under which it is taken. 
| Under certain_conditions, cold bathing 
|unquestionably improves the circulation, 
tones up the nervous system, and invigor- 
|ates the entire physical organism. With 
discretion, it may be employed to strengthen 
the heart. It not only quickens the circu- 
lation and heart-action, but also quickens 
the respiration, thus producing better 


A COLD bath is one of those ordinary, 


oxygenation of the blood and more perfect 
elimination of the carbonic-acid gas which 
It also 


at times accumulates in the system. 
tends to harden the bather 
and offset susceptibility to 
changes Of temperature. 

| But, like many other ( 
effective measures, this may 
jalso be effective in the 
wrong direction; and in 
some cases the possibilities 
for harm are greater than 
those for good. The woman 
who is strong may do almost 





anything with impunity, questions. They are 
but the woman who is answered in this arti- 
‘trying to become strong “cle by an authority 


|should be careful. 

In the case of a woman with poor circulation 
and low vitality, injudicious cold bathing may 
be very weakening. When the victim of 
promiscuous, but well-meant, advice upon the 
subject goes with grim courage into her morn- 
ing cold tub or shower, dreading the shock, she 
is placing an undue tax upon her vitality. 
Taking a cold bath under such circumstances 
may be an excellent way of cultivating char- 
|acter and moral stamina, but it is simultane- 
ously impairing the health. If, however, you 
|enjoy the morning cold dip—if you do not have 
to force yourself into it—it will certainly prove 
| beneficial. 

But if you are not robust, what then? 
Should frail -and delicate women avoid cold 
|bathing entirely? Assuredly not, but they 
must know how to go about it. There are 
certain simple conditions which should be 
fulfilled, not merely in order that the bath 
be beneficial, but that it shall not actually 
weaken one of limited vitality. 

Perfect reaction or recuperation is the first 
essential. Nearly every one knows, in a 
general way, the intended physiological effect. 
The first contact of the cold water contracts 
the skin and the blood-vessels, driving the blood 
jaway from the surface of the body, following 
which a reaction should bring the blood rushing 
back to the surface in large quantities. It is 
this reaction which is important, and it is for 
its sake that men and women are willing to 
brave the rigors of a cold dip. But if the bather 
can not get this reaction, if her body has not 
sufficient vitality to respond to the demand 
made upon it, she should either let it alone 
entirely, or modify her method of taking the 
vath until she can recuperate perfectly. 

Even if the body seems at the time to react 
properly, with a ruddy glow of the skin, it has 
been too much of a drain upon your vital 
energies if you experience a nervous, trembling 
sensation afterward. If you are chilly after 
|a cold shower, it is best to put your feet in hot 
| water as soon as possible, or wrap yourself up 
| warmly, and drink. something hot so that you 
|may become quickly and thoroughly warmed 
| through. 

As already said, the important thing is for 





“To bathe ”—to para-| 
phrase Hamlet 
to bathe,” and also just * 
what kind of a bath 
to take—those are the 








“or not 


the reaction to 
arouse a vigorous 
circulation of the 
blood. Having induced this, the bather should 
not ‘linger in the bath until she is chilled. 
One great secret of successful cold bathing is 
brevity. Simply get into the water and then 
get out again, whether you use tub or shower. 
In a large measure the same principle should 
govern your swimming. The hotter the weather 
and the warmer the water, the longer one can 
safely stay in. It should be remembered that 
one goes swimming under more or less natural 
conditions, conditions sometimes very different 
from those attending the tub bath in the raw 
early morning. In most cases, however, open- 
air bathers would do much better to spend 
one-fourth as much time in the water as they 
usually do. 

For cold bathing, or for any bathing indoors, 
the room should be comfortably warm. It is 
better to forego a cold bath altogether than to 
take one in a room where the temperature is 
so low that it is difficult to recuperate. Next, 
be sure that you yourself are thoroughly warm. 
This does not mean that you should be over- 
heated, for under such circumstances you 
should be more than ever careful not to become 
chilled, either through reckless bathing or any 
other exposure. But you should be so thor- 
oughly warmed that the thought of cold water 
upon the skin will appeal to you. There is 
nothing so refreshing and gratifying as a cold 
tub or shower under the right conditions. 
That is why it is usually in order immediately 
after vigorous exercise, for the body is then 
warm and the circulation active. 

Under no circumstances take a cold bath 
when you are already chilly, when your hands 
and feet are cold, or when any part of the body 
is covered with goose-flesh. It is true that a 
vigorous and full-blooded individual may take 
a cold plunge even when chilled and still arouse 
sufficient circulation to become warm through 
the reaction, but the average woman trying 
to build up vitality should not attempt it. 

Of the two extremes it is probably better to 
take a cold plunge when too hot than when too 
cold, if the bath is (Concluded on page 116) 





SEAMLESS HOSE 
WITH REAL SHAPE 


Burson Hose are seamless—have the 
comfort, smoothness and freedom from 
rips that ordinary seamless stockings have. 
But that’s not all—they hold their shape 
perfectly through washing and the hard- 
est kind of wear—do not wrinkle at the 


ankle nor bind the leg. 


FASHIONED | HOSE 


have all the good things found in both 
seamless and seamed stockings—without 
the undesirable features. 


This great advance in making hosiery 
came with the invention of the “Bur- 
son” knitting machine which shapes a 
stocking in the knitting without a seam 


anywhere. 


Knowing these facts when you 

for “Burson Hose” never 
accept a substitute—be sure the 
“Burson” ticket is on the hem. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art Silk 


Prices 25c to 75¢ 


Ask your dealer for them. 


Booklet sent free. 


SPLUSeyey 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


610 GLEN STREET ROCKFORD, ILL. 


SPERRE REWER RSE? S 


i] 
Rc et ere eee 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 





FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be cmpeted 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, _ 


. CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
—. for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
galads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEA’ EAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. - 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC- Pe 
IPES for preparing ali our products. W; rite... 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of... 


fish is put up,with the delivered price... Frank E, 
80 you can choose just what you .. Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the.” 9 Central Wharf 


coupon for it now. 


FRANKE. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Please send me your 


DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
§2 Central sll 

Wharf Lie, MN cccnconetestnsdoniachonseeksehysuieeses 

Gloucester .-"" 


You'll smack your lips too, and say 
*“Um-m-m Meat-Treats’’—see if you 
don’t, once you have tasted a sand- 
wich made se Ham or Tongue or 
Chicken Meat-Treat [potted], or from 
one of theother kinds (lor slicing). They 
are all perfectly delicious. 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 
are sold by the pound orin tins, to serve 
hot and toserve cold. Write usif your 
dealer does notsellthem. Or,send us his 
name and 20 centsin postage, | and we'll 
mail you, prepaid, a full size tin of Ham 
or Tongue Meat-Treat [potted]. If you 
prefer Chicken, send 25 cents; or 15 cents 
for the French ‘(for slicing). 
e Write for our booklet 


FRE : “Suggestions’’, contain- 


ing recipes for many dainty dishes. 


L. Frank & Son Co. Dept. C-2 Milwaukee 


DEALERS: Write for “‘Frank-Ness”, the 
magazine chock full of profit making 
helps for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 
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Salt Mackerel | C0”ox Sense About the Cold Bath 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


(Concluded from page 114) 


brief, 


for the surplus heat of the body will 
| enable the blood to react instantly. 


But to 


take a cold shower when one is already chilly 








| important factor. 


is to make recuperation difficult and strike a 
heavy blow at the vital organism. It is 
adding to burdens already too heavy. 

The important thing is to be absolutely warm 
and comfortable immediately after the bath. 
It is on this account that the preceding bodily 
warmth and comfortable room are ‘required. 


| If your teeth chatter afterward, something is 


wrong. The entire body should be in a glow 
and your spirits high. 

The shock experienced on entering cold 
water may itself, when too severe, serve as a 
warning. It is then truly a shock to the 
nervous system and is apt to upset.the normal 
action of the vital organs. It is true that, 
even for one who is strong and capable of 
enjoying the cold water, there will always be 
something akin to a mild shock upon sudden 


| immersion, but this is not unpleasant or 
| detrimental. 
| the resulting benefit. 


It brings about the reaction and 
The test lies in the ques- 
tion whether the shock is pleasant or otherwise, 
whether it is a source of delight or of dread. 

The temperature of the water is another 
The colder the water, the 
more powerful the reaction, and the more 
effective the result, but every woman must 
consider the limits of her own recuperative 
powers. The temperature of the water should 
depend upon the individual. The standard 
cold bath of 45° Fahrenheit is too severe 
for most women. A temperature of from 60 to 70 
degrees is generally safe, although frail women 
often require the water considerably warmer. 





It is a matter of personal preference whether 
one takes a plunge or shower, but when these 
two forms of bathing seem too rigorous, a 
quick sponge, or splashing with cold water— 
beginning with the legs, then the arms, then 
the abdomen, then the back, and finally the 
chest—is best. 

If your condition is so delicate that even 
this causes chill, place the feet in warm water 
for a minute before the bath, or stand with feet 
and ankles in hot water while sponging with 
the cold water. If even this method fails to 
stimulate, you would better not try cold 
bathing until you. have gained in health and 
strength through outdoor life and moderate 
exercise. After a warm bath you will probably 
find enjoyment and benefit in a quick, cool 
spray while standing in the warm water. If 
so, such a spray or shower should always 
follow a hot bath. 

One cold bath each day is enough. The 
cold bath is usually taken the first thing in the 
morning, probably because this is so often the 
most convenient time. This does not mean that 
it is always the best time for one trying to gain 
strength. It is true that it wakes one up, 
arousing all the vital and functional organs; 
but if vitality is limited, the energies should 
not be so suddenly and violently aroused. In 
such cases the cold bath had best be taken just 
before retiring at night, or late in the afternoon, 
before dressing for dinner. 

When the constitution will stand it, the cold 
bath is of incalculable advantage, for the 
stimulus it produces is a natural stimulus, 
entirely free from the ultimately detrimental 
effect of a drug stimulant. 


Selfishness and Your NERVES 


(Continued from page 40) 


but with her mother’s unwise treatment of 
her. If she had become neurotic, it was be- 
cause her mother had made her so. What 
she needed, and all she needed, was psychic 
re-education, and this she obtained through the 
neurologist’s common-sense method of cure. 


A Mysterious Paralysis 


"THE fact that such cases are indicative, not 

of mere naughtiness, but of the action of an 
inner force operating independently of the 
victim’s conscious volition will become more 
apparent when I add that sometimes the symp- 
toms causing medical aid to be invoked are 
physical instead of mental. In one typical 
case of this sort a neurologist was summoned 
to examine a small boy who had been attacked 
by a peculiar weakness of the legs. To all 
appearance he was in perfect bodily health, 
but when he attempted to walk, his legs gave 
way, and he would fall unless quickly sup- 
ported. The most careful testing failed to 
reveal any organic cause for this condition, 
and a diagnosis of juvenile hysteria was made. 
It was learned that the boy’s trouble began 
soon after he had met in the street a badly 
crippled, semi-paralyzed man whose appear- 
ance had evidently made a deep impression on 
his mind, as he spoke of it when he got home in 
terms partly of astonishment and partly of 
fear. There could be no doubt that the sight of 
this man had acted as a “‘suggestion”’ to cause 
the development of a somewhat similar condi- 
tion in the boy himself. The question remained 
why the mere sight of a crippled man should 
have sufficient suggestive force to bring on an 
hysterical crippling. For undoubtedly the boy 
must have had equally distressing experiences 
long before this one. 

On investigation it turned out that at the 
time he saw the cripple he was under con- 
siderable mental strain. A petted, spoiled child, 
he had rebelled against being sent to school. 
He would much rather stay home, and play by 


himself or with his mother. His parents’ 
desires in the matter were as nothing to him 

it was what he wanted that was the important 
thing. For once, though, the parents insisted 
on being obeyed by their thoroughly selfish boy. 
He had to go to school, and go to school he 
did until the hysterical paralysis set in. This 
paralysis, of course, was somewhat incon- 
venient, since it limited his opportunities for 
play, but it at least had the advantage of 
keeping him from attending the school that 
he detested. The boy himself was not con- 
scious in the slightest of the part thus played by 
selfish wishing in the development of his 
diseased condition. He was really frightened 
at finding himself unable to stand and walk. 
Nevertheless, so strong was his antipathy 
to school that it was some time before the 
suggestion of paralysis was broken down by 
appropriate psychotherapeutic treatment. 


Selfishness’s Significance 


THER cases even more extraordinary are 

recorded in medical annals. Hysterical 
pains, contractures, swellings, even hysterical 
blindness, have been observed in children who, 
after having been unduly indulged, feel 
that their father or mother, as the case 
may be, is no longer as attentive to and 
lenient with them as they would like. 
More frequently under such conditions the 
symptoms of nervousness are chiefly mental, 
or, if physical, are confined to muscular 
twitchings, slight involuntary movements of 
the face, head, hands, and similar manifesta- 
tions. Unhappily, the true significance of 
these is often overlooked. They are thought 
to be defects which the child will “outgrow,” 
and in many cases they certainly are outgrown 
to all appearance. But if the moral weaknesses 
underlying them—the self-centeredness, the 
deficiency in emotional control—are not in 
the meantime corrected, at any crisis in adult 
life there is likely to (Concluded on page 118) 
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Rock Dainty 


Autumn brings new opportunities for Cox’s Gelatine to be 

helpful to you in preparing tempting Fall desserts, such as Rock Dainty. 

And for making appetizing use of left-over meats and fish, as well as countless 

little touches i in the way of soups, gravies, sauces and savories, you will find an indispen- 


sat Cox’ 


Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


It is pure, according to the highest food standards. Has been the gelatine preferred 
by America’s careful housewives for over 70 years. Always in the red, white and blue 


checkerboard box. 
Send for the Cox Manual of Gelatine Cookery by Marion Harris Neil. It is mailed free. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 
Sole Ager.ts in U. S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotlard 


ROCK DAINTY—Five to eight persons. 


% oz. (244 tablespoonfuls) COX’S INSTANT POWDERED 
GELAT: ; 6 eggs; 1% Ibs. (3 cups) sugar; )% doz. lady 
fingers; 1 uart (4 cape) milk; 1 teaspoonful rose extract; 
1 teaspoo almond extract; some whipped cream. 
Dissolve the Gelutine in the milk, then add the sugar, the yolks of the eggs and 
stir until it thickens. When cool add the rose extract and the stiffly beaten 
whites, turn out on to a wet platter to firm. Cut into blocks. Line a 
with the lady fingers, then arrange in the blocks and serve with whipped 


cream flavored with the almond extract. 
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No. 578. $2.50. 2-Piece Steak Set, Sterling Silver 
Handles, nicely boxed. A beautiful and desirable 
set at a very low cost. Knife is 94 inches long 










No. 4-4 50c. Meas- 
uring Spoons, giving |}. & sein 
the accurate measure ee ne 










for one-quarter, one- 
half and one teaspoon, 
one dessert spoon and 
one tablespoon. A 
very handy article 
that’ is welcomed by 
any housewife. 





No. 310, $1.00. Baby Locket and 
Chain of Solid 10K Gold. We will 
engrave any script or Old English 
letter free. 









Buy From Us and Save 
Money This Christmas 


There is no article but what can be purchased 
cheaper at its source than it can after it has 
passed through the hands of middlemen. 


‘The Baird- North Co. being situated in the 
jewelry center of the world, eliminates all the 
profits of the middlemen and sells directly to 
you through its catalog. 


Buy Direct From the Workshop— 
You Save One-Third 


We concentrate on gifts and our 200-page cata- 
log, containing 10,000 articles of Diamonds. 
Watches, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novelties, 
Toiletware, Tableware and associated lines, is a 
gift server without equal. 












Send the corner coupon and prove 
to yourself that what we say is true. 











Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will re- 
turn your money. 

guarantee free, safe 
and prompt 
delivery. 









Gentlemen: 
a gin Please send me 
o2-cO™ FREE without obligation, 
ae “an your 200 page catalog con- 
NCE ~~ 0" taining 10,000 articles of jewelry, 
silverware, novelties and gifts 











“, BUT ONE STANDARD 


Soothing —comforting LABLACHE! The skin 
bids constant welcome to your velvety caress. Re- 
fined, delicate, adhering. Women who know 
frankly say ‘‘I have tried 

other face powders but 


I use LABLACHE.” 
The. standard for 
over forty years. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c, 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
Sor a sample bor. 


| BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. R 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


“A d of Infants’ Under-garments 
from Pinning Band to 10-year Night Drawers, 


i Everything 
w=-S5% Look for this label when making your selection — it in- 
fire A correct, chic styles in inty little garments, 
Write to Baby Dept. for illustrated oe J 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO. Cohoes, N. Y- 
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result a nervous break-down or a serious attack 
of hysteria. Indeed, in not a few cases of adult 
hysteria the causal agency of selfishness is un- 
mistakably in evidence to those accustomed to 
interpreting nervous symptoms. There are 
plenty of men and women whose chronic neu- 
roticism is motivated by a subconscious craving 
to be the center of attention, or to be perpetually 
dominant in the family life. There are other 
unfortunates who, when their will is seriously 
crossed, take refuge, like the boys and girls 
just mentioned, in various forms of nervous 
disease. The curious experience of a New 
England physician, formerly connected with 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital and a noted 
specialist in his line, is by no means as unique 
as might be thought. 


Selfishness and a “Family Jar” 


THis physician was summoned to attend a 
woman suffering from what was supposed to 


| be a cerebral hemorrhage. She no longer was 
| able to move her right arm, right leg, or the 


right side of her face, and had entirely lost the 
power of speech. For some time previous to 
the onset of this deplorable condition she had 
been troubled at irregular intervals by head- 
aches, nausea, and fainting spells. The patient 
herself and her friends had little doubt that 
she was in so serious a condition that recovery 
could not be expected. But the physician, 
making use of the most up-to-date methods 
of neurological diagnosis, soon was able to 
reach a reassuring verdict. It was a case, he 
found, not of organic, but of functional par- 


| alysis—in fine, a case of hysteria. And in the 


end, after a long period of careful, painstak- 
ing treatment, by employing what is technically 
known as the method of indirect suggestion, he 
re-educated the paralytic both to walk and to 
talk. 

Meantime he made a searching inquiry to 
ascertain just why she had been stricken by 
hysterical paralysis. He discovered, for one 
thing, that the patient’s fainting and vomiting 
spells and her headaches had usually followed 
bitter quarrels with her husband—and usually 


| had the effect of placing victory on her side. 


There was one point, nevertheless, on which 
the husband was immovable. He was a poor 
man and could not grant his wife’s insistent 
demand to move to a more expensive neighbor- 
hood. He would not have granted it if he 
could, for in the particular neighborhood to 
which she wished to move she had friends 
whom he had reason to regard as undesirable. 
It appeared that the attack of paralysis and 
speechlessness had been preceded by an 


| exceptionally bitter quarrel with her husband 


| over this question of moving—‘‘a 


quarrel 


| which,” to quote from the physician’s report, 


“had lasted for a whole day and into the night 
of the attack.” 
Thus the attack itself could be correctly 
interpreted as the supreme effort of a sell- 
centered, neurotic personality to gain a desired 
end. But the physician, while making this 
interpretation, was quick to add in his report 
on the case that the attack had not by any 
means been brought on through the patient’s 
“conscious purpose or volition.” It was all 
an affair of her subconsciousress, working in a 
blind, abnormal, irrational way to help attain 
the object of her conscious desire. That her 
subsconsciousness should work so abnormally 
and so disastrously, was, from all indications, 
chiefly due, beyond any doubt, to the absence 
of adequate training in self-control and 
emotional restraint. 
But it is not only asa strange, irrational mode 
of fulfilling a wish that hysteria and other 
nervous disorders may become manifest in 
| selfish people. Without this element of wishing 
| entering in at all, nervousness is particularly 
| likely to attack the selfish. Many nervous 

conditions are directly brought on by conscious 


Selfishness and Your NERVES 


(Concluded from page 116) 


or subconscious: fixing of the thoughts on the 
bodily processes. We are so constituted that 
our internal organs work best when we pay no 
attention to them—or, more strictly, when we 
pay no attention to the physical sensations to 
which they give rise while working. If for any 
reason our attention is turned to and held on 
these sensations, they at once become exagger- 
ated, and the organs giving rise to them tend 
to function badly. In this way any bodily 
organ may be disturbed in its action, and 
general symptoms of nervousness result through 
nothing but over attention to entirely normal 
bodily processes. 

Now, of all people likely to be thus afflicted, 
the selfish man or woman is by all means the 
likeliest, simply because his or her every mode 
of thinking revolves about self. It is the 
selfish man’s wishes, his pleasures, his griev- 
ances, his reverses, that are of supreme im- 
portance to him. When, moreover, his early 
upbringing has been such as to leave him 
sadly short in emotional control, any passing 
disturbance in the workings of his internal 
organs may easily hcld disastrous consequences 
for him. He worries over little ailments—as, 
for example, a slight attack of indigestion— 
to which people of less self-centered nature 
would give little or no thought. And by his 
worrying and his persistent overattention to 
the way his stomach works, it may not be 
long Lefore he is a victim of chronic nervous 
dyspepsia and, too, a victim of this distressing 
ailment. 

Of course, unselfish people who are lacking 
in emotional control, or carry about with them 
the unassimilated memory of childhood 
emotional shocks, may likewise become ner- 
vous invalids of one sort or another. But they 
are much less likely to do this than selfish 
people are, if only because the unselfish are 
not so eternally occupied with themselves. 
They have externalized their thoughts—they 
have neither time nor inclination to think about 
trivial aches and pains. Unless overwhelmed 
by an unexpected emotional shock—for in- 
stance, by the sudden death of a beloved 
relative, or by the shock of some great fright— 
they are likely to go through life comfortably 
and normally enough. On the other hand, 
the selfish person is one who is always in danger 
of becoming morbidly introspective, with re- 
sultant damage to the functioning of his nervous 
system. 


Overcoming the Evil 


If, therefore, there are among my readers 
any nervous patients who, on making a candid 
self-analysis, are forced to recognize that 
selfishness has been their besetting fault, 1 
urge them to cultivate more altruistic senti- 
ments without.delay. There is a book, Paul 
Dubois’s “‘The Education of Self,” which 
every nervous patient, and especially selfish 
nervous patienis, caa read and ponder to great 
advantage. Its recommendations, if acted on, 
will make of them better as well as healthier 
men and women. For they will thereby be 
guided to the attainment of that sanest and 
healthiest rule of life, the rule that strength 
and happiness come most surely through self- 
forgetfulness—in living to be of use to other 
people—rather than in living for excessively 
selfish ends. 

Need I add that the earlier in life this rule is 
adopted the easier it will be to make it domi- 
nant in thought and conduct? Parents, 
however, who would inculcate it in their chil- 
dren must not make the mistake of trying to do 
so by “preaching.” It is through example— 
through themselves leading kind, unselfish, 
useful lives—that they will most effectually 
influence their little ones in conquering that 
selfishness which, as I have tried to show, is 
full of menace to the health no less than te 
the character. 








HE BARONESS 

de MEYER is the 
daughter of the Duke of 
Caracciolo of Naples, and 
the God-daughter of the 
late King Edward VII. 
Her dining room is furnish- 
ed with the Patrician De- 
sign in Community Plate 


A FEW DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS of 
COMMUNITY PLATE 
(By Permission) 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
New York 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 
London 
Baroness de Meyer, 
New York 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, 
New York 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
New York 
Baroness Huard, 
Paris 
Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
New York 
Mrs. Robert Jordan, 
Boston 
Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Chicago 
Princess Troubetzkoy, 
New York 
Mrs. James Viles, 


Photographed by permission 


BREAKFAST ROOM of the BARONESS de MEYER 
In her Venetian Palace, the Palazzo Balbi-Valer 


Sea 


Re SOO AL RCN AR OS 251 


Acai 


When it comes to silverware, even the staunchest American is an aristocrat at heart. Surely no one could respst the 
charm and distinction of the Patrician design in Community Plate. A chest containing a compiete outfit for the table can 
be bought at prices ranging from $50.00 to 3300.00. Or in individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $5.00 the dozen. 


At your service for 50 years. ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp., Onema, N. Y. | 
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The Clean Metal for Clean Cooking 


Let is preeminently the clean metal and therefore the ideal 
material for cooking utensils. It is the “silverware of the kitchen,” 
rustless, durable, light and substantial. It requires no enameling, tinning 
or plating and consequently does not chip, peel or wear out. Alu- 
minum cookery is wholesome cookery, free from chemical taints, acid 
fumes, grit and ptomaine poisons. The full value of aluminum _ utensils 
is found in the solid, seamless 


AGNE 
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“From Generation to Generation’’ 


Not a crack or cranny anywhere. 
Not. a flimsy rim or an unsubstantial 
spout in an entire set. Not a weak 
spot or an uncleanable corner. Every 
article is cast in one piece, as endur- 
ing as the crank case of a. motor car 
and as handsome as a Sterling silver 
loving-cup. 

This is unusual kitchen ware. 
Imitation only makes its  supe- 
riority more apparent. But the 
quality and the name “WAGNER” 
cast in the bottom of every piece, 
are peculiar to Wagner Ware and 
can not be imitated. . Look for this 
name. Where it is, you know that 
the quality is also. 

Representative dealers sell Wagner Ware. 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive 
of our line. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 15 Sidney, Ohio ant ; 
Grand Prize, the highest award at both San Frencisco ~~ 


and San Diego Expositions. 


Z Introductory Offer : Z 
bjs 0 For qo cents in stamps we a send postpaid this 0 S 
indestructible Wagner Cast Aluminum 
5 ZB, Path Room Cup. Ss ‘ 
4 
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CRAB MEAT GATEAU. Eight-ounce can McMenamin’s Crab Meat; 44 cup bread crumbs; 1 
tablespoon butter; 4/2 cup milk; 1 egg; 1 teaspoon finely chopped parsley; salt and pepper to taste; 


42 teaspoon anchovy extract; Dutch sauce; lemon. 


Mix the Crab Meat with bread crumbs, butter, melted, egg, well beaten, seasonings and milk. Turn into a buttered 
mold, cover with buttered paper, and steam for one hour. Turn out and pour over the Dutch sauce. Decorate with 


thinly sliced lemon and parsley. 


For Sauce; Blend 1 tablespoon butter and 2 tablespoons flour in a saucepan over the fire, add '4 cup milk, stir 
until it boils for 2 minutes, and season with salt and pepper. Remove to side of fire, drop in yolk of 1 egg and mix 
wellin. Stir over fire until it thickens, and add / tablespoon vinegar. 


A Restaurant Delicacy in Your Home 


When the man unused to city restau- 
rants eats ina New York hotel, he is often 
so bewildered by the array of dishes 
that in despair and embarrassment he 
asks for something he can have any 
day back home—like “ham and eggs.” 

When the New Yorker drops in for 
lunch, he is apt to choose something 


which seldom finds its way to his home 
table—some delicacy, like deviled crabs. 

Such dishes need not be left to restau- 
rants. Why should a woman limit her 
menus to the same old thing? Thereare 
so many new ones good enough to make 
hits with the family that she need never 
wonder what she will have for dinner. 


*McMENAMIN’S CRAB MEAT. 


For Deviled Crabs and Other Dishes 


is a sea-food so delicious that once a house- 
wife buys it for her table she is a permanent 
convert. The fat crabs, from the clean waters 
around Hampton Roads, are cooked and 
canned as soon as caught. No bleaching— 
the meat has the natural pearly gray color. 
No preservatives—hermetical sealing keeps 
the contents indefinitely in any climate. 
McMenamin’s Crab Meat is simply pure, fresh 
crab meat and nothing else—canned with the 
tang of the sea still in it. 


{= 
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If you want to brighten up your cooking 
repertoire and make some additions to your 
list of successes, ask your grocer for 
McMenamin’s Crab Meat. He should have it 
in 4-, 8-and 16-ounce cans, sold with 3, 6 and 
12 shells, respectively. 

If he hasn’t McMenamin’s, send us his name 
and 15 cents in stamps for a sample can and 3 
shells. We’ll send you a recipe booklet of “43 
Delicious Ways of Serving McMenamin’s Crab 
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© 1wAr rk 
4 recent photograph of Lady Duff-Gordon in one of her late creations. 


“T am going to design clothes for all the 


women of America who love pretty ‘frocks, 
instead of designing only for the limited few, who can afford to pay for 
exclusive models. And, that I may reach the largest number, I have 
selected Sears, Roebuck and Co. to help me carry out my plans.” 


HE woman who made the statement quoted 
above is probably the greatest fashion creator 
the world has ever known and is recognized as such 
the world over. Lady Duff-Gordon (“Lucile”) has 
designed frocks for the queens of Europe and the 
wives of American finance-kings, for millionaire wed- 
dings, for the stage successes and the Grand Opera 
stars, for coronation fetes and the richest ceremo- 
nies that money could contrive, and yet— 


nob 


“It has been the ambition of my life to help do 
for the many what heretofore I have been privi- 
leged to do only for the exclusive few—make 
dresses that shall reflect the highest ideals of art and 
fashion at a price which all may ‘afford. This am- 
bition, I believe, I have now achieved through the 
co-operation of Sears, Roebuck and Co., whose 
reputation as the greatest merchants in the world 
led me to seek their help in carrying out my plan 


(Continued on following page) 
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Lady Duff-Gordon’s Message to the Women of America 


(Continued from preceding page) 


for reaching all the women of America whe love pretty frocks.” 


We were out on the lawn at The Anchorage, where the 
velvet green slopes down to the very edge of the blue waters 
of Long Island Sound. The imperious little lady, surrounded 
by all the loveliness of her wonderful summer home, looked 
her high-born part as she taiked and I, listening, knew that 
here at last was a message of importance to be carried to the 
women of my country. 


lle der: of course, I have designed gowns for most women of 
ni 


ote in the world, | suppose — Queen Mary of England, 
Queen Victoria of Spain, the Duchess of Roxborough, for 
coronation ceremonies, for millionaire weddings—and | shall 
continue to do this through the “Lucile” establishments in 
Paris, London, New York and Chicago. But what of that ? 
It is nothing. This other, it has been my one dream, to make 
clothes for the women who have not hundreds of dollars to 
spend on one frock. They have not come to me, naturally, 
because they could not through the house of “Lucile.” But 
now, these men in Chicago who have grasped my idea are 
giving us our opportunity to reach each other. I am going to 
design clothes for the women who have twenty-five, or fifty, 
or ten dollars to spend. The garments will be made up under 
my personal supervision and this great Chicago House of 
yours will pass them on to these women. O, I can help them 
so much with their clothes! Won't you tell them so, for me?” 


She was a regal little figure, standing there under the fine 
old trees and, as | watched her, all fire and energy and en- 
thusiasm for her subject, I seemed to see in her the answer to 
an age-old problem as familiar to women as the changing 
seasons. We all know what it means—the despair that engulfs 
us at times on this clothes question. What can we get that 
shall carry the right impression of style, give us the service we 
must have from it and still keep within the limits of what we 
feel we can afford to spend? No one question which a 
woman has to face has caused so many heartaches, so many 
sleepless hours, so much real unhappiness. 


There we have the picture—thousands of us vexed women 
on the one side, struggling with a subject forever just a little 
too much for us, just a little beyond our knowledge. And, on 
the other side, this staunch little ngure, with her unerring 
instinct, standing ready with help in her hands to bring peace of 
mind and real soul-satisfaction to the disturbed thousands. 


“Ff is all so simple, if they will only let me tell them,” the 


little lady went on to say. And as she talked, 1 found 
myself wishing that every woman in the country with a clothes- 
thought in her head, might have been there to hear. “It 
doesn’t matter where they live, you know. In a city of a 
hundred thousand or a million, in the village of five hundred 
souls, in the midst of the Kansas wheat fields you told me 
about, or in the California foothills, millionaire’s wife or farmer's 
daughter —the principle of being well dressed is the same for 
all of them. And that is what I am going to show them.” 


“T just can’t help designing clothes,” she confided, “‘any 
more than some people ping Dm singing or writing. I was 
always the doll’s dressmaker when I was a little girl, and I 
can’t remember the time when I couldn't take a pair of shears 
and cut out of paper just anything | wanted to make. You 
see, it is natural for me.” 

It is natural for Lady Duff-Gordon to design correct clothes, 
but the real secret of her marvelous success with it is plainer to 
our eyes than to hers. Back of her interest in designs is her 


interest in the woman and her almost psychic of indi- 
viduality. So, her designs are not ph eautifal rocks, but 
each has a personality which adapts itself to the woman who 
wears it. 


Is it hard to believe that this wonder-person, this fairy god- 
mother of the present day, is willing to play the part to anxious 
thousands of us? 

Is it hard to believe that this is just a splendid, wide-open 
opportunity for every woman to get what she most wants in 
clothes, ready-to-wear, and with no more than ordinary cost? 


TRY. it does seem more like a fairy tale than a twen- 
tieth century fact, that the same matchless gift which has 
designed clothes-miracles for queens, for grand opera stars, for 
the wives of millionaires, which has almost taken the dust of 
the stars.and the shine of the moon and the glow of the sun 
and created from them something to wear—it is almost unbe- 
lievable that this same wonderful talent should now of its own 
accord turn itself toward filling the needs of the rest of us with 
just moderate allowances to spend for clothes. 


She asked me particularly to say to you that these designs 
which she proposes to distribute through Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. will all be original Lady Duff-Gordon designs, created 
especially for the Fall and Winter season of 1916-1917, and 
edapted in every case to the personal individuality of the pur- 
chaser. 


“It is so hard,” she says, “to buy individuality in clothes at 
any price, and to secure such individuality at a moderate price 
has se practically an impossibility heretofore. But now it 
will all be different for the women of America. Tell them | 
shall design for them—but you know what to tell them!” 


Yes, I do know. It is just this—tha. the garments which 
Lady Duff-Gordon designs for you will be as distinct and 
different as she herself is distinct and different from the ordinary 
dressmaker. She cannot be copied—she cannot be dupli- 
cated, because she puts something of herself into each of her 
creations and each is as exclusive as Lady Duff-Gordon herself. 


ON behalf of my firm, which I am sure needs no intro- 
duction, | am proud to be the bearer of this message to 
my countrywomen. By the time this reaches you, the first of 
our Lady Duff-Gordon Style Books wili be ready. All you 
need do to get one free is to send in the attached coupon 
properly filled in. In order to secure your copy without 
delay, it is desirable that you send your coupon at once to 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., as this first edition is limited. 


The Style Book contains the first twenty models designed 
by Lady Duff-Gordon for selling at prices all women may 
afford. These models are illustrated Soamabinelte just as 
they look on real women and are somtue described by 
Lady Duff-Gordon herself. Not only are the designs hers, 
but she has selected all materials, trimmings and accessories. 
There are afternoon frocks, tailored suits, house garments and 
a variety of models all ready-to-wear. They are all v 
moderately priced, ranging in cost from $20 to $45. The Leak 
contains pictures of Lady Duff-Gordon, an intimate sketch of 
her life and work and a clothes-talk written by herself. With 
the book we will send you also a beautiful autographed photo- 
graph of Lady Duff-Gordon for framing. Both will be sent 
you free if you fill out and mail the coupon printed below. 
Be sure to send coupon to the Chicago office of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, copy of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Style Book and Autographed Photograph. 


Name 


City 





Street Address 


Chicago: Homan Ave. at Arthington St. SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. New York: Fifth Ave. at 19th St. 
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Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
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STEINW, 


THE moods and fancies of youth find sympathetic understand- 
ing in the sensitive mechanism of the Steinway. In the early 
years of musical effort, attainment seems so difficult and so far 
away. It is then there is vital need of just the encouragement 
which the Steinway never fails to give. 

Its superior worth is accepted throughout the world without question. 


Yet the Steinway’s cost is moderate, and terms are made convenient. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the door. 
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HOLEPRoOF 
HoJIER 


© H. H.-Co. 


Have Charming Style 
With Double Wear 


The Combination That Holeproof Gives 


Consider how a “run” of dropped stitches 
starts from a broken thread— 


Then consider how in Holeproof Hosiery you avoid 
it—how its beauty and perfect stitching add charm to 
graceful ankles. 


Running threads spoil your whole appearance, and usually come 
when you want to look your best. An unsightly “gather” remains, 
even when later the break is mended. Why run chances with doubtful 
hose when you can depend upon Holeproof threads to hold? 


Even our finest lisle and pure silk styles protect you against holes 
and running threads for twice the time that the average hose do. 


Holeproof stockings are soft and finein spite of their double durability. 
Our exclusive methods and fine-spun strength make coarse yarns quite 
unnecessary. 


[relepxratffesierg 


sae Women’s and Children’s, 35c a Pair and Up 
Bey Men’s, 25c a Pair and Up 


Insist on Holeproof Hosiery and take no substitute. Any obliging 
dealer can supply you. If one should fail to, we'll ship direct, charges 
paid. Get our interesting booklet and names of Holeproof stores in 
your town, Sent FREE. Write today. 


The genuine HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


this trademark HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
on each pair. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY of Canada, Limited, London Canada (846) 
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Write for our illustrated book sana? M.J. W. At 
ERTL, ALA = PUITALL, UGS | THE MARK OF QUALITY 160 Brussels Street Worcester, Mass. 
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After play there’s 
nothing like a plunge 
in a fine bathtub 


The beautiful whiteness of KOHLER enamel adds to the general attrac- 
tiveness of KOHLER WARE. Hygienic designs, eliminating sharp corners 
and unnecessary projections, make it easy to keep KOHLER Bathtubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks clean. 


You will have special fondness for your bathroom if you embellish it with 


KOHLER WARE 


—always of one quality—the highest 
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If you are building or intending to It contains illustrations of our dif- 
build, or if you are remodeling your ferent patterns in bathtubs, lavatories 
residence, be sure to write us for a and sinks, and tells you how we 
free copy of our interesting book, have made enameling a fine art. 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER.” Address Dept. G. 7. 


BRANCHES “lis in the Kohler Enamel” BRANCHES 
Boston New York St. Paul St. Louis 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh KO nd L E & C 0] Houston 


Atlanta Detroit Founded 1873 San Francisco Los Angeles 
Chicago Indianapolis Kohler. Wis.U.S.A. Seattle London 


“Viceroy” Bath, Plate V-15-FA “Columbia” Lavatory, Plate K-205-A 
(Patent Applied For) 
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, Styles for 
| Every Room 
in the House 


You Can Have Clean Walls 


You can have wall coverings that won’t 
hold grease or water spots—that can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth—that cannot 
fade, tear or crack. 


SANITAS is the material to ask for — 
your decorator or dealer can show it ina 
range ofstyles for any room in the house. 


SANITAS is made on cloth with a sur- 
face of durable oil colors. There are 
Decorative, Tinted and Glazed styles to 
choose from. 


Write for Booklet and 
Samples 


Decorative SANITAS is dull finished 
and includes reproductions of tapestry, 
fabrics, leather, grass cloth, burlap 
and imported materials. 

You should see SANITAS to appreciate 
the artistic and practical qualities of 
this modern wall covering. 
Wemaintaina permanent exhibit, show- 
ing a model suite of rooms done in SANI- 
TAS, at the Craftsman Homebuilder’s 
Exposition, 6 E. 39th Street, New York. 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co., Inc. 


Dept. 7, 320 Broadway, New York 


Wipe off the Dirt-- 
Lae 
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The One 
Turkish Towel Directions for 


You Should Choose making dates 
MARTEX Turkish ‘Towels: are excuse Cejaaleyia 


tionally fine in texture, and beautiful in 


design and tint. So unusual is their 
quality and artistic excellence that rei6 QC 
women everywhere are fashioning their 


favorite patterns into MARTEX “Comb- 


ing Jackets” as shown. This novel idea sent tree 


was the thought of a woman who de- 
clared the MARTEX Towel 


** Pretty Enough to Wear’’ 


Write for free booklet, ““How to Make a 
MARTEX Combing Jacket.’’ Gives 
clear directions, illustrated, for making a 
unique and beautiful Combing Jacket from 
a MARTEX Towel by a single cut. Con- 
tains pages of full color reproductions of 
MARTEX designs, of real assistance 
in selecting towels at your local store. 


MARTEX Turkish Towels are 
sold only in department stores. 
Always moderate in price— 
always a bargain in quality. 
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Ideal 


Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal 
Average 








Tall Slender Short Slender Tall Heavy Large Above Large Below Short Waisted Arched Back 
Waist Waist 


Short Heavy 


Tested and Proved by the Greatest Stars 
in the kilm World 


tae a of Good Housekeeping will be interested to know that hundreds 


of movie stars are wearing Gossard front-lacing Corsets today. 


The tests they give a corset are unusual. 
second, it must give comfort a// the time—third, it must wear and retain its 
shape. These are simple tests, but severe when you know how really strenuous 


their work is. 


First, it must accentuate youth— 


Bessie Barriscale, a famous Triangle Star (photo at left), wears 


Gossards and prefers them to any other corset. 


Photo by 
Witzel 


It is with pride that we make our 
Thirty-first Semi-Annual Announcement and Proclamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles for Fall and Winter, 1916-17 
Wherever Gossard corsets are sold you can now see the new models for all figure 


types. 


Ideal Tall and 
Ideal Short Slender Figures 


require special models of Batiste and Broche ma- 
teria!s. Rounded hips—the gradual improvement 
of the waist line—the appearance of fullness at bust 
line—effect of shorter waist in tall figures, and 
longer waist in short figures—an extremely graceful 
side silhouette—a supported abdomen—and no pres- 
sure on the body anywhere, are the immediate results 
accomplished by a Gossard for these two types. 


Models at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 


Idea! Tail and 
Ideal Short Heavy Figures 


Special Gossard models have been designed for 
these figures. They reduce hip lines from 2 to 6 
inches—support full abdomens and reduce them— 
reduce flesh at diaphragm—confine weight at 
shoulders and upper back—give decided curve at 
waist line—confine weight at lower back. Models 
never ride up on the body and comfort is always 
assured. With elastic sections at side and back— 
elastics piaced to assist confining thighs and upper 
limbs—give per‘ectly flat back line—give appear- 
ance of greatly reduced weight. 


Models at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, ua to $25.00. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Canadian women should write 
The Canadian H. W. Gossard Co., Limited, 284-286 
West King St.. Toronto, for booklet showing same 
models as are sold in States. In material, work- 
manship and price they are identical. 


Select your figure above and read the paragraph written for you. 


Ideal Large Above Waist and 
Ideal Large Below Waist Line 


Large above waist—many models with specia! deep 
gores in front that lower bust—fullness at back to 
confine full shoulder blades—waist lines a trifle 
lower to suggest léngth, and soft clasps at front top. 
Skirts of corsets are small to give very trim effect. 
For large below the waist types—longer skirts are 
provided—stout elastic sections are used—materials 
are firm and beautiful—lacing extends lower so that 
hips are reduced, regardless of present figure lines. 
Wonderfu! results are possible in both of these 
types 


At $2.00, $3.50, up to $25.00. 


Ideal Arched Back and 
Ideal Short Waist Figures 


Models to correct the arched back type have 
specially designed backs—raise and reduce the ab- 
domen—reduce lower back very perceptibly. Im- 
proper corseting with old style models is the prin- 
cipal cause of this figure. We improve thousands 
every year. 

For short waist figures—special models that give 
long waist lines—low bust gores—elastic sections 
in skirt—long flat back lines, short clasps in front 
so that seated or standing your figure seems taller. 


Models for Both at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 
Send for living model booklet profusely illustrated, 


containing a complete list of all the Gossards for 
your figure type. 


cacaco [he f.W-(yossard (0. ew york 


TORONTO 


BUENOS AIRES 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF HIGH GRADE CORSETS 
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This is the Floor Finish 


J recommend : 


This is the sign of 


the Kyanize Dealer 


Floor Finish 


“T recommend it because I can guarantee it. If this Kyanize Floor Finish 
does not go further—wear longer—and make your floors and furniture 
look handsomer than you ever knew them—I want to refund your money 
for the empty can. 


“Painters tell me there is nothing like Kyanize Floor Finish for floors, 
stairs and other interior varnish work. Anda varnish that stands the hard 
wear a floor gets must be extra good for furniture and all interior woodwork. 


Best of all, what the Kyanize Dealer is telling his customer holds true of 
all Kyanize Varnishes and Enamels. 
The eight beautiful Kyanize Color Finishes have the same wear-resisting toughness and 
durability that enable the clear varnish to defy hard heels and heavy furniture. 
Kyanize Floor Finishes come ready to use — are easy to apply—and dry quickly. When 
set, an occasional warm or cold water wash will keep spotless the beautiful, brilliant 
surface it makes. 
KYANIZE WHITE ENAMEL: Among housewives and homeowners Kyanize White 
Enamel rightly enjoys the same popularity for all white work on wood, metal or plaster 
—inside or outside the house—that Kyanize Floor Finish enjoys as a varnish. Kyanize 
White Enamel is the whitest, most durable and most economical white enamel made. 
There’s a Kyanize Dealer in your town. If you do not know him,—orite us. 
We will gladly give you his name and address. He is a good man to know. 


Boston Varnish Company 


Makers of Fine Varnishes 
Everett Station, Boston, U. S. A. 


IMPORTANT: Write your name and address in the white space below this ad. Send it to us with 
twelve 2-cent stamps to pay for postage, packing and a 1-inch chisel edge brush—and we will send you 
Free a 25c. can of Kyanize. Your choice of the following colors: Natural, Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Rosewood, Colonial Green, White Enamel. Please state exact color wanted. 
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Hepplewhite suite 
in genuine mahogany 
Nowe f Karpenesque upholstery 
Table may be had to match 


1 Hig frequently we are called upon to correct the impression 
that KARPEN furniture is expensive. It is not only economical 
in the sense of an excellent article that will give a lifetime of service, 
but many of our designs are so reasonably priced that the good taste 
which prompts you to purchase them will not be overruled but rather 


encouraged by your pocket-book. 


THE KARPEN BOOK of DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not on the furniture shown you by your 
dealer, write us for our new book of designsA-10. We will be glad to 
send you this interesting and instructive book on receipt of fourteen 
cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, Chicago - 37th Street & Broadway, New York 


Karpen 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Furniture 











Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL” 


























Our patented “Holdfast,” An extra piece of 

unlosable stopper permits strong rubber at 

screwing in without twist- shoulder gives addi- 
ing chain. 


oe tional strength. 


Heavy rubber binding 
enables bottle to with- 
stand great strain and 
helps preserve shape. 


Stamped on every bot- 
tle you'll find a real — 
2-year guarantee. 


Made from extra 

strong, durable, soft 

rubber, cured by our 
own process. 


2 quarts, $2.00. West 

of Mississippi, $2.25. 

Several colors. Other 
sizes, 





Years of Service Without a Leak 







Five to ten years’ active service is the A water bottle is not worth a nickel if 
average record of these strong water bot- the stopper is lost or if it leaks when you 
tles. We guarantee them for the first two years. need it. Both of these happenings have 

A glance at the above illustration, and a been doubly guarded against in this dottle. 
moment spent reading the description, will Provide now for the “critical time of 






convince you that the first thought in need.” Go to your druggist and ask him 
making the Whitall Tatum “Special” was to show you the most dependable bottle in 









that it should withstand extraordinary wear. his stock—a Whitall Tatum “Special.” 
Write for interesting booklet, How to Care For Your Water Bottle.” 
WHITALL TATUM COMPANY New York and Philadelphia 
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JHEN this smiling face of the 
| San-Tox Nurse looks out at you 
| from the more selective druggist’s 
; window you think of ideals, of 
service, of gracious, high accomplishment. 


This spirit underlies the ideal which has 
given to each San-Tox preparation its own 
unquestioned purity, its inimitable quality, 
its distinguishing appeal. 


Thisspirit is reflected in the selling of San-Tox. 
It enables the druggist to understand why 
no single article can be cut in price—of such 
high, unquestioned quality it is. 


Is it a face powder you wish? How fine, 


how exquisitely qualitied you will find 
San-Tox Enchantment Complexion Powder! 
Is ita face cream? Howsmooth and kindly 
to the skin is that of San-Tox ! 


Of such elusive charm, indeed, is each 
San-Tox toilet article that we believe you 
will share the supreme confidence of the 
druggist in it—indicated by his willingness 
to return your money if you are not de- 
lighted with your purchase. 


We believe that such confidence should 
command attention to the Sign of the 
Nurse and to the whole wide range of 
San-Tox Toilet and Health Preparations. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
* De Pree, Chicago 


A few San-Tox Toilet Luxuries from the complete 
line of 125 Toilet and Health Preparstions 


Means Better Service 
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Do not wait | 
until your feet are | 
crippled before you take care 

of them. A normal foot needs rest } 
from foolish shoe fashions. Here 1s an 
orthopedic last built. for the normal 
foot as well as the ailing. For walk- 


ing, shopping, or for anyone who is “on 


| 
their feet” a great deal there is perfect 
| 


foot rest through wearing 


Plastic /«, 
& 


WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


Designed to give every bone and muscle of the foot 
the freedom nature intended. Flexible arches, sensible 
breadth without ugliness, and pliable leather make the 
Plastic Shoe especially fitted for foot sufferers. Leading 
physicians endor-e them and thousands of happy wearers 
testify to their comfort and style. 

The best leither and most expert workmanship 
give the Plastic Shoe long wearing qualities with re- 
tained shapeliness. 


Send for Booklet 
Every believer in really correct footwear, every suf- 
ferer from feot troubles should have our booklet of in- 
Write 


FOES 


Pee US RATENT Oi 


formation on Plastic Shoes and foot problems. 
today for free copy. 

Plastic Shves are not sold in your local stores 
but only direct by mail or at our Boston store. 
We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
43 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 





Health and Joy 


For Mother and Baby [and Storage 


Baby’s health demands an outdoor life of 
play and sleep, free from dangers and from 
annoyance, 

Mother’s health demands relief from 
the constant watching of baby. 

The roomy Baby Cariole as a bassinet, crib or 

lay yard, indoors or outdoors, keeps baby com- 
ortable and out of harm’s way, while giving 
mother a long breathing 7 in perfect assurance 
of her baby’s safety and happiness. 


The Baby Cariole is made light but 
strong — easily and quickly set up 
without tools—collapses into neat 
package for travelling or storage. 

Leading dealers everywhere 
carry The Baby Cariole 

If yours does not, write us. Write, 
anyway, for our tamous and free litera- 

“ture on the care of babies and our book 
on ** Toys that Teach."’ 
THE EMBOSSING CO, 
14PruynSt. Albany, N.Y. 


Approved 
by Good 
erm [1 02 Se « 
keeping 


institute. 


Learn dressmaking at home by our 
method. Simple and easy. Spare 


Dress better at less cost. | 
Write today for FREE sewing } 


book and special limited offer. 


LORRAINE SCHOOL OF SEWING 
 15E. Washington St., Dept. 101 Chicago, IIL 
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bring such abominable slander within my 
Rhadamanthine sphere. I dismissed the 
calumny from my mind. Providentially (as 
I heard later), the news came of Boyce’s 
“mention,” and Somers was set down as a 
liar. 

I must, parenthetically, crave indulgence for 
these apparently irrelevant details. But as 
in this chronicle I am mainly concerned with 
the career of Leonard Boyce, I have no option 
but to give them. They are necessary for a 
conception of the character of a remarkable 
man, to whom [I have every reason and every 
honorable desire to render justice. It is neces- 
sary, too, that I should state clearly the manner 
in which I happened to learn the facts of the 
affair at Vilboek’s Farm, for I should not like 
you to think that I have given a credulous 
ear to idle slander. 

It was in Cape Town, whither I had been 
despatched, on a false alarm of enterie. I was 
walking with Johnny Dacre up Adderley 
Street, when he met his brother Reginald, who 
was promptly introduced to Johnny’s second 
in command. Reggie was off to hospital to 
see one of his men who had been badly hurt. 

“Tt’s the chap,” he said to his brother, “who 
was with Boyce through that affair at Vilboek’s 
Farm. He has something on his mind, and 
every one has a down on him. He led a dog’s 
life till he was knocked out, and he has been 
leading a worse one since. I don’t call it fair.” 
He looked at me squarely out of his young 
blue eyes—the lucky devil, he is commanding 
his regiment now in Flanders, with the D. S. O. 
ribbon on his tunic. ‘Will you come with me 


| and see him, sir?” 


“Certainly,” said I, for I had nothing to do, 


| and the boy’s earnestness impressed me. 


On our way he told me of such mixture of 
rumor and fact as he was acquainted with. It 
was then that I heard the man Somers’ name 
for the first time. We entered the hospital, 


| sat by the side of the man’s bed, and he told 
| us the story of Vilboek’s Farm which I have, 


in bald terms, just related. Shortly afterward 


| I returned to the Front, where the famous 
| shell knocked me out of the army forever. 


| to keep the unsavory tale to themselves. 


wat has happened to Somers I don’t 
know. He was, I learned, discharged soon 
afterward from the army. He either died or 
disappeared in the full current of English life. 
Perhaps he is with our armies now. It does not 
matter. What matters is my memory of his 
nervous, sallow, Cockney face, its earnestness, 
its imprint of veracity, and the lucidity of his 
narrative. 
I exacted from my young friends a promise 
No 


| good would arise from a publicity which would 


stain the honor of the army. 
had made good. They have kept their 
promise like honest gentlemen. I have never, 
personally, heard further reference to the 
affair, and of course I have never mentioned 


Besides, Boyce 


| it to any one. 


| Betty’s love affairs. 


I hope you see my difficulty in regard to 
I had nothing against 
Boyce, save this ghastly story which might 


| or might not be true. Officially, he had made 


an unholy mess of such a simple military opera- 
iion as rounding up a Boer farm, and 
the prize of one dead old Boer had covered 
him with ridicule; but officially, also, he had 
retrieved his position by distinguished service. 
After all, it was not his fault that his men 
had run away. On the other hand—well, you 
can not but appreciate the vicious circle 
of my thoughts, when Betty, in her frank 
way, came and told me of her engagement to 
him. What could I say? It would have been 
damnable of me to hint at scandal of years 
gone by. I received them both and gave them 
my paralytic blessing, and Leonard Boyce 
accepted it with the air of a man who might 
have been blessed, without a qualm of con- 
science, by a Member of the Trinity in person. 


This was in April, 1914. He had retired 
from the army some years before with the 
rank of major, and lived with his mother—he 
was a man of means—in Wellingsford. In the 
June of that year he went off salrron fishing in 
Norway. On the outbreak of war he returned 
to England and luckily got his job at once. 
He did not come back to Wellingsford. His 
mother went to London and stayed there until 
he was ordered out to the front. I had not 
seen him since that June. And, as far as I am 
aware, my dear Betty had not seen him either. 


ARIGOLD entered. 
“Well?” said I. 

“T thought you rang, sir.” 

“You didn’t,” I said. “You thought I ought 
to have rung, but you were mistaken. In a quar- 
ter of an hour,” I added, “I shall have rung.’ 

“Very good, sir,” said Marigold. 

But he had disturbed the harmonical pro- 
gression of my reflections. When he returned, 
all I could say was: “It’s Miss Betty’s wed- 
ding tomorrow. I suppose I’ve got a morning 
coat and a top hat.” 

“You have a morning coat, sir,” said Mari- 
gold. ‘But your last silk hat you gave to 
Miss Althea Fenimore, sir, to make a work- 
bag out of the outside.” 

“So I did,” said I. “Why did you let me 
do such a silly thing? You might have known 
that i should want it some day or other. Why 
didn’t you foresee such a contingency?” 

“Why,” asked Marigold woodenly, “didn’t 
you or I, sir, or many wiser than us, foresee 
the war?” 

“Because we were all fools,” said I. 

Marigold approached my chair with his 
great inexorable tentacles of arms. It was 
bedtime. 

“T’m sorry about the hat, sir,”’ said he. 

In due course Captain Connor’s regiment 
went off to France; not with drums beating and 
colors flying—I wish to heaven it had: if there 
had been more pomp and circumstance in Eng- 
land, the popular imagination would not have 
remained untouched for so long a time—but iin 
the cold silent hours of the night, like a gang 
of marauders. Betty did not go to bed after 
he had left, but sat by the fire till morning. 
Then she dressed in uniform and resumed her 
duties at the hospital. Many a soldier’s bride 
was doing much the same. And her days went 
on just as they did before her marriage. She 
presented a smiling face to the world. 

She said, ‘‘If I’m as happy as can be expected 
in the circumstances, I think it my duty to 
look happier.” 

It was a valiant philosophy. 


CHAPTER V 


HE falling of a chimney-stack brought me up 
against Daniel Gedge, who before the war 
did all my little repairs. The chimney I put into 
the hands of Day & Higgins, another firm of 
builders. A day or two afterward Hosea shied 
at something. and I discovered it was Gedge, 
who had advanced into the roadway expressing 
a desire to have a word with me. I quieted 
Hosea and drew up by the curb. Gedge was a 
lean foxy-faced man with a long reddish nose 
and a long blunt chin from which a grizzled 
beard sprouted aggressively forward. He had 
hard, stupid, gray eyes. 

“T hope you'll excuse the liberty I take in 
stopping you, sir,” he said civilly. 

“That’s all right,” said I. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

‘May I ask, sir, without offense, why you've 
called in Day & Higgins?” 

“You may,” said I, “‘and, with or without 
offense, I’ll answer your question. I’ve called 
them in because they’re good, loyal people. 
Higgins has joined the army, and so has 
Day’s eldest boy, while you have _ been 
going on as though you hadn’t a spark oj 
patriotism.” (Continued on page 13 





Test Your Salt 


Dissolve four teaspoon- 
fuls of ordinary salt in 
half a glass of water. 
Make a similar solution 
of Worcester Salt. 
Allow them’ to settle 
and hold to the light. 


Dirty, impure salt will 
make a murky brine 
which has a bitter taste. 
You will find Worcester 
Salt brine clean, spark- 
ling, and sweet to the 
taste. 


If your kitchen 
were a laboratory 


—every test would show Worcester Salt pure, 
clean and full of genuine salt flavor. 


As a matter of fact, you do test Worcester Salt 
every time you cook with it. It meets the test of 
taste, and does full justice to your cooking and 
your palate. 


To be sure that Worcester Salt comes to you 
clean, sparkling and free from common-salt bitter- 
ness, we test it ourselves repeatedly at the factory. 
Every bag of Worcester Salt has the same even, 
white grain, the same unadulterated salty flavor. 
Try it. Send for the Worcester Cook Book—it’s free. 


+ WORCESTER, SALT 
“The Salt with the Savor” 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY \NEWYoRK @itG¢ Scitin‘the World 
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A SERVANT THAT WILL 
NEVER LEAVE YOU 


Aiways ready to serve when wanted—and no after- 
noons, evenings or Sundays off. It will last a lie 
time—costs less than two weeks’ wage. 
Handsome enough for company use— 
Strong enough for every day service— 
low priced enough for every pocketbook 
The Fulton Service}Wagon has either mahogany or 
oak trays—hot water or hot plates cannot hurt 
them. Nohome should be without this latest ser- 
yice help. Saves miles of steps. 
Write for free demonstration 

FULTON MFG. CO., Dept. 22, Bay City, Mich. 
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REG In US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes | 









—a surety of long wear 
and big money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 



















Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 










DIE-KoOoP 





PLAY PEN and__ BASSINET 
For thecost ofagoodecribalone. Com- 
fort formotherand baby. Safety 

m screenedsides; springsand mattress 
raise as desired and fold instantly 

fa intoKiddie-Kooptocarry anywhere. 

L) WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
and 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Dealer's name appreciated 
Patented— Accept No Substitute 
E. M.TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
824 Lyell Ave.,Rochester,N, ¥, 

Lea-Trimble Mig. Oo. 
Toronto, Ont. 









A New Urib 


Silk Sewed Seams 


A GOWN IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS SEAMS 
ASK i= “IS IT SEWED WITH SILK 2” 
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“You've no right to say that, Major Mer- 
edyth.” 

“Not when you go round the mills here and 
do your best to stop young fellows from fight- 
ing for their country?” 

He put on his best platform manner. “I’m 
acting inthe best interests of the people of 
this country. The war is wrong and incredibly 
foolish and can bring no advantage to the 
working-man. Why should he go and be 
killed or maimed for life? Will it put an extra 
penny in his pocket or his widow’s? No. Oh!” 
—he checked my retort—“‘I know everything 
you would say. I see the arguments every day 
in all your great newspapers. But the fact 
remains that you think one way, I think 
another. We agree to differ.” 

“We don’t,” said I. ‘I don’t agree at all.” 

“At any rate,” he said, “I can’t see how a 
difference of political opinion now can affect my 
ability to put up a new chimney-stack in your 
house, any more than it has done in the past.” 

“In the past,” said I, ‘political differences 
were parochial squabbles in comparison with 
things nowdays. You're either for England or 
against her.” 

He smiled wryly. “I’m for England. We 
both are. You think her salvation lies one 
way. I think another. This is a free country 
in which every man has a right to his own 
opinion.” 

“Exactly so,” said I. ‘Therefore you'll 
admit that I’ve a right to the opinion that 
you ought to be locked up either in a jail ora 
lunatic asylum asa danger to the state, and that, 
having that rightful opinion, I’m justified in not 
entrusting the safety of my house to you.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to talk, Major 
Meredyth,” said he, “but your opinions cost 
you nothing—mine are costing me my liveli- 
hood. It isn’t fair.” 

“You might as well say,’”’ I replied, ‘that 
I, who have never dared to steal anything in 
my life, live in ease and comfort, whereas poor 
Bill Sykes, who has devoted all his days to 
burglary, has seven years’ penal servitude. 
No, Gedge,” said I, gathering up the reins, 
“it can’t be done. You can’t have it both 
ways.” 

He put a detaining hand on Hosea’s bridle, 
and an evil flash came into his hard gray eyes. 
“T’ll have it some other way, then,” he said. 
“A way you’ve no idea of. A way that'll 
knock all you great people of Wellingsford off 
your high horses. If you drive me to it, you'll 
see. I’ll bide my time, and I don’t care whether 
it breaks me.” 

He stamped his foot and tugged at the bridle. 

““My good fellow,” said I, “you have lost 
your temper and are talking drivel. Kindly 
unhand my donkey.” 

Gedge swung angrily away, and Hosea and I 
continued our interrupted progress down the 
street. Although I had called his dark menaces 
drivel, I could not help wondering what he 
meant. He was not the man to utter purely 
idle threats. What the dickens was he going 
to do? Something mean and dirty and under- 
hand. I knew his ways. He was always get- 
ting the better of somebody. 


WHEN I next saw Betty, it was in one of 

the corridors of the hospital, after a com- 
mittee-meeting. She stopped by my chair to 
pass the time of day. Through the open door- 
way of a ward, I perceived a well-known figure 
in nurse’s uniform. 

“Why,” said I, “there’s Phyllis Gedge.” 

Betty nodded. “She has just come in as a 
probationer.” 

“T thought her father wouldn’t let her. I’ve 
heard—Heaven knows whether it’s true, but 
it sounds likely—that he said if men were such 
fools as to get shot he didn’t see why his 
daughter should help to mend them.” 

“He has consented now,” said Betty, “and 
Phyllis is delighted.” 

“No doubt it’s a bid for popular favor,” 
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saidI. And I told her of his dwindling business 
and of my encounter with him. When I came 
to his threat, Betty’s brows darkened. 

“T don’t like that at all,” she said. 

“Why? What do you think he mears?” 

“Mischief.” She lowered her voice, for, it 
being visiting day at the hospital, people were 
passing up‘and down the corridor. “Suppos> 
he has some of the people here in his power?” 

“Blackmail?” I glanced up at her sharply. 
“What do you know about it?” 

“Nothing,” she replied abruptly. Then sh: 
looked down and fingered her wedding ring. 
“T only said ‘suppose.’”’ 

I left the hospital disturbed in mind. I knew 
that no matter how long I had cross- 
questioned Betty I should have got nothin 
further out of her. She was a remarkably out- 
spoken young woman. What she said sh> 
meant, and what she didn’t want to say all 
the cripples in the British army could not 
have dragged out of her. 


I TRIED her again a few days later. A slight 

cold, aided and abetted by a dear exaggera‘t- 
ing idiot of a tyrannical doctor, confined me to 
the house, and she came flying in, expecting to 
find me in extremis. When she saw me clothed 
and in my right mind and smoking a big cigar, 
she called me a fraud. 

“Look here,” said I, after a while. “About 
Gedge—-” Again her brow darkened, and her 
lips set stifly—‘Do you think he has his 
knife in young Randall Holmes?” 

I had worried about the boy. Naturally, if 
Gedge found the relations between his daughter 
and Randall unsatisfactory, no one could blame 
him for any outbreak of parental indignation. 
But he ought to break out openly, while there 
was yet time—before any harm was done— 
not nurse some diabolical scheme of sub- 
terranean vengeance. Betty’s .brow cleared, 
and she laughed. I saw at once that I was on 
a wrong track. 

“Why should he have his knife in Randall? 
I suppose you’ve got Phyllis in your mind.” 

“T have. How did you guess?” 

She laughed again. ‘‘What other reason 
could he have? But how did you come to hear 
of Randall and Phyllis?” 

“Never mind,” said I, “I did. And if 
Gedge is angry, I can, to some extent, sympa- 
thize with him.” 

“But he’s not—not the least little bit in the 
world,” she declared. ‘“‘Gedge and Randall 
are as thick as thieves, and Phyllis won’t have 
anything to do with either of them.” 

“Now, my dear,” said I, “now that you’re 
married, become a real womanly woman and 
fill my empty soul with gossip.” 

“There’s no gossip at all about it,” she 
replied serenely. ‘‘It’s all sordid and romantic 
fact. The two men hold long discussions 
together at Gedge’s house, Gedge talking anti- 
patriotism, and Randall talking rot which he 
calls philosophy. Their meeting-ground is 
the absurdity of Randall joining the army.” 

“And Phyllis?” 

“She is a loyal little soul and as miserable 
as can be. She’s deplorably in love with 
Randall. She has told me so. And because 
she’s in love with a man whom she believes is 
a slacker she’s eaten up with shame. Now 
she won’t speak to him. To avoid meeting 


him she lives entirely qt the hospital—a 
paying probationer.” >». 

“And Daniel Gedge pays a*Buinea a week?” 

“He doesn’t,” said Betty. “I do.” 

I accepted the information with a motion 
of the head. She went on after a minute or 
so. “I have always been fond of the child’’— 
there was only three or four years’ difference 
between them!—“and so I want to protect her. 
The time may come when she’ll need protec- 
tion. She has told me things—not now, but 
long ago—which frightened her. She came 
to me for advice. Since then I’ve kept an eye 
on her as far as I (Continued on page 140) 
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could. Her coming into the hospital helps me 
considerably.” 

“When you say ‘things which frightened 
her,’ do you mean in connection with her 


| father?” 


Again the dark look in Betty’s eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said. ‘‘He’s an evil, dangerous man.” 

That was all I could get out of her. If she 
had meant me to know the character of Gedge’s 
turpitude, she would have told me of her own 
accord. But in our talk at the hospital she 
had hinted at blackmail—and_ blackmailers 
are evil, dangerous men. 

I have said before that when I want to 
show how independent I am of everybody I 
drive abroad in my donkey carriage. But 
there are times when I have to be dependent 
on Marigold for carrying me into the houses 
I enter; on these helpless occasions I am 
driven about by Marigold in a little two-seated 
car. That is how I set off a day or two later 
to call on Mrs. Boyce. 


A®: she took little interest in anything for- 

eign to her own inside, she was not to most 
people an exhilarating companion. She even 
discussed the war in terms of her digestion. 
But we were old friends. Being a bit of a 
practical philosopher, I could always derive 
some entertainment from her serial romance 
of gastric juice, and besides, she was the only 
person in Wellingsford whom I did not shrink 
from boring with the song of my own ailments. 
But the more I chanted antistrophe to her 
strophe of lamentation the more was I wel- 
come in her drawing-room. 

Mrs. Boyce lived in a comfortable old house 
half a mile or so beyond the other end of the 
town, standing in half a dozen well-wooded 
It was a fair April afternoon, all pale 


sunshine and tenderness—a dream of fairy 


| green and delicate pink and shy blue sky melt- 
| ing into pearl. 
| good to be in it, 
| flowers and the birds. 


The air smelt sweet. It was 
among the trees and the 


Others must have also felt the calls of the 
spring, for as we were driving up to the house, 
I caught a glimpse of the lawn and of two 
attitude. 


persons strolling in affectionate 
One was Mrs. Boyce; the other, khaki-clad 


and towering above her, had his arm round 
her waist. The car pulled up at the front 
door. Before we had time to ring, a trim 
parlor-maid appeared. 

“Mrs. Boyce is not at home, sir.” 


Marigold, who, when my convenience was 


| in question, swept away social conventions like 


cobwebs, fixed her with his one eye, and be- 
fore I could interfere, said: “I’m afraid you’re 
mistaken. I’ve just seen Major Boyce and 
Madam on the lawn.” 

The maid reddened and looked at me 
appealingly. ‘‘My orders were to say not at 
home, sir.”’ 

“T quite understand, Mary,” saidI. ‘“‘ Major 
Boyce is home on short leave, and they don’t 
want to be disturbed. Isn‘t that it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Marigold,” said I. “Right about turn.” 

Marigold, who had stopped the car, got out 
unwillingly and went to the starting-handle. 
That I should be refused admittance to a 
house which I had deigned to honor with my 


| presence he regarded as an intolerable insult. 


Te also loved to have tea, as a pampered guest, 
in other folks’ houses. When he got home, 


| Mrs. Marigold, as like as not, would give him 


plain slabs of bread buttered by her economical 
self. Iknew my Marigold. He gave a vicious 


| and ineffectual turn or two and then stuck 


his head in the bonnet. 

The situation was saved by the appearance 
from the garden of Mrs. Boyce herself, a hand- 
some, erect, elegantly dressed old lady in the 
late sixties, pink and white like a Dresden 
figure and in her usual condition of resplen- 
dent health. She held out her hand. 

“T couldn’t let you go without telling you 


that Leonard is back. I don’t want the whole 
town to know. If it did, I should see nothing 
of him, his leave is so short. That’s why I 
told Mary to say ‘not at home.’ But an old 
friend like you—Would you like to see him?” 

“T should, of course,” said I politely. “But 
I quite understand: ou have everything 
to say to each other. No, I won't stay. 
Give him my kind regards.” The engine 
rattled. ‘I hope he’s pleased at finding his 
mother looking so bonny.” 

“Tt’s only excitement at having Leonard,” 
she explained earnestly. ‘In reality I’m far 
from well. But I wouldn’t tell him for 
worlds.” 

“What's that you wouldn’t tell, Mother?” 
cried a soft, cheery voice, and Leonard, the 
fine flower of English soldiery, turned the 
corner of the house. ‘‘My dear fellow,” he 
cried, grasping my hand heartily, “how glad 
I am to see you! Come along in and let mother 
give you some tea. Nonsense!” he waved 
away my protest. ‘Marigold, stop that 
engine and bring in the Major. I’ve got lots 
of things to tell you. That’s right.” 

He strode boyishly to the front door, which 
he threw open wide to admit Marigold and 
myself and followed us with Mrs. Boyce into 
the drawing-room, talking all the while. I 
must confess that I was just alittle puzzled 
by his exuberant welcome. And to judge by 
the blank expression that flitted momenta- 
rily over her face, so was his mother. If he 
was so delighted by my visit, why had he not 
crossed the lawn at once as soon as he saw the 
car? If my hypothesis were correct, he had evi- 
dently changed his mind as to the desirability of 
getting rid, in so summary a fashion, of what 
he may have considered to be an impertinent 
and malicious little factor in Wellingsford 
gossip. But, if he was playing a part, he 
played it very well. It was not in the 
power of man to be more cordial and gracious. 
He gave me a vivid account of the campaign. 
He had been through everything, the retreat 
from Mons, the battle of the Aisne, the great 
rush north, and the battle of Neuve Chapelle 
on the 17th of March. I listened, fascinated, 
to his tale which he told with a true soldier’s 
impersonal modesty. 

“T was glad,” said I, after a while, 
you twice mentioned in despatches.” 

Mrs. Boyce turned on me triumphantly. 
“He is going to get his D. S. O.” 


“to see 


EONARD laughed, threw one gaitered leg 
over the other, and held up his hands at her. 
“Oh, you feminine person!” He smiled at me. 
“T told my dear old mother as a dead and 
solemn secret.” 

“But it will be gazetted in a few days, 
dear.” 

“One can never be absolutely sure of these 
things until they’re in black and white. A 
pretty ass I’d look if there was a hitch—say 
through some fool of a copying-clerk—and I 
didn’t get it after all. It’s only dear, silly 
understanding things like mothers that would 
understand. Other people wouldn’t. Don’t 
you think I’m right, Meredyth?” 

Of course he was. I have known, in my 
time, of many disappointments. It not 
every recommendation for honors that becomes 
effective. I congratulated him, however, and 
swore to secrecy. 

‘It’s all luck,” said he. ‘Just because a 
man happens to be spotted. If my regiment 
got its deserts, every Jack man would walk 
about in a suit of armor made of seth.” 
Crosses. Give me some more tea, mother. 

“The thing I shall never understand, dear,’ 
she said artlessly, looking up at him, while 
she handed him his cup, “is when you see a lot 
of men rushing at you with guns and shells 
and bayonets, how you are not afraid.” 

He threw back his head and laughed in hi 
debonair fashion, but I watched him narrowly, 
and I saw the corners (Continued on page 142 
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| of his mouth twitch for the fraction of a second. 
| “Oh, sometimes we’re in an awful funk, I 
assure you,” he replied gaily. ‘Ask Mere- 
dyth.” 

“We may be,” said I, “‘but we daren’t show 
it—I’m speaking of officers. If an officer 
funks, he’s generally responsible for the death 
of goodness knows how many men. And if 
the men funk, they’re liable to be shot for 
cowardice in the face of the enemy.” 

“And what happens to officers who are 
afraid?” 

“Tf it’s known, they get broke,” said I. 

Boyce swallowed his tea at a gulp, set down 
the cup, and strode to the window. There 
was a short pause. Presently he turned. 
“Physical fear is a very curious thing,” he 
said in a voice unnecessarily loud. “I’ve 
seen it take hold of men of proved courage and 
paralyze them. It’s just like an epileptic 
fit—beyond a man’s control. Especially the 
sudden thing that hits a man’s heart and 
makes him stand stock-still like a corpse— 
unable to move a muscle—all his will-power out 
of gear—just as a motor is out of gear. I’ve 
seen a lot of it. Those men oughtn’t to be 
called cowards. It’s as much a fit, I say, as 


epilepsy. Allowances ought to be made for 
them.” 
It was a warm day, the windows were 


closed, my hostess having a horror of drafts, 
and a cheery fire was blazing up the chimney. 
Boyce took out a handkerchief and mopped 
his forehead. ‘‘Dear old Mother,” said he, 
“you keep this room like an oven.” 

“Tt is you who have got so excited talking, 
dear,”’ said Mrs. Boyce. “I’m sure it can’t 
be good for your heart.” 

Boyce lit a cigarette and laughed. “I 
don’t see where the excitement in the present 
case comes in. You started an interesting 
hare, and I followed it up. Anyhow, to see 
you two in this dearest bit of dear old England 
is like a dream. I wonder, Mother, whether 
you have any idea of what trenches and dug- 
outs look like.” 

He told her, very picturesquely, and went on 
to a general sketch of life at the front. Then 
he accompanied me to the car and saw me 
comfortably tucked in. 

“You won’t give me away, 
said, shaking hands. 

“How?” I asked. 

“By telling any one I’m here.” 

I promised and drove off. Marigold, full 
of the tea that is given to a guest, strove cheer- 
fully to engage me in conversation. I hate to 
snub him, excellent and devoted fellow; so 
I let him talk, but my mind was occupied with 
worrying problems. 


will you?” he 


CHAPTER VI 


EONARD BOYCE had received me on 
sufferance. I had come upon him while 
he was imprudently exposing himself to view. 
There had been no way out of it. But he 
made it clear that he desired no other Wellings- 
fordian to invade his privacy. Secretly he 
had come to see his mother, and secretly he 
intended to go. I remembered that before he 
went to the froat he had not come home, but 
his mother had met him in London. He had 
asked me for no local news. He had inquired 
after the welfare of none of his old friends. 
| Never an allusion to poor Oswald Fenimore’s 
gallant death—he used to run in and out of 
Wellings Park as if it were his own house. 
What had he against the place which for so 
many years had been his home? 

With regard to Betty Fairfax, he had loved 
and ridden away, it is true, leaving her 
| disconsolate. But though every one knew 
| of the engagement, no one had suspected the 

defection. Betty was a young woman who 
| could keep her own counsel and baffle any 
| curiosity-monger or purveyor of gossip in the 
| county. So when she married Captain Con- 
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nor, a little gasp went round the neighborhood. 
There were some who blamed her for callous 
treatment of Boyce, away and forgotten at the 
front. The fact remained that Betty was mar- 
ried, and there was no reason whatever, on the 
score of the old engagement, for Boyce to 
manifest such exaggerated shyness with regard 
to Wellingsford society. 

If it had been any other man than Boyce, I 
should not have worried about the matter at 
all. But Boyce was Boyce, the man of the 
Vilboek’s Farm story. And he, of his own 
accord, had revived in my mind that story ia 
all its intensity. A chance, foolish question, 
such as thousands of gentle, sheltered women 
have put to their suddenly uncomprehended, 
suddenly deified sons and husbands, had 
obviously disturbed his nervous equilibrium. 


M* memory went back to the narrative of 
the poor devil in the Cape Town hospital. 
Boyce’s description of the general phenomenon 
was a deadly corroboration of Somers’ account 
of the individual case. They had used the 
same word—‘ paralyzed.” Boyce had made 
a fierce and definite apologia for the very act 
of which Somers had accused him. Somers’ 
story had never seemed so convincing—the first 
part of, it at least—but the second part—the 
account of the diabolical ingenuity by means 
of which Boyce rehabilitated himself—still 
hammered at the gates of my credulity. 

Well, granted the whole thing was true, why 
revive it after fifteen years’ dead silence, and 
all of a sudden, just on account of an idle 
question? Even in South Africa, his “men- 
tion” had proved his courage. Now, with 
the D. S. O. a mere matter of gazetting, it 
was established beyond dispute. 

On the other hand, if the Vilboek story, more 
especially the second part, was true, what 
reparation could he make ia the eyes of hon- 
orable men? or in his own eyes, if he himself 
had succeeded to the status of an honorable 
man? I was profoundly worried. 

Moreover Betty, level-headed Betty, 
called hima devil. Why? 

Betty came to dine with me the next even- 
ing; a dear way she had of coming uninvited, 
and Heaven knows how a lonely cripple 
valued it. She was in uniform, being too 
busy to change, and looked remarkably pretty. 
She brought with her a cheery letter from her 
husband received that morning and read me 
such bits as the profane might hear, her eyes 
brightening as she glanced over the sections 
that she skipped. Beyond doubt her marriage 
had brought her pleasure and pride. For when 
a woman has a husband at the front, she feels 
that she is taking her part in the campaign 
and exposing herself vicariously to hardship 
and shrapnel; and in the eyes of the world 
she gains thereby a little in stature, a thing 
dear to every right-minded woman. Betty’s 
husband loved her devotedly and expressed 
his love beautifully lover-wise, as her telltale 
face informed me. Gratefully and sturdily she 
had set herself out to be happy. She was 
succeeding. I had no fear for Betty now. I 
could not see that she had any fear for herself. 

After dinner she sat on the floor by my side 
in great content. She had done a hard day’s 
work at the hospital; her husband had done 
a hard day’s work—probably was still doing 
it—in Flanders. Both deserved well of their 
country and their consciences. She was giv- 
ing a poor lonely paralytic, who had given his 
legs years ago to the aforesaid country, a 
delightful evening. No, I’m quite sure such a 
patronizing thought never entered my Bétty’s 
head. After all, my upper half is sound, and 
I can talk sense or nonsense with anybody. 
What have one’s legs to do with a pleasant 
after-dinner conversation? Years ago I swore 
a great oath that I would see them damned 
before they got in the way of my intelligence. 

We were getting on famously. We had put 
both war and (Continucd on page 144 
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comfort and restfulness for over 9,000 nights for the plains in an interesting way the construction of the Way 
price of only one Way Sagless Spring. Read the Sagless Spring and gives some vital facts about sleep and 
guarantee shown below. its relation to health. It’s free and worth writing for. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Factories and Warehouses Made and sold in North Atlantic States by 

< een wate, gg ps f Dixie Cotton Felt Mattress Co., New York 
ittsburgh, Sai rancisco, Lo . ~ Me . a 

Angeles, See be waggs Rbey f : In Canada by George Gale & Sons(Limited) 


Seattle, Spokane and Portiand. ve p — , Waterville, Quebec 


Look sharp for the 

name and red stripe 

on the frame. They iden- 

tify the genuine Way Sagless 

Spring. 

$ East of the Rockies. 
§.50 $9.50 West of the Rockies. 
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The Beauty of 
Your Floors and Rugs 


will be lasting only as you protect them 
from the scratches that follow the mov- 
ing of heavy furniture. 


FELTOID « 
CASTERS” Fits 
furnish you with this protection. 


They are 
Scratchless 
Noiseless 
Durabie 


Ask for Feltoids at department, 
hardware and furniture 
stores—or write us for 
Feltoid Book No. 4 giving 


prices and styles. 


The Burns and 
Bassick Company | 
Dept. J 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





Ait Big 
RO 


_ Saving 
_Stove 
» Book 


AILa postal for it today. Get money- 
saving wholesale prices on rich, new 
style stoves and ranges, beautilul 

mission design hot-blast heaters— 

ranges with white enamel splasher 

backs. etc. 


CASH OR EASY 
PAYMENTS 


30 days’ trial—360 days’ a>- 
roval test. $100,000 Bank 
ond Guarantee. We pay 

freight and ship ——e Pat 

hours. Write toda 
Ask for Catalog No. 107 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Coal,Wood and Gas Ranges, 
Furnaces and _ White 
Enameled Metal Kitchen 
Kabinets. 3 catalogs. 
Mention which you 
want. 


The new Fountain Percolator. 


Quality and beauty comb‘ned | 


with usefulness in this pop- 
ular priced, high grade 
aluminum percolator. f 
your dealer does not carry our 
line, write us and send his 
name 


sk WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 
West Bend 


Write for a copy of the charming story, 
“Her Home,"’ and free samples of 


U Moore Push-Pins 


and learn how a clever woman made her home beautiful and 
artistic by using Moore Push-Pins, Push-less Hangers and 
other Push devices. Useful and necessary in every room. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points.} 10c pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers; for heavy pictures, pat most stores 
The Hanger with the Twist. or by mail 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 27, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 142) 


Wellingsfurd behind us, and talked of books. I 
found to my dismay that this fair and fearless 
high product of modernity had far less acquaint- 
ance with Matthew Arnold than with the Evan- 
gelist of the same praenomen. She had never 
heard of “‘The Forsaken Merman,” one of the 
most haunting romantic poems in the English 
language. I pointed to a bookcase and bade 
her fetch the volume. She did so and settled 
down again by my chair. I began to read 
aloud, and got nearly to the end, when the 
door opened wide. Topping his long stiff body, 
Marigold’s ugly one-eyed head appeared, and, 
as if he was tremendously proud of himself, he 
announced, ‘‘ Major Boyce.” 


OYCE strode quickly past him,and,suddenly 
aware of Betty by my side, stopped short, 

like a private suddenly summoned to atten- 
tion. Marigold, unconscious of the blackest 
curses that had ever fallen upon him during 
his long and blundering life, soon made a per- 
fect and self-satisfied exit. Betty sprang to 
her feet, held her tall figure very erect, and 
faced him, her cheeks flushing deep red. For 
an appreciable time, Boyce stood stock-still, 
looking at her from under heavy, contracted 
brows. Then he recovered himself, smiled, 
and advanced to her with outstretched hand. 
But, on his movement, she had been quick 
to turn and bend down in order to pick up the 
book that had fallen from my fingers on the 
further side of my chair. So, swiftly he 
wheeled to me with his hand-shake. It was 
very deft maneuvering on both sides. 

“The faithful Marigold didn’t tell me that 
you weren’t alone, Meredyth,”’ he said in his 
cordial, charming way. “Otherwise I 

| shouldn’t have intruded.” 

| Betty, who had occupied herself by replac- 

| ing Matthew Arnold’s poems in the bookcase, 

| caught up the box of cigars that lay on the 
brass tray-table by my side, and offered it to 
him. ‘Here is a smoke,” she said. 

In order to do something to save this absurd 
situation, Idrew from my waistcoat pocket a 

| little cigar-cutter attached to my watch-chain, 
; and clipped the end of his cigar. I also lit 
a match from my box and handed it up to 
him. When he had finished with the match, 
| he threw it into the fireplace and turned to 
| Betty. 

“My congratulations are a bit late, but I 

hope I may offer them.” 
| She said, “Thank you.” 
| ““Won’t you sit down?” 

Marigold brought in decanters and syphons. 
| Betty attended to Boyce’s needs with a pro- 
| voking air of nonchalance. Although no one 

could have specified a lack of courtesy toward 
a gues in my house she played hostess— 
there was an indefinable touch of cold con- 
tumely in her attitude. Whether he felt the 
hostility as acutely as I did, I can not say, 
but he carried it off with a swaggering grace. 
He bowed to her over his glass. 

“Here’s to the fortunate and gallant 
low over there.” 

I saw her knuckles 
| clination of the head, 
toast. 

“By the way,” 
ment?” 

“My husband is in the roth Wessex Fusiliers, 
a Territorial battalion,” she replied coldly. 

“T hope some day to have the pleasure of 
| making his acquaintance.” 
“Stranger things have 
| Betty. She glanced at the 
abruptly. “It’s time I was 
to the hospital.” 

Boyce rose too. 
asked. 

“T’m walking. 
He advanced a step toward her. 
you let me run you round in the car?” 

a prefer to walk.” 
| Her tone was final. 


Waved a hand. 


fel- 


whiten, as, with an in- 
she acknowledged the 


said he, “what’s his regi- 


happened,” said 
clock and rose 
getting back 
“How are you going?” he 
” 


“Won't 


She took affectionate 


leave of me and went to the door, which 
Boyce held open. 

“Good night,” she said, without proffering 
her hand. 

He followed her out into the hall. “Betty,” 
he said in a low voice, “‘won’t you ever for- 
give me?” 

“T have no feelings toward you of either 
forgiveness or resentment,” she replied. 

They did not mean to be overheard, but my 
hearing is unusually acute, and I could not 
help catching their conversation. 

“T know I seem to have behaved badly to 
you.” 

‘“You have behaved worse to others,” said 
Betty. “I don’t wonder at your shrinking 
from showing your face here.” Then louder, 
for my benefit, ‘“‘Good night, Major Boyce. I 
really can walk up to the hospital by myself.” 

Evidently she walked away and Boyce after 
her, for I heard him say, 

“You shan’t go till you’ve told me what 
you mean.” 

What she replied, I don’t know. To judge 
by the slam of the front door it must have been 
something defiant. Presently he entered, 
debonair, with a smile on his lips. 

“Ym afraid I’ve left you in a draft,” he 
said, shutting the door. “I couldn’t resist 
having a word with her and wishing her 
happiness and the rest of it. We were en- 
gaged once upon a time.” 

“T know,” said I. 

“T hope you don’t think I did wrong in re- 
leasing her from the engagement. I don’t 
consider a man has a right to go on active 
service—especially on such service as the 
present war—and keep a girl bound at home. 
Still less has he a right to marry her. What 
happens in so many cases? A fortnight’s 
married life. The man goes to the front. 
Then ping! or whizz-bang! and that’s the end 
of him, and so the girl is left.” 

“On the other hand,” said I, “you must 
remember that the girl may hold very strong 
opinions and take pings and whizz-bangs very 
deliberately into account.” 


“Tes a matter for the individual conscience. 

I decided one way. Connor obviously de- 
cided another, and, like a lucky fellow, found 
Betty of his way of thinking. Perhaps I have 
old-fashioned notions. Well, it can’t be 
helped,” he said with a smile. “The other 
fellow has won, and I must take it gracefully. 
By George! wasn’t she looking stunning to- 
night—in that kit? I hope you didn’t mind my 
bursting in on you—” 

“Of course not,” said I politely. 

“The fact is,” said he, “‘this war is a nerve- 
racking business. I never dreamed I was so 
jumpy. until I came home. I hate being by 
myself. I’ve kept my poor devoted mother 
up till one o’clock in the morning. Tonight 
she had an attack of something and retired, 
and after five minutes on my lones, I felt as if 
I should go o.e.my head. So I routed out the 
car and came along. But of course I didn’t 
expect to see Betty. The sight of Betty in 
the flesh as a married woman nearly bowled 
me over. It’s not a joyous thing to see the 
woman one has been crazy over the wife of 
another fellow.” 

“‘T suppose it isn’t,” said I. 

There was a fairly long silence. 

I was worried by the talk I had overheard 
through the open door. “You have behaved 
worse to others. I don’t wonder at your shrink- 
ing from showing your face here.” Betty-had, 
weeks ago, called him a devil. She had treated 
him tonight in a manner which, if not justified, 
was abominable. I was forced to the con- 
clusion that Betty was fully aware of some 
discreditable chapter in the man’s life which 
had nothing to do with the affair at Vilboek’s 
Farm; which, indeed, had to do with another 
woman and this humdrum little town of Wel- 
lingsford. Otherwise (Continued on page 146) 
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cing CLEANLINESS and HEALTH | 


yO THE FRANTZ WAY 


_ The Frantz Way is the Play Way of cleanin3}—so 
ut my light, so thorough, so easy for the housewife. And, thus, 
Id not . thousands of careful mothers are keepin}, nursery and 
Be to playroom sweet and clean. 

<3 No need to “shoo” away the pink-cheeked toddlers 
nee . during, cleaning, time. The Frantz Premier passes lightly 
callie over carpet or ruj, threading, its way amon®, the little 
yee. I play-bodies, and crooning, a tune of cleanliness and 
ro _ Sa nd Me health amid the burble of baby voices. 

> alter : ad 4 : : 

: ’ Yet nursery hygiene is but one accomplishment of 
what a 7 the Frantz Premier. It becomes an actual necessity in 
hides * SS a scores of other ways in the well-ordered home. It will 

hal “Se i banish dust, not only where dust is noticeable, but will 

tered, i hi reach into many out of the way places. 

” he Car, eee | Delicate lace curtains or costly tapestries, bulky 

resist ji il Uniti n \ mattresses or deep-tufted upholstery—all of these, 

g her ty’ ‘ » where dust and dirt play hide-and-seek, are readily 

re en- nig «il cleaned. And always, cleaning, The Frantz Way 
Ww athy wih ij! I means absolutely removin?, the dirt—not merely dis- 


a nie ghee ay», lodging, it to settle elsewhere. 


sy SMO a | aS The Frantz Premier weighs but nine pounds—there 
fe » >‘ tea is no exertion incarrying or guiding it. And every light 
P x socket and switch is its ready source of cleanin}, power. 


The trifling, operating, cost delights. The price is 


— 


modest and there is an easy monthly payment plan, if 
desired. We have branches and dealers everywhere. 
Or write for booklet and ask for free demonstration. 


Popularity of the Frantz Premier is proof 
of its Zo0odness. Every third electric cleaner 
made in America is a Frantz Premier. 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Gold Medal Winner 
at World's Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, 


AC. 


The mark of Quality 
Honor and Merit 


Superior Sweeper-Vac Features: 


Greater cleaning powers with less effort 
on the part of the user. 


Officially chosen for 
the Model Kitchen, 
San Francisco Ex- 
position, 1915 


“Combines two complete machines. YES; 
YOU CAN USE THE FULL FLEDGED 
CARPET SWEEPER 
MEMBER SEPARATE 
FROM THE VACUUM 
CLEANER. 


Sweeper-Vac raises no 
dust and cleans as thor- 
oughly as some expensive 
electric vacuum cleaners. 
Light and easy running. 
No electricity required. 


Ask half a million women 
users to tell you why the 
Gold Medal was awarded 
to the SWEEPER-VAC. 


“Write for the 
“Why” of the 


SWEEPER-V AC. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
59 Temple Place 


SHEET MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


a = numbers used by 
‘aderewski, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink k and all 
great artists, may be had in 


“ 8 ege 
Century” Edition—10c 
the peer of any sheet music, published any- 
where, at any price. 
Here are a few random numbers from 
our “Century”’ Catalog of 2000 titles: — 


PIANO SOLOS 


- Oesten | ‘‘Martha’’ Fantasie Dorn 
Fairy Barque Smallwood | M’nlight Sonata Beethoven 
Valse de Concert . Mattei | Sonata Pathetique B’thoven 
Les Syiphes . . Bachman ' Upina Swing Mon.aine 


PIANO DUOS 


Poot and Peasant . Suppe | Shepherd Boy . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . . Laie | Silver Stars. . . 


Qui Vive Galop. . Ganz | Vaise Bleue. . . 
Sequidilla . Bohm ' Zampa Overture . Herold 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


- Lange | Serenade Schubert 
. Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
- Dvorak | Spring Seng Mendelssohn 


VOCAL SOLOS 
Flower Song(Faus() Gounod | Toreadore’s Song . Bizet 
Ave Maria . . Mascagni| Barcarolle . Offenbach 
Gypsy Song (Il Trov.)Verdi ' Home te Your M’t’s Verdi 


Doll’s Dream . 


Flower Song 
Traumerei . 
Humoresque 


Ask your dealer to show you “‘Century 
Edition and give you a catalog. If :* 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 
your order and remittance direct to wu: 
with his name, and we will fill it and sen 
you a complete catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 


J 
Look fur our rezis- 
tered trademark, 
“The Irish Mail,’’ 
on the seat. Not 


genuine if the } 


name is not there 


IRISH MAIL 


hand car. Thereal one guarantees health and fun to 
beysand girls. Write us if dealer can’t supply you. 


HILL-STANDARD MFG: CO. 
116 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Indiana 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, on hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent 
on approval. Both words and design appeal to those 
desiring distinctive cards. Special rates to Giit-Shops 
or those wishing to act as agents among their friends. 
Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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| Willie Connor before he leaves for the front. 
Major that she considers it her ‘duty to see to it that a clean brave life like his is not snuffed 
without leaving behind him some one to be the same clean brave man in the future.’ 
deeply moved by her patriotic desire to do what she believes to be her “‘ bit, 
In striking contrast to her attitude is that of young Randall Holmes. 
he is something of a poet and would-be reformer. 





The Red 


Planet 


(Continued from page 144) 


why did she taunt him with hiding from the 
light of Wellingsfordian day? 

Now, please don’t think me little-minded. 
Or, if you do think so, please remember the 
conditions under which I have lived for so 
many years and grant me your kind indulgence 
for a confession I have to make. Besides 
being worried, I felt annoyed. Wellingsford 
was my little world. I knew everybody in it. 
I had grown to regard myself as the repository 
of all its gossip. I loved to look upon the 
place as an open book. Can you blame me 
for my resentment at coming across, so to 
speak, a couple of pages glued together? 
The only logical inference from Betty’s re- 
mark was that Boyce had behaved abominably 
and even notoriously to a woman in Wellings- 
ford.. To do him justice, I declare I had never 
heard his name associated with any woman 
or girl in the place save Betty herself.. I felt 
that, in some crooked fashion or the other, I 
had been done out of my rights. And there, 
placidly smoking his cigar and watching the 
wreaths of blue smoke with the air of an idle 
seraph contemplating a wisp of cirrus in 
heaven’s firmament, sat the man who could 
have given me the word of the enigma. 

He broke the silence by saying, ‘“‘Have you 
ever seriously considered the real problems of 
the Balkans?” 

Now what on earth had the Balkans to do 
with the thoughts that must have been rolling 
at the back of the man’s mind? I made some 
sort of polite reply. He smiled. 

“You, my dear Meredyth, like the rest of 
the country, are half asleep. Ina few months’ 
time you'll get the awakening of your life.” 

He began to discourse on the diplomatic 
situation. He talked brilliantly for over an 
hour, during which, keenly interested in his 
arguments, I lost the puzzle of the man in 
admiration of the fine soldier and clear and dar- 
ing thinker. It was only when he had gone that 
I began to worry again. And before I went to 
sleep I had fresh cause for anxious speculation. 

“Marigold,” said I, when he came in as 
usual to carry me to bed, “didn’t I tell you 
that Major Boyce particularly wanted no one 
to know that he was in the town?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Marigold. 

“And yet you showed him in without in- 
forming him that Mrs. Connor was here. 
Really you ought to have had more tact.” 

Marigold received his reprimand with sol- 
dierly stolidity. “Very good, sir,” said he. 


Isoftened. ‘You see,” said I, “they were 
engaged before Mrs. Connor married—] 
needn’t tell you that it was common knowl- 
edge—and so their meeting was awkward.” 

: “Mrs. Marigold has already explained, 
sir. 

I chuckled all the way to my bedroom. 

“All the same, sir,” said he, aiding me in my 
toilet, which he did with stiff military pre- 
cision, “I don’t think the Major is as in- 
cognighto” (the spelling is phonetic) ‘‘as he 
would like. Prettilove was shaving me this 
morning and told me the Major was here. As 
I considered it my duty, I told him he was a 
liar, and he was so upset that he nicked my 
Adam’s apple, and I was that covered with 
blood that I accused him of trying to cut my 
throat, and I went out and finished shaving 
myself at home, which is unsatisfactory when 
you only have a thumb on your right hand to 
work the razor.” 


1: LAUGHED, picturing the scene. Prettilove 

is an inoffensive little rabbit of a man. Mar- 
igold might sit for the model of a war-scarred 
mercenary of the middle ages, and when he 
called a man a liar he did it with accentua- 
tion and vehemence. No wonder Prettilove 
jumped. 

“And then again this evening, sir,” con- 
tinued Marigold, ‘“‘as I was starting the 
Major’s car, who should be waiting there for 
him but Mr. Gedge.” 

““Gedge?”’ I cried. 

“Yes, sir. Waiting by the side of the car. 
‘Can I have a word with you, Major Boyce?’ 
says he. ‘No, you can’t,’ says the Major. 
‘I think it’s advisable,’ says he. ‘Those re- 
pairs are very pressing.’ ‘All right,’ says the 
Major, ‘jump in.’ Then he says ‘That’ll do, 
Marigold. Good night.’ And he drives off 
with Mr. Gedge. Well, if Mr. Gedge and 
Prettilove know he’s here, every one knows it.”’ 

“Was Gedge inside the drive?” I asked. 

“He was standing by the car waiting,” said 
Marigold. ‘Now, sir.” With his usual cast- 
iron tenderness he lifted me into bed and pulled 
the coverings over me. “It’s a funny time 
to talk about house-repairs at eleven o’clock 
at night,” he remarked. 

“Nothing is funny in war-time,” said I. 

Marigold shut the door, and I was alone. 
I began to wonder. What the deuce was the 
meaning of this waylaying of Boyce by 
Daniel Gedge? 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Preceding Instalment 


ELLINGSFORD was one of those quiet country towns typical of rural England—a 


veritable Sleepy Hollow, with little to break the drowsy monotony of existence. 
the great European conflict and changed everything. 
division of troops; khaki-clad men fill the streets, soldiers are billeted in all the houses. 
its own sons begin to appear in the casualty-lists. 


hamlet soon feels the sterner side of war: 


day comes the news that Lieutenant Oswald Fenimore has fallen in France. 


Then came 
’ Wellingsford is made the headquarters of a 
The little 
One 
Major Meredyth 1s 


deeply moved, for the boy was the apple of his eye and the son of his intimate friends, Sir Anthony 


and Lady Fenimore. 
On the third of MM. 


possessing a certain charming boyishness. 


Others of his young friends are in training, and needless to say, both he and 
Sergeant Marigold watch with critical eye the drilling of the recruits. 
arch, according to the Major’s diary, 
fatherless and motherless, she is a favorite of the Major’s, delightful, 
She confides to the veteran that her supposed engage- 
| ment to Major Boyce has long since languished and that she has promised to marry Captain 
Besides being in love with Connor, she explains to the 


Long 


Betty Fairfax came to tea. 
” and 


“‘breezily independent, 


out 
” The Major, 
” gives her his blessing. 

An Oxford graduate, 
The Major is perturbed over his attentions to 


preity Phyllis Gedge, the daughter of a socialist irreconcilable, and invites the young man to 


dinner. Holmes talks freely, 
intellectuals” 


by their sage criticisms. 


“and blandly informs the Major that he belongs to “a little set of 
who think it their part to stay at home and help keep the government out of trouble 
Hence his refusal to don khaki. 


As for Phyllis Gedge, she is but a 


“symbol” to inspire his poems, though he assures his elderly friend that his intentions are “honor- 
able.” But the doughty Major can see nothing honorable about trifling with a girl’s eee. 


Becoming more and more irate at the youngster’s 


to enter his house again except in uniform. 


‘rot,”’ he finally orders Holmes to ‘leave and net 





pice of Homebuilders 
Fifty Years 


, 


Homebuilders are coming to realize more and 
more that the permanency of beautiful interiors 
depends largely upon the skillful treatment of 
woodwork, floors, walls and ceilings. 


No matter what scheme of interior decoration 
you may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 
be safely relied on to produce the desired 


effects and to supply the enduring quality. 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry Enamels, 


Factories: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NCORPORATE 


rid's Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 


BERRY BROTHER: 


Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxeberry Wall 
Finishes are but a few of Berry Brothers’ 
celebrated products that have enjoyed the 
confidence of architects, decorators and 
homebuilders for over half a century. 

You can insure against disappointment by 
specifying Berry Brothers’—for your new home 


or refinishing the old one. 


Write for homebuilders’ booklet, that suggests attractive schemes 
of decoration and gives helpful hints on home finishing. 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the world. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE. 

July 21, 1916. 
Dear Sirs :— 
The Water Heater 
which I purchased 
from you in June 
was duly received, 
and is giving per- 
fect satisfaction. 
It seems to have 
solved the 
hot water problem 
for our summer home. 

Very truly yours, 


TTT 


Plumber 
or write us 





VOLIUANATNNNAD EDENTON ET EATEN 


Mrs. 
(name given if asked for) 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
TEL 


For More Eaqqs 
Feed 39 


HE increased egg yield which Red 
Comb Meat Mash brings is of a 
bigger value to you because it 
makes natural layers of your flock. 
Rich, heavy feeds that force the egg, 
weaken the hen and in most instances 
stunt her future egg-producing power. 
Poultry authorities the country over 
use and endorse Red Comb Feeds. 
Red Comb Feeds mean health to your 
flock. There is a Red Comb Feed for every 
poultry pangess, See your feed dealer today. 
‘Feeding Poultry For Profit,’”’ written by 
six poultry experts, mailed 
at your request, 


Hales & Edwards Co. 


Formerly 
Edwards & Loomis Co, 


Dept. 1067 
327 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
Also manufacturers 
of the famous line of 
Horn Dairy Feeds, 


To Make Delicious 
Dressing Use 


POULTRY 
x SEASONING 


2 ee Crisp, brown, roast chicken 
stuffed with delicious dressing, savory with ““Nosco 
Poultry Seasoning” isthe King’sdish for fall dinners. 

“Nosco Poultry Seasoning” is the essence of herbs, 
and vegetables combined scientifically with pure 
salt in delicately balanced proportions. Can used effect- 
iyely in dozens of dishes. If your cannot supply you 
with ‘‘Nosco”’ seasonings—POULTRY, ONION, CELERY, 
GARLIC—send lic for a full-size trial shaker. 

NATIONAL ONION SALT CO., 130 N. Fifth Ave 


.» Chicago 
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| in school. 


How One 
PROBLEM 
Has Been Solved 
by The Portland 
Public Schools 


By Stella Walker Durham 


SS 


“Boys will be boys” 
—which means that 
they take to cob- 
bling like ducks to 
water; it provides 
the best kind of an 
outlet for that inner 
boyish urge “to § 
make something” © 


O simple an in- 

novation as the 

addition of a 
cobbler’s outfit to 
each of the forty 
manual-training 
shops in the Port- 
land public schools > 
has practically — 
solved ihe shoe-prob- 
lem among Portland 
school childrea. 
There are 28,116 
pupils in the cle- 
mentary schools and not an ill-shod pair of 
feet among them! These cobbler’s outfits, 
which include the necessary tools, were pur- 
chased at a cost of less than three dollars each. 
By doing the work himself a boy can half-sole 


| ashoe at a cost of from twenty to thirty cents; 


it would cost from seventy-five cents to a dollar 
if the regular rates for such work were paid. 
Beginning with tae sixth grade all boys 
take manual training, and all are taught enough 
of the cobbler’s trade to repair their own shoes. 
The result of this training has been that the 


| boys not only keep their own shoes in repair, 


but those of their families as well. They are 
always glad to do a bit of work also for any of 
the girls who do not happen to have brothers 
In most cases the boys buy the 
leather from the instructors at cost. In needy 
cases the leather is supplied without charge. 


The finished job —which shows that any 
school-boy can and will learn to do use- 
ful work; all he needs is the chance 


Every boy his own cobbler is the solu- 
tion Portland, Oregon, offers for the 
shoe-problem. The rudiments are 
taught in the schools, the boys do the rest 


At Christmas-tire committees from the 
parent-teachers crganizations bring in shoes 
that have been ccllected for distribution to 
needy families, and the boys do their best to 
make them look like new. 

The first three sets of cobbler’s tools used in 
the Portland schools were bought by the man- 
ual-training instructors out of their own 
pockets, but their usefulness was so soon 
demonstrated that the school board was glad 
to include them as a part of the regular 
equipment of the other manual-trainirg shops. 

Ingenuity and 
aptness are charac- 
teristic bents of the 
American boy. He 
revels in the me- 
chanical, and his in- 
stinct to make 
something—to cre- 
ate—is one of the 
most powerful with 
which he is en- 
dowed. All the 
mysterious devices 
and _ contraptions 
that every real boy 
is continually “rig- 
ging up”—wagons, 
shoot the chutes, 
rabbit-pens and 
what not—are evi- 
dences of the po- 
tency of this ‘inner 
urge.” Give a 
youngster a few 
tools and the raw 
material, and some 
‘“‘creation”’ is sure 
to result. The cob 

t bler’s outfit does 
provide a useful outlet 
Of course, the cobbling in 

| 


iC 


nothing more than 
for this tendency. 
struction does not replace the commoner 
ments of manual training: it merely supple- 
ments them. 

The success of the plan has already been 
demonstrated; instructors report that the 
cobbler’s bench is almost always occupied. 
This work is usually an individual problem, 
and each boy works at it voluntarily after 
he has received instruction sufficient to 
enable him to go ahead by himself. The 
bench has proved to have something more 
than an economic value. It serves a pur 
pose also beyond the training of hand and 
eye. In many instances the self-respect of boys 
has been improved when, by their own skill, 
they have been able to replace slovenly, down- 
at-the-heel shoes with neat, serviceable ones. 





LECTRICITY comes to free the mod- 
ern woman from the burdens of 
housekeeping. 


It came into the home first as a source of 
light,settinganewstandardofillumination. 


But, electricity is destined to fill a still 
larger sphere of domestic use- 
fulness; it now does the hard- 
est tasks in the household. It 
reduces the necessary hours 

of labor and lightens the nature 

ae) of the work itself, adding hours 

to the leisure, recreation, and 

broader interests that claim the modern 
woman’s attention. 


If your home is wired for electricity 
are you making the most of it? Do you 
know the advantages of the electric 
washing-machine, and the electric iron? 
Do you know the convenience of the 
electric toaster and other heating devices 
for the easy preparation of food ? 


While other necessaries of life are in- 
creasing in cost, electric current is steadily 
decreasing. The cost of using these small 
devices in the home (never so high as to 
constitute a serious objection) is now so 
small as hardly to be reckoned with. 


In many parts of the country, the es- 
tablishment of special rates has brought 
into very general use the electric range— 
the greatest boon ofall to the housewife. 


There is now available for you a com- 
plete line of electrical devices bearing the 
well-known name 


Western Electric 


Every utensil bearing this marking is of high- 
est quality. Write for our literature and the name 
of our nearest agent in your locality. Ask for 
booklet, “‘ The Electrical Way,’ No. 67 J. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Milwaukee St. Oakland 
Diiaitnia arenes, Megane etd 
. . ee . a etr’ . Pau eattie 
If your homeis not wiredfor electricity, get an estimate Boston’ stihl Indianapolis New Orleans _Los Angeles 
: ; Pittsburgh Savannah Houston Denver 
from your contractor. If there is no electric company Cincinnett ponte REE ~~ Salt Lake City 
supplying currentinyour locality, you can have all these Richmond Atlanta Oklahoma City Omaha 
electrical conveniences at small cost through one of EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
our home electric-lighting equipments, Ask us about it. 
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Need Not Be 


Disagreeable 


if you shake a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl every 
few days. It will keep 
it white and spotless— 
free from odor. No dip- 
ping of water. It reaches 
the hidden trap—some- 
thing a brush cannot do 
—cleans it and keeps 
it clean. 


Sani-Flush is not a 
general cleanser. It's made 
to do one thing and does 
it thoroughly. Patented ; 
nothing like it. Simple 
directions on the can. 


Sani-Fhish 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush 
or can get it quickly; if you do 
not find it, write us a card 
giving your dealer's name and 
we will have you supplied. 
Try Sani-Flush at our risk— 
money back if it fails to do 
as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Busi- 


ness Offices, Hotels, Stores, Fac- 
tories, etc. loes not 
injure plumbing con- 
nections. 
THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut St., 
Canton, Ohio 


which you 


can't clean 
except with 


Sani-Flush ~--" 
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Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


for years 


ditor of Lippincott’s. 


Over 


one hundred Home Study Courses under 


Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 


and leading colleges. 


260-page catalog free. Write today 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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GLUE 10° 


BETTER THAN MUCILAGE 





| had to remind you who I was. 


| butterfly. 


way. 


The Rehearsal 





(Continued from page 60) 


“T rushed back as soon as the job was 
finished. The night I got here I found that 
my sister was going to a dance at the Ordways’, 


| and that you were to be there; so I dressed and 


went, too. The first dance was just over 
when I went in, and you were standing in a 
group by the door. Do you remember? I 
wanted to take you in my arms. I wanted to 
fall on my knees before you. But, instead, I 
I had been 
away six weeks, and you had forgotten that 
you had met me!” 

“Poor Archie! Had she really? 
she merely pretending?” 

“You'd better believe I didn’t give you 
another chance to do it. I buckled right down 
to the job of winning you, and I worked at it 
every day. We soon got to the nicest kind of 
comradeship—friendship, first names, all that. 
But I’m never free from the fear that if I turn 
my back for five minutes you'll forget me again. 
And I can’t stand that—I can’t—I can’t! 
You’ve got to take me. You've got to tell 
me you love me. You’ve got to do it quick! 
Don’t you see—can’t you understand—that 
you’re putting me through Sheol?” 

“Oh, Archie!”’ 

“Well?” 

There was a silence. 

“Well?” Archie almost whispered. 

Edith drew a long breath. “It’s pretty 
good,” she said; “better than I expected, 
because it’s got an unlooked-for ring of sin- 
cerity. You did it quite well. But—but— 
there’s one thing.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“We're all pretty much alike—the girls in 
our set, I mean. We know the same people, 
do the same things, go to the same houses, 
look at life, I suppose, from very much the 
same angle. Alice is a good sort, but she’s a 
Seriousness frightens her. You'll 
make more headway with her if you do your 
wooing lightly.” 

“What makes you think that? 

“T don’t know. Perhaps it’s an instinct. 
I’d feel the same myself. It—it frightens a 
girl—a little. You—you even frightened me 
for a moment, merely talking about it.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s all.” Mr. Cowperthwait 


Or was 


” 


| threw back his blond head and shrugged his 


shoulders. “We'll try another method. 
That’s what we’re trying to get at—the right 
How’s this?” 


E took her hand. “ You see, darling, I’m not 
asking you to give up anything. I’m an 
incurable butterfly myself, and I want to see 
your wings flash in the sunshine. Thanks to 
dad and my luck in doing the San Francisco 
stunt, we can live as we please. We'll roam the 
wide world o’er, if you like. We'll go to Japan, 
and I’ll make love to you under the emperor’s 
cherry-trees. We'll go to Spain, and I’ll adore 
you under the pomegranate-blossoms in May, 
while the nightingales are singing their hearts 
out in the trees around us. We'll go to Hawaii, 
and I’ll worship at your feet while the natives 
dance. We’ll—” 

“You don’t seem to have any doubt now of 
your ability to make love anywhere.” 

“Of course not. I’ve got into my stride. 
We'll—” 

“Well, here they are! The idea of leaving 
us all this time!” It was Alice Osborne’s fa- 
miliar voice that spoke, and Charlie Gilson 
stood grinning beside her. Both gazed 
amazedly at the pair before them. 

Miss Hutton rose from the hammock. “I’m 
the faithless daughter of an excellent hos- 
tess,” she said. “I suppose mother will never 
forgive me for leaving her in the lurch. But 
the truth is I had a headache, and I stole out 
here for a quiet half-hour.” 

She sent an eye-flash to Gilson, and he caught 
and returned it. 

“Let me take you back,” he suggested. 
“Mrs. Hutton asked me to find you.” 


Edith nodded to Archie. ‘“ Now,” she mur- 
mured cryptically. The next minute she had 
stepped over the window-sill and was lost in 
the throng within. 


MSS HUTTON danced the next six dances 
with carefree abandon. Then a familiar 
voice addressed her. ‘Our dance, I believe,’ 
said Archie with great formality. 

As she took his arm, she cast a glance at 
him, quick but intent. “Well,” she asked 
lightly as they fell into step, “shall I con- 
gratulate you?” 

“Not yet.” 

She stared at him. “You mean that she 
hasn’t given you an answer!” 

“No, but I’ve thought of some more things 
to say.” 

It was the supper hour, and the room was 
only comfortably filled. The dance was the 
Maxixe, and the music was of the sensuous, 
semi-barbaric type. Archie swung his partner 
out into the middle of the floor. 

“Marriage is a frightful risk for a girl,” he 
went on, as if there had been no interruption 
to his previous discourse. “I realize that. 
I’ve watched the mess some of the fellows I 
know have made of the lives of their wives. 
It’s always the man’s fault. He’s got the best 
of it at every turn, and if he’s not a bounder, 
he’ll realize that his supreme job in life, once 
he’s won a girl, is to make her happy. Think” 
—he caught his breath—‘‘think of what she 
gives him!” 

In his arms, Miss Hutton stirred restlessly. 
“T don’t think you really need to dwell on 
that, Archie,” she observed. “Every girl 
knows it—and the chances are that sooner or 
later every man’s wife reminds him of it.” 

“Then the note to hit from start to finish,” 
asked Archie, “is love-—just love?” 

‘Just love,’ commented his instructor, ‘‘not 
too ardent, not too intense, not too analytic 
—just love. And the biggest thing of all to 
remember, Archie, is to keep on talking about 
it, after you’ve got her ” 

“T’ll do that,” promised Archie solemnly. 
“T’m going to make her realize—make you 
realize, I mean—that all this rot about man’s 
love being a thing apart is stuff and nonsense. 
I’m going to show you that a man can be as 
good a lover in the life of today as if he were 
a seventeenth-century Spaniard twanging a 
guitar under his lady’s window. I’m going to 
be not only your lover and your husband, but 
your father and mother and sisters and broth- 
ers, and your most understanding friend. I’m 
going to like everything you like and hate 
everything you hate. I’m going to make the 
world crawl to your feet and lie there, and I’m 
going to give you all the stars for presents. 
I’m going to write sonnets to your eyebrows, 
and I’m going to button your shoes.” 

He stopped for breath, and as it happened 
the music stopped at the same instant. Be- 
fore them was one of the low French windows, 
opening out on the dark veranda. Master- 
fully he drew her through it. 

“Come and sit in the hammock a minute,” 
he urged, and led her there. He helped her 
into it, and took a place beside her. In silence 
they stared up at the moon, now staring back 
at them aloofly from a cloudless sky. 

“Tn all those stars,” said Archie, “‘there are 
human beings who have lived and loved. But 
not one among them all can love as I can”’ 

Miss Hutton sat up suddenly, with an air 
of decision. “The rehearsal is ended,” she 
announced. ‘Now go to Alice and do it all 
over. But there’s one thing you haven’t said 
yet, though you’ve talked all around it. Don’t 
forget that when the curtain rises.” 

He glanced at her curiously. ‘You look 
rather strange,’ he said uncertainly, “differ- 
ent, somehow. Perhaps it’s the moonlight.”’ 

“Possibly I’m pale,” admitted Edith. ‘I 
told you I hada headache. It’s getting worse. I 
shouldn’t have danced.” (Concluded on page 152) 
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A 20th Century Genie 


WhenAladdinrubbed his lamp out jumped a Genie to perform wonders. 


e : ‘ ; 
es When you take the cork out of a bottle of 3-in-One Oil, a 2oth cen- 
vi tury wonder-worker is instantly ready to perform many tasks for you. 
a a a 

0 -(N=-Une | 

it 

1- has 79 separate and distinct uses. Itis a labor-saver, a time-saver 
n and a money-saver. It lessens the toil of keeping house and adds 
e to the housewives’ pleasure. 

le For Sewing Machines For Men 








3-in-One not only penetrates to 
every friction point and lubricates 
perfectly but it also works dirt, gum, 
and dust out of all the bearings. A 
sewing machine oiled with 3-in-One 
wears much longer and works much 
easier. 3-in-One also polishes the 
wooden case and keeps the nickeled 
parts bright. 


3-in-One makes shaving easier and 
enables any man to get double the 
number of shaves out of a safety 
blade. Before and after each shave 
moisten thumb and finger with 3-in- 
One and draw blade between. This 
prevents moisture from causing rust 
on the microscopic edge. A few 
drops of 3-in-One regularly on strop 





Sy 
[= For Dastless Dusting or stropper keeps the razor keen. 
Make a Dustless Duster yourself. ft F 
Here’s the way: Moisten a soft cloth 3-in-One also keeps tools in order 
e with a few drops of 3-in-One. Let and lubricates everything about the 
r z stand till the oil permeates the whole house or office that ‘‘works. 

e cloth. That’sall. When you wipe Ns u 2 
ec 4 your furniture with this cloth it will Those are just a few of the 79 3-in- 
k % collect and hold every speck of dust. One uses. Learn and profit by the 

o 3-in-One contains no acid or grease— other uses too. Let the 20th Cen- 

nothing to injure the finest finish. tury Genie perform to his utmost in 
e ke your home. Send now for booklet 
E For Polish Mops describing fully the whole 79 uses 
it Make a 3-in-One Polish Mop at a and giving complete directions re- 

cost ot but a few cents: Take any garding them. If you write at once 
ordinary mop and cut it off about we will enclose a generous 
ir four inches from the handle. Moisten 
e with 3-in-One and let it stand until FREE SAMPLE OF 
tl the oil permeates every strand. This 3-IN-ONE 

mop will pick up all dust and lint p i 
d and keep your hardwood or painted 3-in-One is sold by all stores in 
: TYPEWRITERS floors, linoleum or oil cloth in per- bottles at 10c, 25c, soc, and in 
tC fect condition. Handy Oil Cans for 25c. 
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Corn is in season 


—the most delicious, nourishing corn, 
too, you have ever had. Corn with all 
hulls and indigestible solids removed— 
Kornlet. 

This rich, concentrated milk of sweet, 
green corn is always seasonable. With it 
dozens of appetizing dishes are easily pre- 
pared—as wonderful soup, tasty fritters— 
patties and muffins. 

For full list of suggestions of tasty new 
dishes that answer the daily question, 
**What different is there to eat?’’ send for 


Free folder of Kornlet recipes 
Go to your grocer for Kornlet. If he is not 


supplied, send 25c and we will mail you full- 
sized can, prepaid. Address Dept. 1. 


* 






















The Haserot i ra Canneries Co. 
Cleveland : ¢7 Ohio 
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All the Strength of Fresh 
% Picked Spices 


Colburn’s Spices and Colburn’s Mustard 
have all their original strength and fresh- 
ness. They reach the mill fresh, the 
Colburn process of milling makes them 
hold their freshness and they are sealed 
tightly in the canister to prevent any loss 
of goodness. 












Because of their added strength and 
freshness, they will put more snap and 
“‘go” into your daily cooking. 






* Buy Colburn’s Spices from the depend- 
able grocer — the 
man who gives you 
satisfaction be- 
cause he sells the 
best—in the pat- 
ented rim-revolv- 
ing, pouring and 
sifting canister 
with the “A’’ Qual- 
ity Red Label. 


THE A. COLBURN 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For more than 50 
years leaders in the 
spice trade. 

















NATUNA BRAND 


PEPPER 


‘NE A’COLBURN CO 
















* At your Grocer’s. If hedoes not 
have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
in stamps for trial package. 
BALLARD & BALLARD CoO, 
Station 0 Louisville, K¥ 


These trade-mark criss-cross lines on every package. 





Valuable diet for all 
tious, waste-repairig daily use. Unlike 
ician. Leading 


grocers. For, : 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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He took her hands. “I can’t bear to have you 

suffer,” he said unsteadily. ‘I can’t bear it.” 

“Your nature is almost too sympathetic, 

; Archie. Now go to Alice, please. I really need 
to be quiet.” 

He rose. “I'll go,” he said. ‘But I can’t 
go to Alice. She’s with Gilson.”’ 

“Take her away from him.” 

“T can’t. They’ve just become engaged. 
Charlie told me.” 

In the next instant he was on his knees 
before the low hammock. “Oh, don’t you 
understand, Edith?” he cried. “It’s you! 
It’s always been you. I shouldn’t have known 
| Alice Osborne was on earth if she hadn’t been 
| your best friend, and always trailing around 
with you ever since the night I met you both.” 





The Rehearsal 


(Concluded from page 150) 


He put his arms around her and laid his 
face against her knees. “I love you,” he said 
brokenly. ‘Marry me.” 

There was a tense silence, filled with un- 
spoken words. Then the color came flooding 
back into Edith Hutton’s white face. Very 
tenderly she laid her hand on the bent curly 
head that rested against her knee. When she 
spoke, her voice held the deep notes of love, 
with the ripple of hidden laughter and the 
hint of a sob. 

“Oh, but you’ve got to be good to me, 
Archie,” she said, ‘“‘to make up for the agony 
of this last hour. I almost died of it.’ But I’ll 
forgive you. For, after all, the only words 
that really count are the five words you’ve 
just said to me!” 


The Blind Alley 


(Continued from page 38) 


gasped young Van Vechten incredulously. 

“Your Jap valet,” went on Haggerty, “is 
in the lockup, and all we have to do now is to 
go and get the boy. I’ve got the goods on 
you. And yet, Forbes, ycu’ve got me up a high 
green tree on one point—motive. I don’t 
get you there, not in one million years. You’ve 
been infernally clever in keeping away from 
where you’ve hidden the boy. For six days 
| you’ve never made any mistakes. I didn’t 
| put my hand on your shoulder because I 
wanted the boy first. You’ve worked, dined, 
gone to theaters, and all that, just the same 
| as usual, and never a bat of the eye. But I 
| want your motive, and I want it quick.” 

“Vou, Mort? Is this man Haggerty crazy?” 
cried Van Vechten, horrified and bewildered. 
“No, Bob,” said the artist dully, “he’s not 
crazy. On the contrary, he’s a real detective. 
Beyond that I’ve nothing to say.” 
“‘T don’t understand!” 
Forbes shook his head, and as Haggerty 
began to bundle up his exhibits, the artist let 
| his glance trail along the wall and become 
| focused upon a photograph. He stared at it 
| for a brief space, then looked down at his 
hands. The horror went out of his friend’s face, 
and wonder crept in. 

“Well,” asked Haggerty, ‘““what do you 
think of this friend of yours?” 

“What do I think? Why, that J. Mortimer 
Forbes is the finest, most unselfish man in 
all this wide world.” 

“What?” This time it was Haggerty’s 
mouth that opened. ‘“‘Say, I don’t get you.” 

“Naturally, you wouldn’t. All right, Mort, 
I understand.” 
| Haggerty scowled. ‘Well, I’ve warrants 
' for you both in my. pocket. We'll now jog over 
to your brother’s.”’ 

“My brother’s?” 

“Surest thing. And watch your step. To- 
night I’m the law with a big L.” 

“Very well. Come on, Mort,” said the 
younger Van Vechten. 
| Solemnly the three of them went down to 

the street and climbed into Haggerty’s taxicab. 
| The Van Vechten home was about a mile 
| north of the club. The journey was half made 
when Van Vechten began to laugh, a bit 
hysterically, it is true. 

“What's the joke?” asked Haggerty alertly. 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t understand.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m a pretty good 
hand at cracking jokes myself. Have you 
found the motive?” 

The young man did not answer. 

It was nine o’clock when they entered Roger 
Van Vechten’s library. Roger rose. His face 
was cold, but his eyes were blazing with 
murderous fury. 

“Here they are, Mr. Van Vechten,” said 
| Haggerty amiably, “‘according to schedule.” 

“Roger,” interposed Robert with dignity, 





“before we go any further, be good enough to 
look at this paper signed by Blake and wit- 
nessed by Forbes here.” 

Haggerty cocked his ears. 

“T don’t know that I care to see your hand- 
writing,”’ replied the elder brother. 

“‘Better look at it,” advised the detective. 
“Tt may throw some light on this affair.” 

““Mr. Haggerty is right, Roger,” said Robert. 
“The good Samaritan these days is as rare as 
the auk. Here, read this.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Roger Van Vechten 
extended his hand. He went over to the read- 
ing-lamp and opened up the letter. 


“To ROGER VAN VECHTEN: I have to con- 
fess to being the author of a base and contempt- 
ible act. It is true that you left Mrs. Van 
Vechten alone a good deal, quite confident, 
after the manner of husbands, that it wasn’t 
necessary to guard her. In this you were ab- 
solutely correct. She did not need guarding. 
It took me some time to learn this, and when 
i did so, my chagrin led me to stop at nothing 
to bring discord and unhappiness between 
you. I hated you for your good luck and her 
for her supreme detachment from anything 
which did not concern you. So I waited. I 
knew you and I knew her. When I caught 
her in my arms that night, you saw only my 
face. Unfortunately your brother, coming 
in from the rear, saw her face. No doubt I 
smiled when I saw your expression. Good 
women are always shocked dumb in moments 
such as this, but you did not know that. 
Naturally she stammered and looked guilty, 
which was my purpose, when in fact she was 
only terrified and sick with horror to learn 
that her kindness had been abused. For I 
had stuffed her ears with a lot of twaddle 
about my loneliness and unhappiness. Had I 
been in your place I should have given Archi- 
bald Blake a fine thrashing for the good of his 
soul. Had you not opened the door for me as 
you did, your brother would have fulfilled a 
duty which you sadly neglected. I solemnly 
swear that this is the truth. 

““ARCHIBALD BLAKE. 

“Witnessed: 

“J. MORTIMER FORBES. 
Rosert VAN VECHTEY.” 

At first Van Vechten’s hands were steady 
enough, but toward the end they began to 
tremble. Haggerty, watching him, was con- 
sumed with curiosity. This was the queerest 
case he had ever tackled, and it began to look 
as if he hadn’t even scratched the surface. 

The younger brother spoke. ‘You were 
always hot-headed, always jumping at con- 
clusions and sticking to them, rightly or 
wrongly. You will remember that I was in the 
house that night. I had gone into the butler’s 
pantry fora bite. Coming back I saw what you 
did not see. Her (Concluded on page 754) 
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“<~ Sleeping On A Seal 
¥ Ms LikeSleeping On A Cloud” 


The Sealy Mattress gives genuine comfort. Pure long-fibre 
cotton is “air blown” by a pneumatic process, leaving each 
fibre “curly” and “springy” and so interwoven that there can 

be no bumps or lumps. The mattress conforms to the curves 
of the body. It “gives” just right. It is the scientific mattress. 


$18 Sanitary 


to $50 
Tuftless 


Mattress 
GIVES YOU A PERFECT NIGHT’S REST 


It has no layers—no tufts to catch and hold dust—no needle holes to tear ticking. Made right 
among the cotton fields—no human hands touch the cotton after it is picked—the Sealy Mattress 
comes to you clean and sanitary—and stays that way. Magnificent hotels that buy the best use 
the Sealy Mattress. Elbert Hubbard bought them for the Roycroft Inn. He realized that one- 
third of our lives is spent in bed. Better spend it in comfort. Get a Sealy. 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS THE MATTRESS YOU SEND FOR FINE 


We give: our absolute, unqualified guarantee NEED BOOK ON 
that the Sealy Mattress will not become bumpy There is nothing like a good bed to “SLEEP” 

or lumpy in twenty years. Further, that it is rest the tired body—to refresh and 

made of fine, new, long-fibre cotton without linters invigorate you—and to make you We have prepared a 
or mill waste. This is a strong broad guarantee. get up the next morning feeling like beautifully illustrated 
You cannot go wrong in buying a Sealy Mattress. “new.” The bed depends upon the booklet about SLEEP— 
It is the cheapest Mattress in the long run and mattress. The Sealy Mattress its mystery—its poetry— 
it will give you real comfort the rest of your life. makes the ideal bed. Have your and the practical side. 
See a Sealy dealer or write for catalog. bed the best—get a Sealy. Write for your copy. 


Sealy Mattress Co. Box 156, Sugar Land, Texas 
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Wicked Ignorance—| 


Mother didn’t know that the cat’s sharp | 
claws would cause infection; 
tied a rag round the scratch. 
Elsie had a painful time of it for weeks and 
still has a scar. P 

If Mother had used Dioxogen 
the wound would have been 
thoroughly cleansed and her 
child protected from painful 
infection. 

Is it fair to your child to be 
without Dioxogen? . 


Dioxogen 


is the family safeguard—pure, harm- 
less, thorough—no alcohol, no poison. 
No home should be without it. 

10 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 





| honorable than Kate; 
| she was confused at the sight of you. I 


so she merely | ° 


That is why | * 


| to take her in your arms! 












Best Gift 
for Baby 


The ‘‘ UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender 


offers new delight and benefit for Baby, saves Mother from care and worry 
makes Baby forget its troubles. It’s a wonderful mechanical device for 
the care of the infant. Thousands in use, and all giving absolute satisfaction. 
IMPORTANT: The seating device is so constructed as to prevent the 
bility of soiling Baby’s finest dresses, an exclusive feature found only 
the “UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


GIVEN FREE AS A PREMIUM, for a limited time only, to further 
introduce the “UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender, we are giving free with each 


Baby-Tender, purchased direct from our factory, that widely known and 
most instructive guide to young mothers, Dr. Lowry’s celebrated book, 
TOUR BABY.” 254 pages of exceptionally valuable information for 
amother. Book retails regularly for $1.00, given absolutely FREE with 
Baby-Tender at regular retail price of $3.50, Parcel Post prepaid. 
Cut ont thig nd and write at once for booklet describing the 
“UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender. 
THE RUNDLE NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept.H - 142 North Third St., Columbus, Ohio 
























BSERTHE MAY'S 


Maternity Corset 


Oae of the best corsets of this kind, as it 

m is made for its own purpose. orn at 
‘j\any time. Dress as usual. Comfort as- 
Normal appearance preserved. 

Protection for child and for mother. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 7 

containing prices, photographs and full 

7 information, Sent free under plain envelope. 





Corsets on same lines for ordinary wear, for stout 
J/ women, invalids and young girls. Mail orders 
filled with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., NEW YORK 


Beware of I ‘mitations. 
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face was toward me, and I saw the anger 
and horror upon it. The blackguard caught 
her in his arms just as you entered the 
hall, for your special benefit. And you 
jumped headlong into the trap he laid 
for you. There is no woman alive more 
small wonder that 


thought of course you’d give the scoundrel a 
thorough walloping. When you opened the 
door for him, it was too late for me. Pride and 
dignity are never fully appreciated by that 
breed. It’s only when you pummel him that 
he understands.” 

Roger sat down in his chair, still staring at 
the sheet of paper whose purport, entering 
some breach in his indomitable pride, conveyed 


| the knowledge of what already dwelt in his 


heart of hearts. 

“You ordered me out of the house,” con- 
tinued Robert, “for attempting to argue with 
you, and I swore I’d never set foot inside again. 
And you took it for granted that she was cul- 
pable! Did you ever stop to think how much 
you left her alone? Your political club and 
your bally old horses!” 

“There was a child,” said the elder brother. 

“Yes, but that child was always in bed 
before eight. From eight to twelve is a long 


time. Once a week in season you took her to 
the opera. If there was a dance, I generally 
took her. All day with your horses and all 


night with your politics. Did you expect a 
vigorous woman like Kate to sit down and 
twiddle her thumbs every night for four hours 
atastretch? Out of an army of suitors, among 
whom was Blake, she chose you. And for that 
honor you neglected her. Oh, not intentional- 
ly, but, what was worse, carelessly. She needed 
you that night. If only you had had the sense 
But you let her go 
away.” 

Haggerty stepped back a little so his broad 
shoulders touched the wall. It was a great 
world! Somehow, he couldn’t keep his eyes 
off the artist. Reluctantly he turned to watch 
the elder brother. Roger slowly tore up the 
paper, walked over to the grate, and threw 
the pieces into the flames. So interested was 
the detective that he did not hear the hall- 
door open and close. 

“Where is she?” asked Roger, 
breaking. 

“Wait a moment. When she asked you to 
share the boy so many months in the year, 
what did you answer? That she could have 
him two months, provided the divorce court 


his voice 


would grant it. That was pretty low, 
Roger.” 
“Yes, yes! I know it. I lie to myself in 


the morning, but it’s a pretty shabby thread- 
bare lie when I go to bed. Oh, I’ve wanted 
her from the day she left this house, but I 
was too stubborn a fool to admit it. Where 
is she?” 

“Here, Roger! 

From behind the curtains which separated 
the hall from the library came a beautiful 
woman with a sleepy little boy in her arms. 
Against the dark wine of the curtains her face 
shone like moonshine through mist. 

Haggerty loved faces. He did not care 
whether they were twisted gargoyles or bland 
madonnas. He studied them in crowds, in 
street-cars, in trains, on ferries, wherever he 
was, and at all times; and nothing, in his 
opinion, equaled the play of human emotions 
on the face. In the faces of these three men 
he saw and recognized the strongest emotion 
in the world. There was no mystery now. The 
abject surrender of the husband, the dissipa- 
tions of the younger brother, the foolhardy 
loyalty of the artist: why, all three of them 
loved this woman—as men love but once! 

He heard the woman speaking. ‘‘When I 
learned of Mortimer’s danger—he did this all 
for me!—I could not run away. I dared not 

(THE 


#99 


The Blind Alley 


(Concluded from page 152) 





ask help of Robert, he’s so reckless. And so 
I came back. My boy! how I have hungered 
for the touch of his hands! I can’t give him 
up, I just can’t! He’s mine! I am a proud 
woman, and you have hurt me dreadfully, 
Roger. But for the fact that Mortimer was in 
danger, I should have sailed on The Cretic in 
the morning.” 

She set the boy down, but he clung to her 
skirts. Haggerty smiled and nodded his head. 
Kiddies always cling to their mothers’ skirts. 
Fathers are but accidents. The smile became 
a broad grin, for a pleasant idea had come into 
his head. 

Roger Van Vechten stared at his wife 
hungrily. He seemed to ignore the boy. 
“Kate,” he cried, clearing his throat with 
difficulty, “will you forgive a poor blind fool? 
I don’t want Roger if I can’t have you.” 

“Yes, but I can’t be left alone so much any 
more.”” Her arm went tenderly about the 
little boy’s neck, and he looked up and smiled 
sleepily. 

“You never shall be!”” came Roger’s reply. 

“Well, Mr. Forbes,” said Haggerty soberly, 
“Tm sorry, but you'll have to come along.” 

“Roger,” cried the wife, “nothing must 
happen to Mortimer!” 

“Sorry, Mrs. Van Vechten,” replied Hag- 
gerty, “but he’ll have to go with me. The 
law, you know. You can go his bail and settle 
the thing out of court, but tonight he’s got 
to go with me.” 

Roger Van Vechten hurriedly opened a 
drawer in the reading-table and took out a 
check-book. He wrote two checks. One he 
held out to the detective. “I said that if the 
boy was back here within ten days, I’d give 
you five thousand. Here it is.” 

“Tt looks like a bribe now, sir.” But the 
detective’s heart jumped. 

“This other check is signed in blank. It 
will be Forbes’s bail,’”’ continued the elder Van 
Vechten. 

“Well, in that case— 


” 


“Bob, you go along with them with the 
signed blank. We'll go over your affairs to- 
morrow. Telephone me as soon as you can. 


I can’t let Forbes suffer.” 


FOR several blocks neither Forbes, Robert, 
nor Haggerty spoke. Finally the detec- 

tive opened up. ‘What were you hiking to 

California for, Mr. Van Vechten?” 

“To start life all over again,” said the 
prodigal. ‘The bulk of my inheritance is in 
the Oriental Shipping Company. On the day 
I enter its offices it automatically becomes mine. 
Only, I’ve got to stick there until I’m thirty.” 

“You are really going, Bob?” asked Forbes 
dully. He was thinking of the newspaper 
notoriety that was about to become his por- 
tion in this adventure. 

“T am, Mort. I’m sick of New York, very 
sick.” 

The taxicab stopped suddenly, and _ the 
artist poked his head out, expecting to see the 
grim outlines of the Tombs. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, thunderstruck, “this 
is my studio!’ ‘ 

“Surest thing you know!”’ cried the jubilant 
detective. “When I was nosing around here 
a few hours ago, I found some beer and cheese 
in the cooler. Suppose we go up and crack the 
beer? You see, Mr. Forbes, I Aad to throw a 
good scare into you. You got into a ticklish 
hole, and if Mrs. Van Vechten hadn’t weak- 
ened, you’d have had trouble enough to last 
you all the rest of your life. I'll get your Jap 
valet out before midnight. Loyal little mucker! 
Couldn’t get a peep out of him. Those two 
people back there didn’t need any company 
for their reunion; so I took this way to get 
you both out of the way. Ye-ah.” 

Haggerty then caught the two astonished 
young men by the elbows and propelled them 
vigorously toward the entrance, 
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Spill a Gallon 


, of Hot Gravy 


cKay Ventilated Table Pad 


on a McKay Ventilated Table 


Pad, if you like. 
either the pad or the table. 


It won’t hurt 
And 


what is there worse than hot 


gravy? 


When an accident does happen, imagine the 
satisfaction of knowing that your beautifully 
polished table top is 
both from heat marks and liquid stains—and 
that the pad itself can be instantly cleaned 


without taking it off the table. 


absolutely protected, 


You can be 


sure of all this only with the 


Heat Proof—Liqguid Proof—Reversible 


Uses Extension Leaves 


“Have one of the McKay 
Table Pads with extension leaves 
and it is very satisfactory.’’-— 
Mrs. J._M. Dresser, New 
Orleans, La. 


‘*More Than 
Represented”’ 


| 
| 


“The pad has been more than | 
represented, my table (after a | 
year’s use) is as perfect as the 


day it was bought.’’—Mrs. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Berkley, Calif. 


“Very Satisfactory”’ 


“[T purchased one of your 
McKay Ventilated Table Pads 
and as it has proved to be very 
satisfactory, I would like two 
table leaves to match.’’—Mrs. 
Evart B. Berry, Pittsfield, Ill. 


As a Card Table 


“Since we have had a McKay 
Pad my wife has not had to put 


mats under hot dishes on the | 


table, as she did before. The 
other night we used the reverse 
side as a card table. We had 
ten of our friends with us and 
they all liked it very much, and 
thought it was a good thing for 
dining tables.’’"—Wm. G. Brown, 
Bristol, Conn. 





Sample Free 


219 E. Hennepin Ave., 





Trademark for McKay Pads 


We guarantee that your table will not be injured by 
hot dishes or hot liquids, while you are using a genu- 
ine McKay Ventilated Table Pad. 

But be sure you get a genuine McKay. This trade- 
mark is on every one. Remember, there is no other 
pad with these exclusive patented features. 


Write us now for free sample (showing con- 
struction), booklet and name of dealer near you. 


Lydon-Bricher Mfg. Co. 


It’s distinctly attractive, convenient to handle, 
and easy to take care of, instead of being a nuisance. 
Will always fit your table exactly, by using extra 
leaves to match extra table boards. Makes a splendid 
smooth surface for table-cloth, without creases, 
cracks, or bumps. 

More than 70,000 women are today enjoying Mc- 
Kay Pads they have owned from one to five years. 
Read a few of the letters they have written us 
about it. 


Perfect Safety for Your Table 

The construction of the McKay Ventilated Table Pad (in panel 
at right) will show you how it gives perfect protection against hot 
dishes and liquids. The joints are leak-proof, no matter whether 
you have just a round pad, or extra leaves too, for an extended 
table. The patented ventilation chambers in the pad carry away 
heat so rapidly a hot dish cannot possibly “‘spot through” and 
spoil the lustre. 


Easily Cleaned—Always Sanitary 


Wash the surface of the pad with soap and water or a damp 
cloth, and not a trace of any liquid or food will remain. While 
the ordinary silence cloth or even asbestos mat will absorb tea, 
coffee, milk, soup, gravy, and other table liquids, the rubberized 
surface of the McKay Pad remains pure white. The other side is 


covered with gray flannel or green felt, and makes a splendid card 


table or study table when the padis reversed. — i 
Guaranty and 


STRAD FOR 
ANCHORING PAD 
TO TABLE. 


Positive 


REVERSE SIDE 
OR CARD TABLE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








How It Is 
Made 


Examine the part of the pad 
under the magnifying glass in 
the picture below. 


It shows clearly the patented 
corrugated construction in the 
center of the lo forming the 
air chambers that automatically 
ventilate the pad, and carry 
away all heat. 


Above and below the air 
chambers are heavy cardboard 
protections. On the bottom is 
the felt or flannel covering. On 
is a sheet of asbestos 


the to 
with rubberized oil- 


finish: 
cloth. 


The round pads are made in 
2 halves; each of which folds up 
neatly when not in use. Extra 
leaves aiso fold.. Rubber flaps 
between halves and leaves make 
joints leak-proof. 


The pad is firmly held in 
position on the table by looped 
straps inserted between halves 
or leaves of the table. No slip- 
ping or sliding when table is 
closed ; straps out of sight. 
Another exclusive feature. 


Smooth rolled edges on pad— 
no stitches to break or gather 
dirt. ‘If there’s a single stitch 
in the surface, it’s not a McKay.”” 

Agus PROOF 


HINGES 


McKay Pad on Table, showing reverse side and inner 
constr uctionofair chambers under magnifying glass 
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These All-White China 


Bathroom Accessories 


Don’t Cost a Cent More Than the 
Old-Fashioned Inferior Kind. 


At last you can secure All-White 
China Accessories—the kind that will 
bring your bathroom up-to-date. 


Manufactured by 
omas Mappoc 
Sons Company 


Oldest Sanitary Potters in America, 


They will never rust, tarnish, nor 
corrode—they cannot peel off, and 
unlike nickel trimmings, will never 
lose their glistening newness. 


You only need to wipe them with 
a damp cloth to keep them spick anc 
span, 


The line is complete — shelves, towel 
bars, soap dishes, etc.—which harmonize 
perfectly and completely with the domin- 
ant modern All-White idea. 

Your plumber will know about these 
new trimmings. Ask him to show you. 
They are the result of over 57 years con- 
tinuous experience by America’s Oldest 
Sanitary Potters — their effort to make 
the BEST. 

Send for free booklet: ‘‘Why White?” 

—then compare the MADDOCK fix- 

tures with the old-fashioned nickel 

ones. You will be surprised to find 
no difference in the price. 


Thomas Maddock’sSonsCo. 


Ewing * Trenton, N.J. 
Street Kea aN U.S. A. 
\~ \ 


I>) 


yor Table 


at Least Cost wit 


*ASSESTCS 


No unnecessary trimmings—just the best of materials 
put together with high class workmanship to give you 
protection for your finely finished table top at low cost. 


FREE To every purchaser of Carey Table 
Mats we give one dozen luncheon 
mats absolutely free. If your dealer doesn’t 


sell Carey Mats accept no other. Send us his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
8637 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| bodice. 
| regain herself, tossed back her hair and asked 


| bucolic drama. 


| surprised if it isn’t George Beasly. 
will go around to the stables to see the boys 





she rethreaded her. needle. 





which would begin the holiday hours of the 
evening. But Tony was strangely silent, and 
begged off, saying that she would have tea 
and toast in her room. 

Mae dined with the rest of the cast of “‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” but anxiety over her 
charge took her early from the table, and she 
hurried to the house in Twenty-eighth Street. 
Opening the door of their room softly, so that 
she would not awaken the girl if she was asleep, 
Mae was surprised to see her before the bureau 
mirror, with hands plaintively outstretched 
and with her hair flowing about her shoulders. 

“‘What’s this?’’ she demanded wonderingly. 

“I’m pretending that my true love has 
deserted me,” replied the girl, turning tearful 
eyes to her foster-mother. ‘I am only a poor 
milkmaid and I thought him only a farmer’s 
boy. But he was the king’s son in disguise.” 

“For the love of Mike!” exclaimed Mae, and 
then, like the true actress that she was, she 
dropped into the tragedy being enacted. 
“Come, come, my child,” she improvised. 
“The duties of the day have been met. Let us 
sit down close to the lamp and darn socks for 
the men.” She sat down and loosened her 
Tony, struggling for a moment to 


with obedience in her voice, “Shall I bring in 
some wood to put on the fire, dear Mother?” 
“T think there is enough beside the fireplace, 


| child. Just throw on another log. The nights 


are still chilly, and John and Hiram will soon 


| be in after bedding down the cattle.” 


Tony heaved two imaginary logs into an 
imaginary fireplace, and then pretended to tidy 


up the hearth. 


“Ah, it is very pleasant here,” sighed Mae, 


| no longer the scheming adventuress of the 


movies, but now the gray-haired mother of the 
“And to think that all this 


beautiful place is ours now. The last dollar 


| of the mortgage was paid off today.” 


There was real sewing to be done, and 
although there was no cheery lamp to draw up 
to, they pretended that the gas-jet was a very 
fine one, well filled and trimmed, and they 
drew chairs beneath it and mended their 
already often-mended undergarments. 

“Old Donald is barking a welcome to some 


| one at the gate,” began Mae after a few 


moments’ silence, imitating the placid voice of 
a contented country mother. “I wouldn’t be 
But he 


first.” She pretended to peer with amused 
interest over imaginary spectacles at her 
daughter. *“‘He does be seeming to come quite 
often now, daughter. And George is a fine 
lad, and his farm is the best in the country.” 

“Shall I fix a chair by the fire for him, 
Mother ?” ; 

“Yes, dear.” 

There were no more chairs, but Tony pre- 
tended to fix one in the choicest spot before 


| the imaginary hearth. 


Be HE will make a fine husband for some girl,”’ 


said the make-believe mother slyly, as 
“He is a big, 
strong, handsome boy, and his children—”’ 

“Oh, Mother,” broke in Tony,. resuming 
her work under the gas-flame. 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘Tell me about my little sister.” 

“Your little sister?” Mae Beaufort was 
surprised out of her réle as dairyman’s wife. 

“Yes, Mother. The little baby that died 
before I came.” 

“The—” Something caught in Mae’s throat, 
and her face whitened. 

“The little girl with the blue eyes like mine, 
Mother, that they took away one day and 
buried,” said Tony, her head bowed over her 
sewing. 

“Oh!” Mae tried bravely to invent a story 
that would fit into the scene they had built 
about them, but her heart was thundering in 


Let’s Pretend 


(Continued from page 52) 





her bosom. The curtain of the years had beer 
torn down suddenly, and she herself was a 
young girl again, and guileless, but paying 
bitterly for her guilelessness. E 

“Oh, Tony,” she sobbed, covering her face 
with her hands. “Let’s not pretend any more, 
I feel sick, dear. Something I ate tonight, 
Let’s go to bed.” 

Her part in the innocent little game of let’s 
pretend dropped from her like the gossamer 
garment that it was, and left her just a woman 
growing into middle-age with an aching heart, 
As she helped Tony undress, and beheld the 
beauty of the girl’s slender young body, mem- 
ory took her back to the time of her own 
girlhood, and through a mist of tears came all 
the love-making of those days, the trust she 
had so readily reposed in her lover, the little 
cry of a child, and then— 

She managed to pull herself together and 
tuck the bedclothes around Tony. The long 
day in the fresh air of the country made 
the girl’s eyes close quickly in slumber. When 
she breathed with the regularity of dreamless 
sleep, the guardian woman went to the window 
and gently raised the blind. Of all the stars 
in heaven only one seemed bright enough to 
pierce the city’s glare above the housetops 
across the street. She gazed up at it, clasped 
her hands on her breast, and her lips moved. 
When she had finished, she lay down beside 
the little girl of the tenements, her face no 
longer marked with anguish, but smooth and 
soft in its lines. The compassion of the mer- 
ciful God, to whom the least and the worst of 
us must turn, had beautified it. 


CHAPTER III 


ONY stared blankly across the little 

marble-top table. There was not the 
accustomed flush in her cheeks that told of 
untroubled slumber, or the usual morning 
smile of happiness about her lips. The alumi- 
num pot over the gas-flame bubbled fiercely 
as the eggs rolled against one another within, 
and Mae, the wide sleeve of a faded violet 
kimono falling against her shoulder and 
showing a well-turned arm, herself seemed 
silently sad. 

“What makes you sad, Mother, dear?” 
asked Tony suddenly. 

Mae lifted the eggs from the flame and busied 
herself with opening them. She did not answer 
until they were ready. 

“T’m not sad,” she replied. ‘The eggs are 
just right. Let’s finish breakfast and take 
a brisk walk up to the studio.” With an effort 
she pretended to be hugely enjoying their 
morning repast. 

“T can’t eat.” Tony put her breakfast aside 
and clasped her hands in her lap. Her face 
was gray in the dusk-light. Mae regarded her 
with anxious eyes. 

“‘T wish he would come and take me away to 
the green fields and let me milk the cows for 
him,”’ the girl sighed, and two tears welled to 
her eyes and filmed them. 

Mae’s bread fell from her hand, and her 
mouth remained open in astonishment. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded. 

“T loved him the moment I saw him.” 
Tony’s little hands went up to her cheeks as 
they crimsoned. ‘TI couldn’t help it.” 

“That farmer’s boy?” gasped Mae. 

“Old clothes, boots, and all—I loved him,” 
confessed Tony. 

Mae recalled that the girl had been alone 
with the young man in overalls for more than 
half an hour in the meadows. 

“What did he say? What did he do while 
he was teaching you to milk that cow?”’ she 
asked, a little frightened. 

“He just held my hands while he was teach- 
ing me, and when I was scared, he put one 
arm around me.” 

“And then what?” 

“My hair came (Continued on page 158) 
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UNIVERSAL 
Coffee” Percolators 
$2.75 to $10.00 


Electric Toasters 
$4.00 to $8.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Irons 


$3.75 to $6.00 


B / tec UNIVERSALWay 4 
Turns DrudgeryTo Play\y vA 


You wouldn't consider for a minute the possibility of re- 
turning to the crude ways of housekeeping that were the 
custom only a comparatively few years ago! 

No one wishes to become antiquated i in their methods and 
in order to see that the increasing progress in household 
economics does not pass you by, see that your kitchen 


holds an assortment of these UNIVERSAL Helpers. 


, UN IVERSAL 
* Home Needs 


= J UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolators and Urns, because of 
UNIVERSAL | 


their great circulation of water, make the most delicious, 

full-flavored coffee. 
UNIVERSAL Bread Makers do the mixing and kneading 
perfectly in three minutes and your hands do not touch the 
dough. 
With the UNIVERSAL Food Chopper many dainty and 
appetizing dishes are made from leftover materials which 
would ordinarily go to waste. 
The pleasure of making and eating toast made on the 
UNIVERSAL Electric Toaster must be experienced to be 
appreciated. 
The UNIVERSAL Electric Iron does away with the 
drudgery of ironing day. The work is done in half the 
time and with very much better results. 
There is a large and varied line of UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs each one of which performs some labor-saving 
service. For your guidance in purchasing look for this 

trade mark which is everywhere known to stand for 
» special features and extra quality. 


Trade Mark be or Label 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
On Sale at 


Good Stores 


Everywhere. 
Write for Free 4 see ‘ NEW BRITAIN, 
Booklets. ; .§ CONNECTICUT 


543 Commercial § 
; Street, 


UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixer Bread Makers 


$2.00 ae 5 $1.75 to $3.50 


+ 


UNIVERSAL 
Tea Ball Tea Pots 
$3.50 to $10.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Urns 
$7.00 to $20.00 


UNIVERSAL 


Casseroles 


$2.00 to $13.50 
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Polished Silver! 


There's the Rub 


how its brilliancy delights the 
school-girl,-the bride and the 
matrcn—but time is a robber 
Mi, of beauty, and 

A tarnish soon mars 
the silver sheen. 


During the last half 
century Electro-Sili- 
con has been the safe 
and dependable pol- 
ishing preparation, 
recommended by 
grandma to daughter and daughter’s daughter. 


It produces a most brilliant polish and does not 
mar or wear away the finest surface. There is 
no substitute for the sae and sure silver polish. 


Beware of preparations that remove the tarnish 
and the silver also. 


You can now purchase Electro-Silicon in cream 
form as well as powder. The cream form, 
which‘is whaientalty: popular, comes in a neat 
tin box with a friction top, vety convenient 
and efficient 10c, large glass jar 25c— 
powder form 10c. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. There is no substitute. 


Send for Samples—For two 
cents in-stamps we will send 
samples of Electro-Silicon 
Cream and Powder. Send 
today. 


ELECTRO- 


SILICON CO. 
32 Cliff St. NY. 


Solves YOUR Car and Baby Problem 


THS cosy hammock-bed attached to robe-rail, facing 

mother and out of everyone’s way, shields baby from 
sun, wind, dust—it is the last word in auto-comfort and con- 
venience for. baby, mother and guests. Folds compactly. 


; Los Angeles 
Hilton Hammock €o.. 

I tried the Hilton Babynest out on the roughest roads I could 
find, and have concluded that the baby can ride in comfort any- 
wheréd daré drive the car. H. J. Reese. 

1564 W. 22nd Place. 


Health features endorsed by users in every state. ‘Baby is no trouble 
at all; enjoys trips in the Babynest as much as he would in a cradle,” 
writes Mrs. J. N. Ghormley,-Stamfo.d, Tex. «Story of Babynest”’ sent 
free. Babynest delivered anywhere $6; worth it for single trip. Order 
NOW. ‘Money refunded after 30 days’ use if not entirely pleased. 
Women agents making money spare time. Terms to dealers. 


HILTON HAMMOCK COMPANY 


808 Republic Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


|)! 45% to 50% saved on regular prices; choice 

of “over 2000 Popniar, Classic and Operatic 

+ Selections; famous for exquisite lone arrange- 
ment. (88-note rolls only.) Get our 


Money-saving Prices 
in 88-page FREE Catalog — Write NOW, 
. Save money ; service exceptionally prompt. 
S.P. Consumers Supply Co. 
“Station H Buffalo, N. Y. 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 


by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 


terials. Like im garments, but at domestic 
- prices. On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 


1/8 of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- 


tresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
; see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
% Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 


beautiful catalog. — CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New 


GIFT AND CARD GUIDES 
Season '16-17 
Avoid drudgery Christmas shopping. Get 
these two Guides—76 and 36 pages respective- 
ly. Crowded with appropriate, thoughtful sug- 
a ney and distinctive gifts reasonably priced. 
flect credit on yOur judgment. Insure your 
copies by sending 4 cents postage today. 
PETER PAUL & SON 136 North Pearl 
Established 44 years BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| down.” Tony’s shallow breast was rising 
| and falling, and she kept her face covered. 
| “And then what?” demanded Mae again, 
| and her voice was freighted with anxiety. 
“He asked me to let him touch my hair, and 
| he kissed it, and said that the blossoms on the 

apple-trees were not so beautiful as I was, and 
| then—” She paused, for her breathing 
was too rapid for ease in speech. 

“He kissed you?” asked Mae. “That big 
| country-jake, that farm-hand and _hayseed 
| kissed you? I know he did. I know he did.” 
“T looked up to see the apple-blossoms when 


| he spoke about them,” Tony answered, 


| building her little defense as rapidly as she 


could. “There was never anything so beautiful 
in the fairy-books. I could see little bits of 
blue through the lace of them, and then a little 
wind ran in and out of the branches and shook 
the blossoms so that a lot of them floated down 
like snowflakes on us. Then I fell off the three- 
legged stool, and he grabbed me, and picked 
me up, and for a second I forgot all about 
things, and when I remembered again, the cow 
had stepped in the milk-pail. It made me cry 





Orleans, Louisiana 


| a little, and he—and he—” 


“You let him kiss you?” 


“HE just kissed me, and laughed, and said 
that pretty milkmaids never, never 
should cry over spilled milk, and—” 
“What else did he say?” Mae was inwardly 
thanking heaven that this first heart-affair of 
| the child she had already come to love deeply 
| was being played fair and above board. 
“He said he would wait for me a hundred 
| years if I told him to, and that if I just loved 
| him a little bit and thought of him sometimes, 
he would be happier than any man had ever 
been before or ever could be after.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

**T couldn’t think of anything. Then he said 
he would watch for me in the movies, and that 
if I thought of him just a little bit when the 
pictures were being made, I should give a 
sign that he would know was for him when he 
was looking at the screen.” 

“A smart young devil for a farm-hand,” 
commented Mae, unable to repress a smile at 
the cleverness of a tryst which would be in 
full view of thousands and yet be secret. 

“He said I should place my left hand over 
my heart and glance quickly up to the gallery, 
and he would be there and tell the picture that 
he was still waiting for me,” Tony explained. 

“T never heard the beat of that!’ exclaimed 
| Mae. ‘‘The smartness of the young heart- 

breaker!” 
“He said he’d save up and work hard for 
| me.” Tony dropped her hands to her lap, and 
her face was radiant ‘He said that he was 
going to save me from the city, because all the 
flowers were made for me and the little clouds 
and the big blue sky, and that in the woods 
beyond the planted land there was a brook that 
was always singing for me, and that fairies 
| danced on the moonbeams that fell through the 
trees and shone on the water, and that the 
fairies never could sink or get their feet wet as 
| long as they jumped safely over the shadows 
and touched only the patches of gold. He said 
that everybody who knew the woods was 
certain that this was true, for he’d found hollow 
trees where the good fairies lived when the 
moon wasn’t shining, or when the bad fairies 
were abroad on the wings of a storm.” 

“And he believes in them?” asked Mae, some 
of the enthusiasm of the blue-eyed dreamer 
across the little table taking hold upon her. 
“Whether he does or not he got your number 
in a hurry.” 

“Yes and—” 

A tap at the door ended their colloquy. 

“Tt’s the landlady, Miss Beaufort,’ came 
a tired voice. ‘‘There’s a letter for the girl.” 

A head, tightly wrapped in a dingy blue and 
white cloth, was poked in the door. A thin 
and seamy face smiled knowingly and toil- 








t’s Pretend 


(Continued from page 156) 


knotted fingers held out the missive that had 
come with the first post. Mae Beaufort took it, 
and when the door was closed opened it. 

“Mash note number one!” she said impres- 
sively. ‘The censor will read it.” She 
glanced through the single page of rather 
— paper, cleared her throat, and then read 
aloud: 


“‘Dear Miss de Dion: Would you mind 
asking your mother if I may call on you some 
evening and bring some spring flowers? A 
postal card to Tappan Farm Station will reach 
me. Sincerely, Buchanan (Buck) Reid.’ 


“Buck Reid—um!” repeated Mae. “Sounds 
like the name of a yap. Buck Reid—um— 
Buck Reid.” 

“Tt’s beautiful!” sighed Tony. ‘It fits his 
overalls and boots and old hat and everything.” 

“Tt does,” agreed Mae. “And you want 
him to come?” 

Tony nodded, her face bright with eager 
appeal. 

Mae folded up the little note, and went to 
the window, where she stood long, staring out 
at the sky above the chimney-pots across the 
street, watching the early sun make its way 
downward on the sheer sides of distant sky- 
scrapers. After all, it was only a boy and girl 
affair—the first love—and the boy was a 
healthy, clean-minded farm lad. There could 
be little danger to Tony. His overalls, his 
boots, his strong brown hands, and his clear 
eyes were in his favor. At any moment the 
director might pack them aboard a ship or a 
train and send them to some remote corner of 
the earth, and then the tender little romance 
would die and go the way of all childhood 
loves, be stored in the memory, perhaps, to 
bring a smile and a tear in after and sadder 
years. 

“Tt’s all right, dear heart,’ she decided, 
turning to the waiting girl. ‘Write him a card 
and tell him to come over Saturday night. The 
front parlor is occupied by the Wrestling 
Yussufs, but we can sit on the front steps or 
we might get a bench in Madison Square if the 
night’s clear.”” Her course of action decided 
on, Mae resumed her seat at the table, pointed 
to the chair opposite, and asked, ‘‘ Now, will 
you eat them eggs?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tony gratefully. 


CHAPTER IV 


N the appointed hour Buck Reid arrived 
from Tappan Farm, his splendid body 
crowded into store clothes, his neck chafing 
under a stiff collar, and detachable cuffs playing 
tag with the knuckles of his powerful brown 
hands. The landlady stood him up against the 
hat-rack in the hall, and flew up-stairs to 
announce his arrival. He waited as patiently 
as he could, shifting from one foot to the other, 
and passing.and repassing from hand to hand 
a bouquet of narcissus and jonquils he had 
cut just before train time. 

Tony came running down-stairs, a vision in 
blue and white, Mae panting behind her. 
With a cry of childish joy she took the ex- 
tended flowers and pinned them in her corsage. 
A tendril of her hair swept Buck’s face, and 
completely destroyed what little self-possession 
he had mustered. The best he could manage 
was to gasp out something about the weather 
as Mae greeted him. 

“Yes, it’s a beautiful evening, Mr. Reid,”, 
agreed Mae, wincing under the grasp of his 
hand. “A family of wrestlers has the front 
parlor. Suppose we stroll down to Madison 
Square before they begin to rehearse their act, 
and the floor drops from under us.” 

Tony slipped her arm in the farmer lad’s 
as they left the house, and snuggled so warmly 
and rhythmically to his side as they walked to- 
ward Broadway that all the turmoil of the city 
seemed banished, and (Continued on page 160) 





Your Health 


is largely in your own hands. 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as you wish. 


Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or downright negli- 
gence, which affects your health. 
I have helped 79,000 of the most intelligent, 


forceful women of America to regain health 
and keep it. 


I BUILD UP THE VITALITY by diet, rest, exercise, and 
form correct habits of deep breathing and correct poise, 
which helps to keep the organs in place so that they function 
properly. I also reduce and increase your flesh. 


The blood is purified by deep breathing and the waste of the system 
oxygenized. This purified b'ood, by the better circulation gained 
through exercise, carries more oxygen to each tissue, the circulation 
carries away the body poisons and waste, and brings more nourish- 
ment to the tissues of a weakened organ; this gives greater strength 
to the vital organs so that digestion, assimilation and elimination are 
regulated and the blood purified. 


Nature, after all, performs most cures. I am teaching women how 
to observe Nature’s laws and not only to get well, but to keep well. 


I am teaching them also not to be satisfied with anything short 
of perfect health. 


When a forceful circulation of good blood is established, the 
correct habits of poise and breathing formed, very many chronic 
ailments disappear. 


The results my pupils have gained under my simple directions in 
the privacy of their own rooms are nothing short of marvelous. 


The reliable magazines, including the medical magazines, would not have advertised 
my work for fifteen years had I not been scientific and had I not ‘‘made good.”’ 


Tell me your defects in health or figure. If my work is not suited to you, I will 
direct you to the help you need. 


I will also send you a booklet free which tells you how to stand correctly, and 
gives many points of interest to women. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept 22 624 Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the “Health recently that he wished her to build up one of his 
Engineer” for women. By her logical, common sense patients, stating: “‘I do not hesitate to say that I 
methods she has gained the confidence and respect of know from observation that your methods are 
leaders in the medical world. A physician wrote her scientific and square.” 


She is the Author of 


What to Eat and When The Woman Worth While 
Let’s Be Healthy Growth In Silence 


Pubhi:.-hed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons and “Beauty a Duty” published by Rand, McNally & Co. 
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Jr., is like a 
person who fits in 
anywhere-an un- 
usual quality in a 
lamp. Move it 
around the room, 
hang it, stand it, 
clamp it in the 
ideal position and 


The Lamp : . 

with the oo the light at 
Green the exact spot 
Glass you pick out. 
Shade Think what it 


means to 


eyes! 


your 





Send for our descriptive booklet show- 
ing 30 different styles for light house- 
keeping and office light-keeping. 


All genuine Emeralite lamps are branded. 
Look for the name—Emeralite. 





Emeralite, Jr., is only 
one member of the 
great big family of 
Emeralite electric lamps 
and fixtures for every 
lighting need at home. 





Here is the popular Emeralite Bed Light 
Price $6.00. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
34 Warren St., New York 


Sole Manufacturers 


Dealers: Write for our terms 


Laundry Maid Electric 


Will do your washing in half the time it takes by 
hand—and at a fraction of the cost. An electric washer 
of the efficient “Dolly"’ type built in every point to fill 
the most exacting needs of the household. hor oughly 
oe in construction and mechanical detail. 

specially designed for handling a large family wash 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. 













Tested and Approved 
by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute 












Send for literature with 
complete details on this 
and other models of 
hand and electric 
washers. 













# One Minute 
Manufacturing 
Co. 

Box A 

Newton, Iowa 

Hand, Electric and 


em Belt Power Wash- 
ing Machines 


What Mother Wants to Know 


A FREE BOOKLET for Mothers written by J. P. Crozer 
Griffith, M.D., University of Penna.; author of ‘‘Care 
of the Baby,” recommended by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, znd by the American Medical Association. 
Contents: Weaning; modifying breast milk; feeding; 
what does baby’s cry mean?; how to make baby’s 
clothes, illustrated; etc., etc. This booklet is FREE. 
Send two-cent stamp—io-day—to pay postage. 


W. B. SAUNDERS CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 
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MERALITE, | its stale atmosphere suddenly 





sweetened. 
Although his stout shoes slapped the asphalt 
in a manner distressing to Mae, Buck knew 
not that they even touched the ground, and 
when Tony’s little hand slipped into his, 
furtively, shyly, like a frightened but eager 


| little white mouse, he soared so far into clouds 


of rapture that he tied up traffic at the first 
crossing by wading blindly into the night tide 
of theater-bound automobiles. 

In the Square they found a bench with five 
iron-partitioned seats not far from the foun- 
tain. Mae took the center seat, drew Tony 
to the one on her right, and motioned Buck 


| to the one on her left. She sat upright, rigid 


| in fact, staring at a circular bed of tulips, and 








defying Cupid to do his worst. 

The lovers, longing for contact with each 
other, twisted uneasily, Tony sighing frankly, 
and Buck indulging in short, dry coughing 
spells when he was not trying to restrain his 
necktie from climbing over his weather-beaten 
ears. 

“Well, how are crops, Mr. Reid?” de- 
manded Mae, suddenly inspired. 

“They’re all in,” Buck replied solemnly. 

“As bad as that?” asked Mae. “I thought 
it was a good season for the farmers.” 

“it is,” 

“But if the crops are all in, that means 


they’re done for, don’t it?” she suggested. 
| 


“All in the ground, I meant to say,” ex- 


| plained Buck. 


“Oh!” Mae lapsed into studious silence, 
the conflict of the language of the fields and of 
the streets being too much for her. They 
turned their attention to the vanguard of the 
homeless, now wandering the paths of the little 
park like shadows. A venerable, white-bearded 
sandwich-man, rid of his clacking advertise- 


| ment, seated himself beside Buck, and a frail, 


broken creature, pulling a ragged and dirty 
dolman about her bent shoulders, took the 
empty seat beside Tony. Her eyes were va- 
cant, and she droned to herself as she squeezed 
her limbs together in an effort to conserve the 
little warmth her old body still held. 


UCK-and Tony had clasped hands in the 
death grip of first love behind Mae’s ram- 
rod-like back, and their cicerone was about to 
try a fresh start at conversation, when‘ the old 
woman’s droning broke into intelligible words. 
“Tt’s a fine hospital, with me just out of it 
twenty-four hours,’”’ Mae and the young people 
heard her say. “First they operate on you 
before all the young sawbones, and then they 
get you mending nicely. Then they build you 
up and turn you out with a terrible appetite, 
and there you are.” She wandered off into a 
series of mild explosions, as if some one was 
questioning the veracity of her statement. 
“And me standing all afternoon before the 
restaurant window watching the man turn the 
beautiful brown wheat-cakes in the air,’ she 
continued. “Such cakes! I wish I had a mil- 
lion of ’em. I wish I had two million of ’em. 
Yes, and I wish I had three million of ’em.” 

“That poor woman is hungry,” whispered 
Mae. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the elegant appetite that 
Bellevue gives you,” protested the discharged 
patient, ‘‘it wouldn’t be so bad. I could eat a 
horse—and the harness, too. So I could, and 
the man keeps throwing the beautiful cakes up 
in the air under your nose all the time.” 

Her voice had risen, and the last part of her 


Let’s Pretend 


(Continued from page 158) 

















complaint reached the old sandwich-man at 
the other end of the bench. 
“That ain’t nothing to watching ’em roast 


-chickens in front of the grate in that there 


Sixth Avenue restaurant,” he suggested huskily, 
leaning over Buck’s knees. “And they roast 
’em in the window, too. You can see the gravy 
drip in the pan, and when the door opens, you 
can smell it! Enough to drive a man crazy is 
what I says.” He sank back in his seat, drying 
his moistened lips with the back of a glossy 
sleeve. 

Mae, whose heart was as tender as a child’s, 
turned to the old woman with sudden resolu- 
tion. 

“Say, mother,” she snapped almost savagely, 
“T’ve got a perfectly good cloak in my closet 
for you. It don’t fit me any more. My place 
is only two or three blocks away. If you want 
it, I'll go and get it for you.” 

“T knew it was an angel sitting there,” 
replied the old woman, brightening up. “I 
was praying all morning for a cloak.” 

Mae bounced up from the bench and was off, 
Buck hardly waiting for her to turn her back 
to slide into her seat. 


HEEDLESS of the sorrows and joys of the 
big city, the lovers sat with their arms 
about each other. The multitude swept by them 
unseen and unseeing. The radiance of the full 
moon bathed the gilded Diana above the tower 
of the Garden, flashed in the rippling waters of 
the fountain near them, and made nuggets of 
the falling drops. Myriad lights from the 
buildings on Broadway, Madison Avenue, 
and Twenty-third Street seemed to point in 
telltale fashion at them, but the very effulgence 
of Paradise itself or the shadows of the Pit 
could not have startled them from their ease 
of heart. Nor did the shriek of a horde of boys 
with war extras come to their ears, and the 
crash of the city’s traffic failed to disturb the 
serene hush which was upon their souls. 

“Break away! Break a-a-a-way!” 

Mae Beaufort, returning with the cloak, had 
to shout her command a dozen times before 
her foster-daughter and the farmer’s lad 
heard her. 

“Lookit!” she cried, waving a telegram 
before Tony. “I got this at the house. The 
director says to meet the company at the 
Pennsylvania Station at ten o’clock tonight. 
All aboard for Los Angeles. We’ve got to 
hustle.” She dragged Tony from the bench, 
threw the cloak to the mumbling old woman, 
and started off with her charge before Buck 
could utter a word. 

“Oh, Buck!” called back Tony with a sob. 
“Write to me.” 

“Oh, Tony!” groaned Buck, and then, at 
the top of his voice, as they disappeared in the 
crowd: “Don’t forget the sign! I'll watch 
for it.” 

“Flapping ’em up in the air right under your 
noses,” muttered the Bellevue patient hope- 
fully. “I wish I had five million of ’em. So 
Ido.” 

“Cooking chickens in a window is an 
outrage, says I,” echoed the hungry sandwich- 
man. 

Buck forced his big hands into his pockets, 
divided between them what money he had, 
assured himself that he had not lost his return 
ticket to Tappan Farm, and then, with a sigh 
that shook his huge frame, started to walk to 
the Twenty-third Street ferry. 


(To be concluded) 











She Doesn’t 
Have to Hurry Home 


With a Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range 
WESTINGHOUSE in her kitchen, she can be away all day yet find din- 
ner ready to serve when she comes back. 

A time-clock turns on the heat in the oven, a ther- 
mometer attachment turns it off automatically at 
the desired temperature. Cooking is then done 
without current—by accumulated heat. 

Westinghouse Automatic Ranges thus add unusual conven- 


ience and economy to the many other desirable features of 
electric cooking. 


Furnished with either one or two ovens. Also supplied 
with gas burners instead of electric heaters in the stove-top, 
if desired. 


See them today at your electrical dealer’s or central station. 


Westinghouse Ranges are made with or without 
automatic control and in many styles and sizes. 


om” WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WestinghouSe 
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& 
More Time 
for the things 
you like most to do 


To lighten your housework—to help you do it 
better — to give you more time for reading, fancy- 
work, study, visiting, recreation or rest —is the 
mission of 


s £& 


Electric Suction Cleaner 


its hiding places, or left to work out between clean- 
ing days, and make your house look as if it hadn’t 


been cleaned at all. 


The Eden gets this dust quickly, easily — 
and all the dust you can see. It is light, substan- 
tial, efficient. Made of heavily nickeled pressed steel 
—which doesn’t crock (rub off black) on light- 
colored rugs and draperies as aluminum does — and 
is as smooth inside as out. (Aluminum is cast; there- 
fore, rough inside. Particles lodge on this rough in- 
side and finally impede the air-current.) Also, pressed 
steel is tough and less liable to accidental injury. 


You can clean more thoroughly than you 
ever did, It’s far better than a broom, which is hard 
to use, inefficient, even unsanitary, Dust is unhealth- 
ful, because it contains disease germs. The broom 
only stirs it up to settle elsewhere, or leaves it behind 
in places brooms can’t reach. And, since sweeping 
wears out hard broom straws, what is it doing to the 
delicate fibres of your carpets and rugs? 


Without a good suction cleaner you can’t 
get particles you can’t see —the dirt from the cracks 
in the flooring, from radiators, corners and edges of 
the baseboard, high ledges over doors and windows, 
tops of furniture — dirt that must be dislodged from 


The Eden possesses all the good points listed at the left— 
and many more. It’s the perfect cleaner for the home. 


Take this list with you when you go 
to buy a cleaner. To be sure of its 
efficiency and economy, see that it has 
these good points: 


1, A cleaner that a child can handle readilylightecon- 
venient—easily operated. 

2. Asafety switch. (The switch on the Edenis very simple. 
A slight turn starts or stops the cleaner.) 

8. A horizontal motor of approved type. (On the Eden it is 
@ Robbins & Myers—a special air-cooled forced ventilation 
horizonta! motor, built by the largest manufacturers of smal! 
motors in the world. It is ‘‘direct connected’’ and has no 
belt to get out of order. The-suction fan has eight blades, 
moving a large volume of air at high speed—double the 
volume of the average cleaner. This motor will operate 
anywhere (on direct or alternating current of 104 to 120 volts, 
25 to 60 cycles). 

4. An automatic handle rest to hold the handle upright when 
not in use. 

5. Oi! reservoirs that need filling with plain vaseline not 
more than once a year. 

6. A scientifically shaped suction nozzle to create even 
suction at every point of the opening. Some cleaners lift the 
dust only at the edges. 

7. A suction regulator — making it possible to clean a 
smooth surface or a long pile rug with equal facility. 

8. A straight removable nozzle brush. It is the best type 
for loosening hairs, threads, etc., so that they may be drawn 
up by the suction instead of wound up as on a rotary brush. 
It should be used only for such work, and removed for all 
other sweeping. 

9. The dust-bag bung upright so it will not catch on the user’s 
skirts—and at the right of the handle, instead of across it. 
10. A simple bag clip, so the accumulated dust can be 
quickly emptied. 

11. Large roller-bearing rubber-tired wheels. They enable 
the cleaner to run easily and silently over doorsills, rug 
edges, etc. 

12, An adjustment lever, making easy the cleaning of 
Oriental and other rugs. It obviates lifting the cleaner in 
drawing it back. By raising the lever entirely, the cleaner 
may be run under radiators, etc. 

13. Asim 

Eden does not have to be turned upside-down to use the 
attachments; and itis so light and runs so smoothly that it 
follows the user easily over the floor. 
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ple connection for dust bag and attachments. The j 


Nothing to get out of order. Guaranteed for one year from 
date of purchase—with a guarantee which means just 
what it says. 


$5 Down Puts This Comely, Efficient Little 

Mechanical Maid to Work for You. So, 
don't wait. Balancein easy monthly installments. Write 
for time payment plan and name of nearest Eden dealer. 
Or, if dealer isn’t near enough, we'll send your Eden direct. 


Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Co., 


Dep’t G Alton, Ills. 


Perfecting household savers of time, labor 
and money is our life work. See the 
Eden Electric Washing & Wringing 
Machine —a fixture looked upon 

as a mecessity in thousands of 

homes. Send for descriptive 

matter, 





Means Me] 00.0 


No. 12593 
Electric Percolator—$13.00 
Others $7.00 to $20.00 


It Will Pay You to Remember 
the Name, Manning-Bowman 


You have doubtless wished for a safe rule to follow so that, when 
choosing from the many household helps offered to you, you could select poe Phe sce oO ae 
those which you could be certain would give entirely satisfactory service. $16.00. Others $9.00 to $18.50 
Many housewives have found this rule simply by remembering the 
name, Manning-Bowman, which for more than 50 years has set a high 
standard for quality, beauty and durability. 


* Manning- 


owlmMan 


Chafing Dishes Percolators Tea Pots 


Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 


Nickel Plate Silver Plate Solid Copper et Peneciant iis aene 
Others from $2.50 up 


The manufacturers of this quality ware developed the percolation 
principle of coffee making. Today you can choose from more than 100 
styles of Manning-Bowman percolators. Tea ball tea pots, toasters, etc., 
bearing this name possess advanced features of construction, which make 
them more economical, as well as more useful. The chafing dishes 
equipped with the “Alcolite Burner” have the cooking power of a gas stove. 

A complete list of Manning-Bowman Quality Ware includes any 
cooking or heating device for use with electricity, alcohol or on a gas or 
coal range. This alsois a good point to remember—as one name will then 
guide you to highest quality in whatever you may want in this line. 

Manning-Bowman Quality Ware is sold by jewelers and in hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and department stores. Special booklets describing 
any special article will be sent upon request, nani 


. . ‘ “ Kettl 12.25 
For free book of chafing dish recipes, write for Catalog 4-K. oan pana up 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware , 


Trivet Tray—$4.50 
Others from $1.25 up 
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BENDING OVER HIS WORK in Cremona, 
more than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Stradivarius said: “Other men will make other 
violins, but no man will ever make a better one.” 


This incident from the files of time, expresses the working 
motives of the men responsible for the production of Berkey 
& Gay furniture, destined to be “your children’s heir- 
looms.”’ 


Every one of the four thousand designs made by Berkey 
& Gay, with exacting care, conforms to the spirit and tech- 
nique of fine furniture. 


Berkey & Gay “Knoleworth’’ furniture gently dis- 
tinguishes any room in which it is placed. It is decorative, 
but bears no needless flioridities which destroy harmony 
and add expense. Berkey & Gay place furniture classics in 
the average home. 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


eu BERKEY & GAY 
Laced FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
188 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York and Grand Rapids, 
granted only by letter of introduction or in company of dealer. 
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PURE WOOD FIBRE 


You can’t expect Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this trade-mark is on the 
back of the board you buy. 


Beaver Board is clean through and 
through. It is made from the fibre of 
white spruce trees, built into large 
panels ready to go on the wall. It is 
moisture-proofed by a patented process 
of surface sealing and sizing making it 
also easy to decorate with any kind of 
paint. It supplants lath, plaster, metal 
and wood and lends itself admirably to 
effective decoration. 


Becv:r Board's adaptability is remarkable. It is used with equal success in every room of 
this home of Mr. Alonzo G: Hinkley at Wanakah, N.Y. Read the practical suggestion below. 


Do you know that the waste space in your 
attic can be made into a cozy, comfortable 
room—a room that you can enjoy during 
the long fall and winter evenings? 


Into a den, a sewing-room, a play-room, or an extra 
bedroom? 


And all without the vexing muss of plastering or 
papering? 
_ Do you know that you can take the ugliest room 
in the house and make it the most attractive? 


_ Beaver Board is working just such wonders as these 
in thousands of homes. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
579 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN: Boston New York Baltimore Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


er COUPON een 


Mark and Mail Today 

For free samples and book describing any use listed below: 
"| Homes Remodeling Ey Beaver Blackboard 
Offices | Bungalows for schools, nurseries, 
os Stores Theatres stores, offices, etc., etc. 
Churches _| Porches 
Clubs 
__| Garages | Restaurants kitchens, lavatories, 
Attics rj Summer Cottages bathrooms, etc. 





Store Windows Ol Beaver Board Téled for 


Name. 


Address _ 


BEAVER BOARD 


For Better Walls and Ceilings -supplanting lath, plaster, metal and wood 
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DAGGETT &RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


otherwise. Select the one that has stood the test of years of constant 
use—Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—and your skin and 
complexion will show you why it is so universally favored. 


Since its introduction to New York society women twenty-five years ago, 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s. 
* PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“ The Kind That Keeps’’ 


has been preferred by ladies whose social standing and dutics require the maximum of good appearance. 
Its daily use induces a natural, healthy flow of blood through the skin, cleansing the pores, nourish- 
ing the tissues, and bringing the fresh glow of health, youth and beauty. After a long day about 
the house, or shopping, or motoring, you have only to massage a small quantity into the face to learn how 
it will steal aw ay the hard, drawn, dry feeling, and leave instead a skin which feels refreshed and clean— 
and is hygienically clean. 


W 7 HEN you buy toilet cream, be particular—you cannot afford to be 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect-Cold Cream rubs well into the skin and leaves no shiny, oily surface—justly characterized 
for twenty-five years as ‘‘The Kind That Keeps.” 


The other preparations making up the D. & R. line are products of our long experience in studying and supplying the 
wants of a selected class of customers. Their merit is appreciated by a constantly growing patronage. They represent 
the highest in ideals and originality, and extreme care is used in their manufacture as in the Perfect Cold Cream. 
They are perfect beauty aids and well deserve a place on the toilet table of every woman interested in her good 
appearance. All sold with the same guarantee of satisfaction as the Perfect Cold Cream. 


Perfect Cold Cream—tubes Ioc, 25c, 50c ™ Perfect Cold Cream—Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50 
Poudre Amourette at 50c Poudre Debutante 25c 
Odoria Toilet Water... 75¢ Violette Rico Toilet Water.... .. -85¢ 
Perfect Cold Cream Soap 10¢, at cr) men ay ama 25c,50c, $1.00 
Perfect Shaving Cream, Perfect Shaving Stick. . + .2§C 


Address Department D 


4 Daggett &Ramsdell 


New York 


Two Samples FREE- 


’ Sample of D. & R. Perfect Cold Créam “and 
Poudre Amourette will be mailed free. 

Please write name and address plainly and 
return this coupon. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties offer- 
ing a choice for every 
( purpose and every price. VY 





Note the wide range of colors, Note 
the firm and durable texture of the 
fabrics. Note the roller-ends enclosed 


OU will find much to admire 
in the rich finish and pleasing 


colorings of Columbia Window 
Shades. And we urge that you see 
them at your dealer’s at the earliest 
opportunity. For the new cheeri- 
ness and refinement that your home 


from dust and rust—and the handsome, 
electro-nickel or copper plated fixtures. 
Note the handy package with nickel 
plated brackets and pull enclosed, slat 
in hem—all READY-TO-HANG. 


And ALWAYS make sure of quality 


by looking for the name— 
Columbia— stamped on the 
roller-end. It is a guaranty 
of quality. 





takes on when you dress your win- 
dows with Columbia Shades is al- 
most incredible. 

THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated 


New York City 
World’s Largest Makers of Shades Branches in all the Principal Cities 


| 
| 
i 


; 
€ 7 
CS SE, EEE 


Many helpful ideas on beautifying the appearance of your home are 
given in.a little book—‘Cheerful Windows’’—It’s free. Write now- 
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N_ majestic relief, 

against the white 

paneling of the best 
homes, stood the tall 
clocks made by Seth 
Thomas. 


White backgrounds for fine 
furnishings are now created 
by Vitralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel. 

Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish are persistently beau- 
tiful under wear and washing. 
Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘61°’ 
Floor Varnish, sent on request. 

The quality of P.& L.VarnishProd- 
ucts has always been their strongest 


guarantee. Our established policy is 
full satisfaction or money refunded. 
Pratt & Lambert Varnish Prod- 
ucts are used by’painters; specified 
by architects, and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


Varnish Makers 67 Years 
79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. * 
In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


te 
* 
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a, 
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VARNISH 


ANOTHER SIMILAR SUBJECT, BOT 
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* KEBVER KRAFT 


SILVER 


& 


Klever Kraft 
Dessert. Saucer 


Klever Kraft Silver 
Flower Vase. Optic 


) Pu craft Silu 
cul glass conteiaa: l lever Kraft ilver 


Ligh Footed Sherbet, 
glass lined. 


Many people start with one 


Silver 
and 

Low Comport — rich 
cut glass linings. 


Klever Kraft -Silver 
Candlestick, 
Klever Krafi Silver Low 
Flower Vase—rich cut 
glass lining. 


piece 


of Klever Kraft Silver 


Many people, who, having purchased one piece of 
Klever Kraft Silver, or one set of Klever Kraft 
pieces, have taken such pride in its possession and 
have so delighted in its appearance on their tables 
that they have gradually added all the rest of the 
pieces, acquiring complete sets of the Klever Kraft 
Silverware. 


Klever Kraft Silver is exclusive in design and 
unequalled in beauty. In no other silverware 
can you obtain anything quite so distinctive. 


Klever Kraft Silver is heavily silver plated, then 
lacquered for protection. With proper care, it should 
last a lifetime. 


Keep it clean and bright by simply wiping off with 
a damp cloth whenever necessary. 
Moderately Priced! 


The moderate price at which Klever Kraft Silver 
is sold is a surprise to many who had seen the pieces 
in the homes of their friends. 


Klever Kraft Silver includes— 


Large Casseroles............ $4.00 and $4.50 
Ramekins 

Individual Casseroles............ 85c and 90c 
RO NG is“ a sue ad old vin ce 65c 
50 nin 4.54 pains dda 


These prices east of the Rocky Mountains. 
enware or glass container of the best quality. 


Dessert Saucers and Low Comports..... $1.00 
High Sherbet Cups -75¢ 
WensthiG TO06;... 0. os seem ayo eeue 50c 
Flower Vases (two styles) $1.00 
Candlesticks, the pair................ . $3.00 


Prices include both the silver receiver and earth- 


To be sure of getting the genuine, see that the trade-mark “Klever Kraft Silver” is stamped on 


every piece. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


If your dealer has not yet secured his complete line of Klever Kraft Silverware, write us for 
our circular showing the full line with each piece priced and the names of stores where Klever 


Kraft Silver can be seen. 


Address American Ring Co., 520 Bank St., Waterbury, Ccnn. 
Recipe book by Marion Harris Neil of unusual dishes sent for 6c. 


DEALERS ai selis—send for proposition. 


Klever Kraft Silver 
Individual’ Cas$erdle 


Klever Krafg Silver 
Custard’ Cup—earth- 
enware lining. 


£ 


—earthenware lining 
and coter. 


Klever Kraft Silver ~ 


£ : Mustard J ay—earthen- 
ware fining; cover and 
* Spoon, 


“Klever -Kraft Silver i 


Large Size Casserole 


—earthenware. lining 


and cover. 


Klever Kraft - Silvey 
Baker — earthenware 
lining. * 


4 u 


«.Klever, Kraft Silver 


Ramekin — *earthen- 
ware lining. 
4 _ 


+s 
- 
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The Test: Fold twice a picce 
of window shade material. Then 
unfold and hold to the light. 


The Result: // ii is the ordi- 
nary window shade maierial, you 
will see a jagged crack, edged 
with countless pinholes, running 
through it. Note sample No. 1 
to the right. 


But if it’s the famous BREN- 
LIN UNFILLED shade cloth, 
you will find the material un- 
broken. Note sample No. 2. 


The Secret of Real Wear 


in Window Shades 


If you have been accepting cracks 
and pinholes in your shades as a 
matter of course, study the test 
pictured above. 

Note that the ordinary shade cloth 
(No. 1), after folding, does show 
cracks and pinholes. But note that 
after the same test Brenlin Unfilled 
shade material (No. 2) remains un- 
broken. 

The explanation of this difference 
is simple: The ordinary window 
shade material is made of a coarse 
muslin cloth “filled” with chalk and 
clay. The strains and stress of daily 
usage soon cause this “filling” to 
fall out, leaving in the shade, as in 
the test piece shown here, a “‘ mess” 
of cracks and pinholes. 


The Brenlin Unfilled Shade con- 
tains no “filling” of any kind. It 
is made of a fine, closely woven 
cloth treated by special Brenlin 
process. Sun won’t fade it nor water 
spot it. It is supple—not stiff, yet 
will not sag, bag or wrinkle. That is 
why it does not break under this 
test—why it wears twice as long as 
the ordinary shade. 


At dealers everywhere in many 
colors and Duplex. Look for this 
mark — BRENLIN—along the edge. 
Write today for the Brenlin Book and the 
name of your nearest Brenlin dealer. 
Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2023 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, O. 

(For windows of little importance Brenlin 
Filled and Brenlin Machine-Made offer 


exceptional value.) 


The Unfilled Grade of 


renlin Window Shades 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFE ~ 


All Brenlin mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 
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he Enameled Nursery 


In what room but a sunny white one should the child wake in the morning? The 
years of the child are impressionable ones that will not lightly be forgotten, and the 
sunny white nursery will perhaps make one of the deepest impressions. 


If a white nursery, surely an enameled one, finished with smooth, hard enamel, so white and clean 
that great hospitals have used it for their wards and their operating rooms. Such is Enamolin. 
The sunlight that creeps about on the walls of other nurseries may discover many mute tales, 
prints of smudgy marauding hands, a cracked or blistered white finish, a white woodwork slowly 
becoming yellow or gray. But not in your nursery that is finished with Enamolin; for that is 
an enamel so white and so flawless that it can neither blister norecrack, nor yet lose its fresh 
and perfect whiteness. It is easily cleaned with warm water and soap, or the strongest antiseptics, 
or it will withstand such cleansers as Sapolio and Pearline, without losing a whit of its gloss. 


The tramp of little feet, the While the hottest tea that 
scratch of toy trains, even the dolls can spill leaves the Nam- 
ravages of mimic warfare, will lac finished floor smooth and 
not injure the nursery floor lustrous—free from water 
finished with iets rinsn Streaks, blisters or spots. 


aoe 


Co) 


FOrxoy 


NAN) Te Saeer | —IL  EMiI 


We do want you to try Enamolin and Namlac. For toc. (merely to cover the cost of mailing) 
we will send you a liberal sample of either. 


Yow ll like the “White Spot” booklet. Ask us to send it, free of charge, with sample panels 
of Enamolin and Namlac. Address Household Department. 


EMIL CALMAN &CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 
kd 100 WittiAM STREET, New York City 
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The 


Wonder 


Box 


MIX IN ONE MINUTE 
WITH COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 
Masami wma This Wonder Box has a new home in it for you. Resplendent in soft vel- 


vety nature colors—delicate greens, soft buffs and yellows, or pale blues. 


For this Wonder Box is the Alabastine 
package, and Alabastine is an interior wall 
tint put up in the entire range of tints and 
colors—the finest, most beautiful and eco- 
nomical wall tint on the market; costs 75% 
less than flat wall paints and is much less 
expensive than wall papers. 

Think of its ease and simplicity of prepara- 
tion and application. An ordinary galvan- 
ized pail will doto mixin. For the amount 
you need mix in this proportion: For each 
five pound package of Alabastine add two 


quarts of cold water (not necessarily hot 
water), stir for a minute, and Alabastine is 
ready to apply. There is everything “‘won- 
derful’”’ about that, including its ease. 


And Alabastine can be applied with just 
ordinary care—we give complete instruc- 
tions on each package how to do that—with 
an ordinary flat wall brush. 


Then, if you want new and individual tints 
and colors, you can obtain them by inter- 
mixing tints of Alabastine. 


| A new and unique way of show- 


Send for Alabastine Color Scheme Demonstrator—It’s Free! A2°w,2n‘ upiauc way of show: 


with Alabastine. Gives complete idea of room effects. 


They will be sent out in thejorder of receipt of requests for them, so kindly send in yours to day. 


413 Grandville Road, 


The Alabastine Company, 


Say decisively, ‘‘I want Alabasiine—I don't care to ex periment."' 
package vou buy at the store and when delivered at your home. 
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We will receive thousands of requests for the Demonstrator. 


Address: 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


See the red cross and circle is on each 
At Drug, Paint and Hardware stores. 





| Rinex Soles 


ERE are soles for active 
men and women; for 
romping, shoe-scuffing chil- 
dren—soles that will last and 
last and last. -Rinex is a 
new material, scientifically 
made for the express purpose 
of shoe-soles. _Rinex Soles 
are tonic to tired feet. They 
give buoyancy to the step, 
and add life to both shoe 
and shod. Rinex Soles are 
waterproof, flexible and have 
plenty of spring to them. 


69 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Yet they are not rubber. In 


. fact, they differ radically from 


either rubber or leather. Tell 
your shoe dealer you want 
Rinexed shoes. Tell him you 
must have them—and, if he 
hasn’t got them right now, 
to be sure to have them for 
your next purchase. And 
get them for the entire 
family. Made in black, white 
and tan by the world’s larg- 
est rubber manufacturer. 
Remember, “‘Rinex.’’ 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department 
1790 Broadway, New York City 
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This N ew Range Is A Wonder 


It’s the Range that “Makes Cooking Easy” 


It’s the Range that “Makes Cooking Easy’’ 


October Good Housekeeping 


For Cooking 


In appearance as neat and attrac- 
tive as smooth iron and white 
enamel can make it. 


Very Compact — only forty-six 
inches long—yet ample in size 
for the average family—named 


Gold Medal 
Glenwood 


because of the Gold Medal awards 
which all Glenwoods received at 
both San Diego and San Francisco 
Expositions. 


Note The Two Gas Ovens above 
—one for baking, Glass Paneled, 
and one for broiling, with white 
door—each eighteen inches wide, 
sixteen inches deep and twelve 
inches high. 


The Large Oven Below is fitted 
with Glenwood Oven Indicator 
and heated by coal or wood. 


The Top Has Five Burners for 


gas and four covers for coal. 


The Linings of the Oven are 
made of white alumaloyd sheets, a 
new rust-resisting metal, which 
does not scale, but keeps smooth 
and lasts with the rest of the range. 


Two White Enameled splasher 
plates protect the back. 


The Fire Box is provided with a 
powerful Water Front for heating 
the kitchen boiler. 


In Hot Weather all cooking can be 
done by gas and in the cooler months 
when heat from the coal range is desired 


* the cooking can be done equally well with 


coal or wood. 


The Entire Range is always avail- 
able. When in a hurry, both coal and 
gas ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the other 
for pastry. It Makes Cooking Easy. 
Write for free booklet 101 
that tells all about it: 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves 
and Furnaces. 








Not for looks alone, but 
even more for protection, it’s 
high time to get ready for 
winter’s wear and tear; 

—it’s time to put Jap-a-lac 
quality finish on your floors, 
furniture, woodwork—all 
household surfaces; 


—it’s time to get the true 
economy, lasting satisfaction, 
beauty and durability that 





















P-A-L 

at | 
OUSEHOLD FINISHE 

Prepare for Winter’s Wear 









hundreds of thousands of 
housewives get with Jap-a-lac 
Household Finishes; 


—it’s time to remember that 
the good old, familiar Glidden 
green label of the Jap-a-lac 
can is your one safe guide to 
safe results. Many have 
tried to get Jap-a-lac quality 
surfaces out of other cans 
and failed. 


Many Kinds—Many Colors 
Many Uses 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac in an endless variety 
of colors and effects, all for the touching up of worn and 
discolored surfaces about the home. Whether on furni- 
ture, floors or woodwork, you'll get just the right effect 
with Jap-a-lac Household. Finishes.: 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains Jap-a-lacGold 
‘ight attractive transparent A —_ gold finish for wood or 
coiors. me ° 3 


“= i J -lac Alumi 
Sop-e-tes Come. Pa , henry talks tor wend or metal. 


A durable floor and interior varnish Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
for general use. x" fon h, by pe power ey paint 
Jap-a-lac Enamels = inside and outside use. 
iid Enamel finishes; six colors, Jap-e-lee Black Finish aS 
also Flat White and Gloss White. durable black, dead and brilliant. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Send 
for color card and intetesting; instructive booklet. ~ 


way, go to a practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Archi- - 
teclural Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.) <3 


Tue GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
Tue GLIppEN VARNISH Co., LimiTED, Toronto, CAN. 


pHa 
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If you are building a new home or refinishing .the old. one in @_ big». 7 









lron the Easy Way! 


Your strength and energy, your good health and 
youthfulness, are priceless—too precious to be wasted 
and endangered upon laborious tasks which practical 
labor-saving household devices will do quicker, better 


and at /ess cost! 
It isn’t necessary to drudge. The Simplex Ironer changes home 
ironing into a quick, easy, low-cost process. The— 


Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Easy Terms 


Irons everything but shirtwaists and skirts. Not the 
slightest danger of i injuring even the most delicate pieces. 
Any housewife can iron more clothes in ove hour on the 
Simplex than even an expert hand laundress could possibly 
accomplish in four hours. And everything is beautifully 
ironed. You'll be delighted! 
The Simplex operates by hand, gasoline or pena 
power; heats by gas, gasoline or electricity. 3c does an 
average family ironing. $30 up. A size for every home. 
Simple to operate. Nothing to get out of order. 
ill last a lifetime. Just what you need. 


Beautifully illustrated Free Catalog gives complete information, 
shows different sizes of the Simplex, shows beautiful work 
done, etc. Send for it taday! Learn the easy way. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
504, 168 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 
< 
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We also Make Ironing Machines and Equip 
men ees - bg Be + Hand Lau ndry, Hotel 
Institutio: Write for Cal lalog 
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—makes the delighted user point it out to her friends 


as the secret of the snowy linens and perfectly laundered garments 
they so openly admire. It is pride that in justice gives due credit to the 


* 


Swinging Reversible Wringer 


It will surely be good news to know that you can intrust the daintiest fabrics to this 
superior washer. So gently—yet so thoroughly—does it do its work that delicate threads are 
not harmed. Where there is a desire for perfect laundering the Maytag is indispensable. 


Guaranteed for three years—money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


FREE-—T#e country’s expert launderers tell their secrets of 
properly laundering all fabrics, in “The Maytag Laun- 
dry Manual.” It is valuable to all housewives. A copy is FREE LEARN-ABOUT-IT-COUPON 


—send the coupon TODAY. 1916, 





Date. 
THE MAYTAG CO., Dept 64, Newton, Iowa 


THE MAYTAG Co., Dept. 64 Newton la. Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of your free, valuable Laundry Manual. 
eo ? 9 ‘ 


Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities. pose 


Prvildnes of Se lames MAYTAG MULTI-MOTOR 
ASHER for homes without electricity. 


DEALERS:—We have a splendid proposition. Write! 





Address. 





G.H.Oct.'16 
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Dr. Denton Soft- Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


Protect your little ones at night 
and give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover body, 
feet and hands. Feet are part of 
the Garment. Hands are covered 
by cuffs that turn down and close 
with _ draw ones. Made from 
our Dr. Denton Hygienic, Double 
Carded, Elastic, Knit, Mixed Cot- 
ton and Wool ‘Fabric, specially 
devised to give most healthful 
sleep. We use only clean, new, 
high-grade cotton and wool; no 
waste, no dyesand no bleach- 
ing chemicals. Our Soft-knit 
fabric carries off perspiration 
and keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. 
Prevent colds that often lead to 
pneumonia. 


Eleven sizes for one to ten years 
old. Prices, soc to $1.10 according 
to size and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable 
Do Not Shrink 


Write for Booklet giving Dr 
Mary Wood Allen's practical ideas, 
Fyne ee y deo pt a ais te 

esure you get the Genuine Dr. 7 ' a 
Denton Garments. Our trade TRADE MARK 
mark, shown here, is attached to each garment. If 
you cannot get them of your dealer, write us. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
877 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


(See our complete ad on page 178 0f September issue) 


FREE ‘“*Mater Modes" with 
over 500 illustrations. 
Write for it today to Dept. G2, 
Lane Bryant, originator, patentee 
and largest maker in the world 

of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Under- 
wear, Brassteres, Corsets for 


MATERNITY 


Portraying every detail of the prevailing New 
York fashions, but so adapted as to successfully 
conceal condition. No additional expense, as 
hey automatically adjust and FIT WIIEN FIG- 
URE 18 AGAIN NORMAL, Best materials 
and workmanship. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
G110066—It would be difficult to fea anything 
smarter or more serviceable than this stunning 
coat in fashionable all-wool black and white 
mixture. May be worn with cr without detach- 
able front belt. Cut on full flare lines and con- 
ceals condition admirably. 34 to 
44 bust. Extraordinary value $1 250 
Give bust measure when ordering. 
We prepay all charges; guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 
Sth Ave. at 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Whole Pure Food Products 


via buur stone process flours and cereals that contain all of the grain. 
Every element that young or old should have. Fiours — whole wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, yellow corn meal, white corn meal, bran. Breakfast foods_— 
cracked wheat, cracked oats, cracked rice, cracked barley, cracked rye. 
Cereals—natural brown rice, natural brown barley. Infant foods—natural 
brown barley flour, natural brown rice flour, natural brown oat flour. De- 
livered in first two parcel post zones, 4 lbs. 25c. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 





Chalmens’ 
Gelatine 


Dessert today — Jelly 
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When Your DAUGHTER 


Comes Home From Work 
By Dr. W. Peabody Bartlett 


HEN your son lays down his pen or 

W closes his desk or hangs up his over- 

alls, or does whatever is necessary as 

the final act of his day’s toil, he looks forward 

to an evening. of rest or pleasure with the 

comforting knowledge, that in the expressive 

vernacular of the day, he has “nothing to do 

till tomorrow.” But how is it with your 
daughter who works? 

When she has completed her day in store, 
shop, office, factory, school, or wherever she 
is employed, does she start for home with a 
light and thankful heart in the knowledge 
that she has no more work to do until the next 
morning? Or does she come with lagging feet 
because she knows she must help prepare the 
family dinner, wash the dishes, and attend to 
many other tasks? 

Mothers do not intend to be unreasonable, 
nor would they be unjust to their daughters 
for worlds, as a general rule, yet a great many 
mothers are both unreasonable and unjust. 
They do not expect their sons to do any work 
at home, it has never been customary, but 
their daughters must. ‘“‘take hold and help” 
even after a hard day in an office although 
she comes, home utterly weary. 

This should not: be allowed under normal 
conditions. When there is sickness or in other 
exceptional cases, daughters will, of course, 
help and be glad to help at home in the even- 
ing. But otherwise the girls in the family 
should not be called upon to perform any house- 
hold tasks if they have been working all day. 

“Stella is working altogether too hard,” a 
mother told me not long ago; “‘she must get 
something easier to do.” 

The daughter was a stenographer in alaw 
office, with reasonable hours, and I did not 
believe she was overworked there, so I put a 
few questions and learned that as soon as this 
daughter reached home she set the table and 
helped prepare dinner. After dinner she washed 
the dishes, put them away, and did other 
household tasks. I rebuked the mother for 
allowing her daughter to spend all her evenings 
in this way. 

“Why, I’m shut up here in the house all 
day,” she exclaimed, ‘while Stella is out and 
sees people. Surely she can do those few 
things at night if I do all the rest.” 

“But your daughter works under a greater 
strain than does a person whose work is 
her own housework,” I explained. “Stella is 
under watchful eyes, she must be alert, she has 
no time to herself. She can not take a nap in 
the forenoon or afternoon, if she feels like it, 
or put on her hat and run out for a few minutes. 
Her only freedom is after office-hours, and you 
have taken that away from her. Do not let 
her do any work at home for two weeks and 
see if she improves in health.” 

The girl’s mother was rather indignant at 
this suggestion at first but promised to give it 
a trial. Three weeks later she told me delight- 
edly how much healthier and happier the 
daughter was since she had been able to come 
home and read a book or run out to see a 
friend or do anything she wished with her 
own time. 


All Work and No Play 


There are some mothers who do not allow 
their working daughters to do any housework, 
but they keep what they call a “watchful eye” 
on daughter’s health. 

“T think I’ll go to the Frat dance tonight, 
mother,” daughter says. 

“Nothing ‘of the sort,” objects mother. 
“You have worked hard all day and you ought 
to stay at home and rest. I’m not going to have 
you ruining your health. It is bad enough that 
you have to work.” 

This mother. is mistaken. 
that daughter has to work. 


It is not too bad 
Under normal 


conditions it does not harm her in the least. 
It makes her economically independent, 
cultivates self-reliance and broadens her 
interests. Perhaps the daughter has been 
working in a modiste’s shop all day. The room 
was rather stuffy, the work trying and confin- 
ing. Now if she has an opportunity to go toa 
dance in the evening, in the name of good 
health, let her go. It won’t hurt her. She needs 
the exercise, she needs the laughter, the com- 
panionship, the pleasure of it all, as an antidote 
for her day’s toil. What if she does stay out 
until midnight? It won’t hurt her half so much 
as it will to sit at home and have the “blues” 
because she can not go. Of course she should 
not dance every night in the week, but I do not 
believe that two dances a week, not later than 
midnight, will hurt any girl, and I am sure they 
will not if she has work that keeps her sitting 
all day. 
The Girl Who Gets Ahead 


There are many phases of this working- 
daughter question, and all of them are im- 
portant. There is the effect which working at 
home in the evening has on the girl’s chance 
for advancement. It has much to do with it, 
sometimes it has almost everything to do with 
it. There were two girls who started in small 
positions about the same time in a large 
wholesale stationer’s establishment. One of 
the girls became the head of a department, 
within three years, with a salary of $22 a week. 
The other girl, at the end of the three years, 
was still in her original $8 a week job, making 
entries of goods delivered by the messengers in 
the city. 

“Oh well, one girl had more brains than the 
other,” is the way most of us would explain the 
situation at first glance. But this was not true. 
When they started they had the same educa- 
tion and the same general good health. But 
the girl who succeeded went home to rest when 
she was tired. She attended parties, dances 
and the theater whenever she felt so inclined. 
She entertained friends at home and her mother 
helped her get up dainty little late suppers. 
She went home with a smile every night be- 
cause she was looking forward to some pleasure, 
either-a quiet evening with a favorite book, or 
a moving-picture show, or a dance, or company 
at home. And in the morning she went to the 
office with a smile, thinking of the pleasure she 
had had the night before, or of a new pleasure 
due that night. Not that she overdid the social 
side. She was not entertaining or being enter- 
tained every night. But she had no work to 
do when she got home and her mother did not 
make the mistake of expecting her to come 
home tired, asking, as some well-meaning 
mothers will, “How do you feel tonight, dear?” 

r ‘Are you tired?” or “‘Too tired to go out 
with me tonight?” 

The daughter also had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her efforts at supporting herself 
and the home were appreciated, and it made her 
happy. Happiness is the key-note. One can 
move mountains on happiness, but not even a 
mole-hill when in despair or in a “grouch.” 

The other girl went home to work. Often 
her mother greeted her with, “I’m so tired I 
can’t stand tonight,” and then went on and 
related every petty trouble she had, or had 
heard about. This constant air of dissatisfac- 
tion and grumbling, together with the extra 
work at home and lack of amusement, soon 
wore on the girl. She would go to bed dis- 
couraged, get up tired and drag into the office 
with pale cheeks, lack-luster eyes and a general 
air of weariness. 

She had neither strength nor ambition to 
try to improve her work. She merely did 
the little task allotted to her and let it go at 
that, while the girl who succeeded, thanks to 
her wise mother, (Concluded 01 page 180) 
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R even better, let him bring you a trial can of Barrington Hall 
so that you can see for yourself, the fine, uniform granules which 


make correct brewing possible and note the freedom from dust or flavor-smoth- 


ering chaff. Then make six large cups of Barrington Hall and let the family 
decide. It is only by such a test and by reading our booklet describing the Baker-ized 
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Pp superiority of “the coffee without a regret. FOR DRIP or FILTER POTS 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


* —for Foot Relief 


A man writes us— “I use New-Skin 
very often on my feet. It’s a great 
trouble-saver to the “hiker” if ap- 
plied to the spot when it first starts 
to rub.” 


Try it yourself. Paint the tender 
spots on ‘your feet with New-Skin. 


New-Skin forms a tough, elastic, waterproof 
film over the tender spot. It keeps the shoe 
away from theskin. And the ‘shoe is therub”’. 
Have good, comfortable feet in spite of your 
shoes. You can do it-with New-Skin. - Two 
sizes—10 cents and 25 cents. 


NEW 


YORK 


QQ GG 


Especially Priced 
Of very fine India Linon, 
with lock-stitched seams. 
Diamond-shaped Cap is 
quilled and edged with 
neat narrow lace. Each 
piece shows the excellent 
workmanship and quality 
that makes Dean Aprons 
famous. 


Apron No. B535...only 50c 
Cap No. 1204...only 12c 
Collar and Cuffs No. 1256.set 25 


If your dealer hasn’t 
Dean Aprons, send us the 
money and his name, and 
we will send this set to you 
by return mail. An ex- 
ceptionally low price for 
such a dainty set! 

Look for this trade-mark 
in every apron you buy. 


It stands. for expert work- 
manship, finest quality of 
materials used and sanitary 
manufacturing conditions. 


Send 10c today with dealer’s 
name and get a pretty new 
Tea Apron. It will delight 
you. It will show you why 
Dean Aprons are famous 
for their character and 
style. Write 


W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
259 Everett Bldg: New York 


The largest Manufacturers of Aprons in the world 


“Woolly 


Shee” YOUR BABY 


The greatest Shoe Ever Produced for Haby. 
Made from Lambskin with the Natural Wool 
just as it grew on the Lamb’s back. 

SANITARY, HEALTHFUL, WARM. 
A Luxurious Necessity for Every Baby. 


i plus 5 cents per pair 
Bizes 1 to 6 95c for wailing. 
Money back if you do not think them a wonder- 
ful Baby Comfort. Great seller for Agents. 


Little Chick Shoe Co., Dept. G 
130 No. Fifth Ave.. Chicago 


'FREE Tria 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


eaveet catalog 


iled free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 54, Statesville, N. 
a: FIREPLACE WITCH BROOMS 


Rustie broom, natural stick, corn to blend with 
fireplace colorings. + Actual height 4 ft. Ideal for 
fireplace or as a gift. Send stamps, check or money 
order for $1.25. Agents wanted. 


REDDEN QUAIL CLUB, Paoli, Pa. 
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When Your Daughter Comes Home from Work 


(Concluded from page 178) 


was always glad to do a little more than was 
expected of her. She felt so well she didn’t 
want to be idle. She was alert, discovered 
means of adding to the office efficiency, and 
was made assistant to a man who had charge 
of an important department. When this man 
went into the firm, the general manager, who 
kept his eyes open and knew the worth of 
every person in the house, put Miss Blank in 
his place. And the mother who knew how to 
treat her working daughter deserved a large 
part of the credit for her success. 

It isn’t so much the actual toil that tires a 
girl as the confinement, or the sameness in her 
work. On her feet in the store all day she 
delights to snuggle up in a big chair and read 
and rest in the evening, or to get out in a 
hammock or to go for a ride, and ten cents 
will buy a long ride in summer on the open 
cars. 

The girl who sits at a desk all day may want 
to get out in the yard in the evening and romp 
or play croquet or take a walk or go to a dance. 
Remember that something different is recrea- 
tion, and that recreation is rest. 

When a girl works all day she goes home at 
night full of what is known as “fatigue toxins,” 
that is, the poison of weariness. When a person 


is tired his blood actually becomes poisoned. 
Not seriously, not in a manner to cause alarm, 
yet actually poisoned. The right sort of rest, 
the right sort of change and recreation will 
replace with new cells the worn-out tissues and 
impoverished blood, and do it ina night. The 
result is that the girl who takes care of herself, 
the girl whose mother understands and helps 
her, goes back to work each morning as good as 
new. But if the girl does not have her rest at 
home she becomes worn-out, pale, listless and 
subject to headaches. Her appetite is poor and 
she begins to look ‘run down.” Tempt the 
working daughter’s appetite with something 
dainty, something she likes, for dinner. Have 
a little surprise for her. It may be merely a 
dainty salad or a new dessert, but it will mean 
much to her, and it doesn’t add materially to 
household tasks: 

No girl can keep her health if she continually 
overtaxes her strength. On the other hand, 
there are few girls whose work is so severe but 
that the proper rest and recreation at night, 
the proper consideration and cheerful treat- 
ment at home, will help her to keep well and 
happy. Mothers have an important part to 
play in safeguarding the health of their 
working daughters. 


What We Did With a HAM 
By Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe 


VEN though your family be a small 
one, it is most economical to buy a 
whole ham and have it cooked at 

home. To prove this, I kept a line a day on 
the last ham I bought, and now pass on my 
recipe and conclusions to other housekeepers. 
The ham weighed thirteen and one-half 
pounds, and at nineteen cents a pound, cost 
$2.57. This was my recipe for preparing it: 

First, cut away the rope handle, rub the 
ham with dry soda, scrub thoroughly with a 
stiff brush in warm water, rinse carefully in 
two waters and soak overnight in warm water 
with the skin side up. In the morning, pre- 
pare a wash-boiler, putting several spoons in 
the bottom to keep the meat from sticking. 
Put in enough warm water to almost cover 
the ham, add two tablespoonfuls of black mo- 
lasses, cover boiler with two or three layers of 
paper, then put on the lid to prevent the 
escape of steam and cook over a moderate 
fire for three hours. (I do not allow twenty 
minutes to a pound, as some cooks prescribe, 
as I find that to cook it so long makes the 
meat tasteless.) 

Allow the ham to cool in the liquor. Remove 
the skin carefully and put the skin and the 
grease which may be skimmed off the liquor 
into a frying-pan. Try this out and clarify, 
if necessary, by dropping a few slices of raw 
potato into the fat. If this is added to your 
cup of fryings, you will find that it makes ex- 
cellent seasoning or shortening. If the ham 
is still too fat after it has been skinned, cut off 
some very thin slices of the fat, and this dipped 
in flour and fried brown makes a delicious 
substitute for bacon, it is also especially good 
to brown and bake with beans or cook with 
hominy and may be used for seasoning wher- 
ever you would use salt pork or bacon. 

Score the ham in squares, sticking a clove in 
each square, dust with a trifle of nutmeg and 
pepper and dredge thoroughly with flour. 
Place it in a roaster, in which there is one pint 
of water, two bay leaves, and if you have it, 
add three tablespoonfuls of liquor from sweet 
spiced pickles. Bake it in a quick oven till 
brown, basting frequently with the liquor. 
When done, allow it to cool in the pan. Any 
liquor which is left is good to add to baked 
beans or meat sauces. 

When ham is cold—and no ham should be 
cut until it is cold—cut it in two with a sharp 
knife sawing the bone. Wrap one piece care- 


fully in waxed paper and put it in the refrig- 
erator for later use. Slice the other half very 
thin using care to cut close to the bone. 

If you wish a very delectable dish in lieu of 
the staple breakfast bacon, have a hot skillet 
ready, dust over with sugar, and, when the 
bottom is smoking hot and covered with little 
brown globules, drop in your thin slices of ham, 
turn them over quickly, and when thoroughly 
hot lift them out on a platter. Drop a little 
lard and butter on the fryings left in the pan 
and, when very hot, turn in some milk or 
cream. Serve for gravy with the slices. 

Carrots, turnips, parsnips, cabbages or 
potatoes are deliciously flavored when boiled 
with the ham bone. 

After the ham was boiled and skinned, it 
weighed ten pounds. I then removed three- 
quarters of a pound of sliced fat. This is the 
record by meals of its service: 

Wednesday: Noon; fed five persons and 

treated two kittens. 

Friday: Breakfast, three persons. (Bit- 
terly cold, so gave the postman two ham 
sandwiches and a cup of hot coffee.) 
Dinner, seven hungry persons. Platter 
filled up three times. 

Saturday: Breakfast, four persons. Treated 
the puppy. Sliced off three-quarters 
pound for son to take home with him, 
and it furnished lunch for three persons 
and breakfast for two. 

Sunday: Breakfast, three persons. 

Monday: Breakfast, two persons. 
sandwiches for one. 

Tuesday: Breakfast, three persons. Cooked 
half of ham bone with parsnips. Puppy 
delighted with bone which weighed three- 
eighths of apound. Made sandwiches for 
two persons. Lunch, two persons. Supper, 
one person. Seasoned hominy with ham fat. 

Wednesday: Breakfast, three persons. 
Supper, one person. 

Thursday: boiled remaining bone with 
cabbage and had enough meat left to 
feed three persons. Puppy had one- 
quarter pound of bone for his supper. 

The shortenings realized from the fryings 
measured three-quarters of a cup, and the 
weight of the meat less shrinkage, fat, and bone 
was eight and five-eighths pounds. Forty- 
eight meals were served from the sliced ham, 
and the cost of the meat per meal came to 
five and one-quarter cents per person. 


Lunch, 





What Can You 
Call an Outfit 
Like This? 


You might call it a steamer — but it’s a sauce-pot 

as well. 

You couldn’t call it simply an aluminum sauce-pot— 

because it’s also a sterilizer—and five or six other things. 
The only correct name would be the Aladdin Sauce-pot-Bake-pan—Colander-— 
Preserver— Roaster—Steamer—Berlin-pot. 
For short we have had to call it the Aladdin Steamer-Sauce-pot (with the Berlin 
cover)—and the Aladdin Steamer-Sauce-pot and Sterilizer (with the Bake- 
pan cover). 
Whether it has the Berlin or the Bake-pan cover it does the work of a half- 
dozen ordinary utensils. Either cover fits both upper and lower vessels. _ 
With the Bake-pan cover and special wire rack it’s a bottle sterilizer and a 
pasteurizer, too. It’s just the thing for making baby’s food germ proof—or for 
sterilizing the nursing bottles.. (Bottles are sold with rack). 
You can use it as a deep bake-pan or as a colander or a preserver. Besides it’s 
a perfect round roaster with no equal for making pot roasts. 
When you have dinner to get, the Aladdin Steamer Sauce-pot cooks it all for you. 
You can fricassee the chicken below while you steam potatoes and dumplings above 
—or you can cook meat and potatoes above while you stew corn, peas, or beans below. 
It will last almost forever too, this Aladdin Steamer Sauce-pot—because it’s 
built of dense even aluminum treated by special process. 
And like all the 300 Aladdin utensils, it has the big exclusive features that make 
cooking a pleasure—the seamless rounded corners where the dirt can’t collect, 
the big tight-curled beads that make the vessel hold its shape as long as you’ll 
use it, and countless other little touches which make Aladdin ware the practical 
aluminum kitchen ware for the practical housewife. 
If you want to know just how convenient cooking utensils can be, ask your 
hardware, house furnishing or department store to show you the Aladdin line 
—or write us for illustrated catalogue. 


Aladdin Aluminum 


The Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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epidemic of contagious diseases, physicians 
shoud be called in all cases where the symp- 
toms are any of these which accompany 
diseases of this character. Thus the danger of 
allowing the child to go too long without 
medical attention would be avoided. It should 
also be provided that no druggist should be 
allowed to sell these home remedies except at 
a figure which should be prescribed by the 
association to cover the expense of preparation 
and handling and a reasonable profit. These 
preparations should also be copyrighted so 
that they could nct be used under other names 
and peddled as secret remedies. Thus the 
interests of the home and of the medical profes- 
sion would be mutually secured, the health of 
the child conserved, and the housewife freed 
from the present burden of buying one thou- 





Insist on this package 


It is already steam cooked. 
Serve it from the package 
© with cream and sugar, with 
a cereals or fruits. Users call 
it “the convenient bran.” 


Kelloge’s 
* Bran 


(COOKED) 


Keep well with this delightful Bran. 


“Insist on green package with red seals.” 
better grocers. 


The Kellogg Food Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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take care to make all else subordinate to the 
main idea—which is, a room for rest. 

To be sure, what is sauce for the goose is 
not always sauce for the’ gander, and-your 
way of making a restful room may be very 
different from mine, but nevertheless, on certain 
fundamentals we must agree. For instance, 
on the matter of a quiet background, which 
prescribes plain, or at least neutral, walls, and 
includes, please remember, the floor; on the 
balanced arrangement of furniture, since this 
is necessary to any sense of repose; on the 
elimination of superfluous and “fussy” things 
for the same reason, and the placement of use- 
ful and decorative objects on tables, dressers, 
and the like in such a manner that the real 
function of the piece of furniture is not in any 
way obscured; finally, on the choice of a color- 
scheme in so far as it must be governed by the 
size and location of the particular room, aside 
from a personal preference for yellow or pink 
or blue. These essentials for any and every 
well-furnished bedroom are not open to per- 
sonal whim. They are governed by common 
sense and by the same principles of color and 
choice and arrangement which we have dis- 
cussed at length in previous articles as neces- 
sary in cther rooms, and which one can not 
escape in even this most intimate of them all. 












The Best Bread 
Is Home-Made With 


Entire 
Wheat Flour 















Because wheat contains 
all the chemical elements 
required for the building up of 
every part of the human body, 
and in their correct proportion, this long established, 
fine flour of the entire wheat comes the nearest to 
being nature's perfect food, since it is the product of 
hard, glutenous spring wheat, unadulterated and 

‘ound fine, after removing metely the outer, woody 
es of bran from the kernel. 


Send for FREE Booklet 
of Recipes, includin: 
our Prize Recipe for 
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Regarding the Details of Finishing 
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Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will seck it, eat 
it, die outdoors. Easier quicker, 
A cleaner way. Large size 25c, small 
| size léc, All druggists or direct 


« prepaid. 






FOR example, take the rooms shown in our 

photographs, which you must admit differ 
as widely as can be; yet, though the means of 
interpreting the simple principles of a well- 
furnished bedroom are here so strikingly dis- 
similar, this common formula, could you see 
four sides of each room, would apply to them 
all: a background scheme worked out by the 
good old recipe which calls for middle-value 




































es rx | walls, a lighter ceiling, and a darker floor; 
Tot : . . 
Ohio. andwater | 2 Plain carpet or large rug where design is 








bugs use Rat 
Ris-Kit Paste 
—the new Poison 
in the Tube—25e. 


DOMES OF SILENCE 
* For Beds and Furniture 


Saveyour rugs, carpets, floors. Make yourbedsglide 
softly, smoothly, silently over any kind of flooring, 


used in the hangings; a fine reserve in the 
display of pictures and the smaller decorative 
things; the placing of all articles of furniture 
where each logically belongs by reason of its 
intended use; and, finally, plain or severely 
paneled walls running the gamut of cream, 
old ivory, putty, gray, and neutral tones. 
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pictures. This is even true to some extent 
of the paneled wall, which, while decidedly 
the most decorative of any treatment, imposes 
its limitations, and, unless you intend respect- 
fully to observe them, it is wiser to stick to 
plain paper and paint. The bureau which 
protrudes on either side beyond the paneled 
space where it stands, and the chiffonier, tall 
and narrow, framed by a large wide panel 
where the architect doubtless intended the 






corners. 






POULTRY PAPER i:24.3°0° 
periodical, u 
to-date; tells 
all you want to know about care and man- 
ment of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOOATE, Dept. 221 Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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The Motkher’s Medicine-Chest 


(Concluded from page 58) 


sand different things, the composition of which 
is unknown, and the action of which is prob- 
lematical. 

Until the leading schools of medicine suggest 
a better one, my medicine-chest will consist 
of the following. Remedies: Quinin, milk of 
magnesia, hydrogen peroxid, bicarbonate of 
soda, lime water (must be kept corked), aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia and peppermint 
water. Gargles: Dobell’s Solution (contains 
sodium borate, sodium bicarbonate, carbolic 
acid, and glycerin), antiseptic tablets (contain 
sodium borate, sodium bicarbonate, eucalyptol, 
thymol, menthol, and oil of wintergreen); 
emollient spray (contains menthol and cam- 
phor, 10 grains each; oil of eucalyptus, 20 
minims, refined petroleum (liquid petrolatum), 
2 fluid ounces. 


in Bedrooms 


(Continued from page 49) 


bed should stand, are distressing results of the 
hit-or-miss plan of furnishing commonly seen, 
now that paneling has become the fashion for 
all sorts and conditions of rooms because 
it yields such beautiful effects in the hands 
of one who knows how. 

Another point on which all but one of our 
rooms agree is the furniture necessary for the 
bedroom ideal; yet in only one do we find the 
conventional “bedroom suite.”” A room made 
up of individual pieces harmoniously assembled 
is so much more interesting than that in which 
everything to the bedside table and chair has 
been built after one design, bought at the same 
time, sold for a lump price; so many pieces 
for so many dollars, and there you are—with 
all the bother of hunting for things that ‘‘go 
together” taken off your hands! A very ex- 
cellent plan for hotels, but hardly for the woman 
who would make for herself an unusual room. 
So in many beautiful bedrooms today we find 
various types of old-fashioned chests and cab- 
inets from English, French, Colonial, and even 
Italian periods taking the place of the stereo- 
typed bureau and chiffonier; console-tables, 
console-commodes, and charming little low-boys 
doing duty as dressing-tables; quaint or odd 
little bedside tables a thousand miles removed 
from the regulation somno of the manufac- 
tured suite, and in most bedrooms of well- 
furnished homes today you will see the toilet- 
mirrors either standing on top of the bureau 
and other pieces, or hanging on the wall above, 
rather than attached to the furniture itself. 
Before Victorian designers and American man- 
ufacturers introduced their various atrocities 
and novelties of a generation back, this was 
the customary plan, and even a cursory glance 
over the accompanying photographs is convinc- 
ing argument that the small dressing-glass 
charmingly framed, and supplemented by a 
long mirror panel inset in some door, or the 
separate cheval-glass, is a wise return to the 
fashions of other days. 

But to go back to bedroom essentials: these, 
as conceived by the modern decorator and the 
up-to-date home-maker, must include, in ad- 
dition to common necessities, attractive and 
adequate lights by the dressing-table; a prac- 
tical, well-appointed writing-table or -desk— 
preferably the former, unless the latter be 
roomy and solidly built—and some provision 
for the forty winks by day or an occasional 
hour en déshabille. So we find the chaise 
longue at the foot of the bed, or in some 
pleasant corner—any comfortable sofa in a 
slip-cover will suffice—and in many rooms the 
more spacious Jit de respos, or day-bed, which, 
under its sometimes deceptive cover of chints 
or silk, is usually a regular mattress on regular 
bed-springs. In a room which ordinarily 
accommodates only one person, but mus! 
sometimes take care (Concluded on page 184) 





of the Borden 
Standard, sealed in 
an air-tight, germ- 
proof container, 
with nothing added 
and from -which 
nothing is removed 
but water. 


If you haven't yet 
learned to use this de- 
licious, rich milk, you 
are missing a delight- 
ful satisfaction that 
you are really entitled 
to enjoy. 


Borden’s Evapor- 
ated Milk is produced 
by the originators of 
condensed milk with 
60 years’ experience 
as milk specialists. 


To get the best re- 
sults, dilute Borden’s 
Evaporated milk with 
water to such consist- 
ency or richness you 
may desire for the 
purpose you intend 
using it. 


-APORATED 


No matter how 
far from the great 
dairying sections 
you are, you can 
have pure, clean 
Borden’s Milk at 


your service. 


Diluted with an 
equal amount of water 
it makes a rich fluid 
milk for cooking or 
drinking purposes, or 
for fruits, berries or 
cereals. It may be 
used undiluted in 
coffee, tea, chocolate 
or cocoa. 

It adds an appe- 
tizing richness to all 
dishes or cooking in 
which it is used. 


Send for our Recipe 
Book, which shows 


many ways for using 


Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk. 


ILK 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


New York 


Established 1857 “Leaders of Quality’’ 
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; Y 
Highest Awards at the Paris 
Expositiop, 1900 


HOWARD'S 
Mayonnaise 


* SALAD 
DRESSING 


An appet izing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. - If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
yea neve ever used return it and get your money 

ack. 


Made with Pure Italian Olive Oil 


J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill 


HN SL 


makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific _Exposition. 





First Aid to a Good Complexion 


a 
YANOCO 
COMPLEXION BRUSH 


Used morning and night, with pure soap, and after motor- 
ing. takes the dust from the pores, gives the face just the 
kind of massage which helps the circulation to build up a 


beautiful skin. Brush has waterproof back of Yanoco 
Ivory, featherlike bristles, just stiff enough to give the 
delicate friction that brings the bloom of beauty. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you, we 
will upon receipt of 50c postpaid; or in a Yanoco Ivory 
box for 75c postpaid. Send for circular which tells all 
about the care of the complexion. 

Agents wanted everywhere for Yanoco Ivory toilet acces- 
sories, Write us for beautiful catalog of Yanoco Ivory ar- 
ticles.cailed ‘“Beauty ina Boudoir."’ Address Department F. 


YANOCO IVORY COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 


uM tet at AM 


The Right School for the Boy 


or the Girl can be selected by the aid of the 
Fifth, Edition of the Register of Endorsed 
Schools and Summer Camps. A copy will be 
sent upon request, without charge. 


Write us as to the kind of school desired, ap- 
“proximate location, age of pupil, expenses to be 
incurred, etc., and we shall be glad to suggest 
suitable schools. 


Director, The School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


RRP BT A RN 
rTi 
“Home-Making, the New Profession” 
is a 100-page handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study domes- 


téc-science courses; food, health, housekeeping, nursing, 
dressmaking, etc. For home- makers, for teachers and 


reparing for well-paid tio 
Kwciicak SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St, CHCAGD, ML 
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| array. 
| charm of your bedroom will instantly vanish 
| should a single detail become so obtrusive as 
| to be 
| entire picture fmust form a harmonious set- 
| ting for the most important part of the room, 
| which is you. 


| of the bedrooms of 
gained for themselves individual distinction is in 


| Indeed, 





Personality 


in Bedrooms 


(Concluded from page 182) 


of an overnight guest, the day-bed becomes 
aaparticularly practical as well as attractive 
addition, and for the small apartment-house 


| bedroom which opens directly into the dining- 


or living-room, or for any other room and 


| purpose where the cumbersome folding-bed 
| was once thought a boon, the new-old day-bed 


is a far happier choice. Finally we must 
see to it that every bedroom has at least 


| one comfortably upholstered chair, preferably 


in chints, possibly in taffeta, perhaps in just a 


| slip-cover of some washable stuff, and perhaps 


a big willow armchair generously cushioned 
Incidentally, a little 
“slipper chair” is a joy in these days of 
| high-laced boots. 


Good Taste vs. Faddishness 


DESPITE the fact, then, that only certain 


kinds of furniture have any place whatever 

in a bedroom, and that, broadly speaking, these 
pieces must be more or less of the same nature 
in all bedrooms, and despite the peculiar lim- 
itations imposed in each case by consideration 
of convenience and architects’ plans, or 
mistakes, there are still endless opportunites in 
the selection and assembling of bedroom fur- 
nishings to infuse a room with personality if 
you will, to make your bedroom so out-of-the- 
ordinary that one who enters can never forget it, 
yet this without doing a single faddish or 
freakish thing or making any radical departure 
from the recognized precepts of good taste. 
The personal touch by which you can make 
this room seem to be a very part of you is also 
shown in its minor decorations; in the pictures 
you have hung on the walls; yes, and in those 
empty wall-spaces where you have refrained 


| from hanging things which are of small conse- 


quence or out of sympathy with the room; in the 
choice of toilet articles and the discretion with 
which you limit the number of them displayed; 
in the choice and arrangement of flowers; 
briefly, in an endless number of little ways can 


| this individual note be struck which shall make 


the room your very own. If perchance you have 


| various things of sentimental value—souvenirs 


of travel, photographs of friends, and other 
intimate belongings which you feel you must 
have around you—a good plan is to build a 
set of book-shelves clear across one end of 
the room, or two sets of shelves in balanced 
composition, and on top of these display 
your treasures in measured number and orderly 
But remember at every turn that the 


” and in this case the 


“out of the picture, 


It is not merely your privilege 
but your duty to make your own bedroom a 


| becoming back ground for yourself. 


One way not yet mentioned by which several 
our illustrations have 


the charming lines of their beds. And this is as 
it should be, since the bed, by reason of being 
the most important of its furnishings, is the 


| one piece of furniture about which a bedroom- 


scheme ought to be built. As far back as the 
Renaissance we find the master craftsmen ex- 
pending more time and skill upon the bed than 
upon any other single piece of furniture. 
the evolution of the bed from its 
earliest form, a mattress laid upon cords 
stretched over a wooden framework, through 
the days when it reached the height of its 
magnificence in the sumptuous bedsteads of 
Italy and France with their gorgeous hangings 
and silk embroidered coverlets, forms one of 


| the most romantic chapters in the whole 
| history of furniture. 


And so, if for decora- 
tive purposes we desire a draped bed today, 
we have it, but we make the drapery, whether 
from a tester or a high canopy, in such a way 
that—especially inan age of vacuum cleaners 
—it is perfectly compatible with hygiene. 


But for most of us, and for most rooms, the 
more simple the bed the better; and in this 
light what could be more charming than the 
gracefully low French beds of the eighteenth 
century with which the modern decorator often 
solves the problem of the small room? If the 
bed is to stand lengthwise against a side-wall, 
the head- and foot-boards will be of the same 
height, or the head-board will be a trifle higher 
than the foot if the bed is to stand out in the 
room. Sometimes we see the foot-board 
dispensed with altogether in the beautiful little 
oak beds often designed especially for early- 
English rooms in place of one of the massive 
beds of the period, that, like the great four- 
posters of our own Colonial days, were not 
intended for rooms of average present- 
day size. 

In our American love of a ‘stunning, big 
bedroom” we are apt to overlook the distinct 
advantages of dividing the same amount 
of space into a bedroom suite; into a series 
of units comprising a sitting-room, or boudoir, 
the sleeping-room proper, and a dressing-room, 
with, of course, the bath beyond. It sounds 
so much more luxurious, does it not, than 
merely a “bedroom and bath”? And it is. 
But the point Hes in the fact that this luxury is 
rather a matter of thoughtful planning in the 
first place than of much increased expense, or 
perhaps, of very simple remodeling when one 
has already a large room. For the dressing- 
room need not be more than the little cabinet 
de toilette familiar to all who have traveled in 
France; hardly larger, indeed, than a good- 
sized closet, so only that it will afford a window, 
space for the dressing-table and chair, built-in 
shelves and compartments, if not enough room 
for separate pieces of furniture, to hold all 
the frills and frippery of one’s wardrobe, with, 
perhaps, the door utilized for the long dressing- 
glass. Think of the comfort of opening your 
windows wide as you please on a cold winter 
night with the sweet assurance that, when the 
morrow comes, you may step into your warm, 
cozy dressing-room! 

And as for the boudoir, it need not at all 
imply the sort of dainty, luxurious furnishing 
that the name commonly suggests—unless 
you wish it so. The idea of the room is simply 
that of an intimate, private sitting-room, and 
as such it should express you in your every-day 
life; it may be the chosen place for confidential 
talks with your children, and again for intimate 
chats with intimate friends; if much of your 
time is taken up with club duties, charitable 
or public affairs, it becomes a kind of home- 
office where you attend to your telephoning 
and daily mail. In any event it is a room not 
only for personal belongings. but also one which 
admits of many furnishings and uses that the 
bedroom does not, while the latter may then 
be reserved exclusively for the bedstead and 
a very few accessories. 


Remembering the Men-folks 


T is even possible that the man who shares 

his wife’s bedroom would welcome the idea 
of a small adjoining room for his own; neither 
a “study” nor a “den,” as the terms go, but 
just a little retreat where he may carry all 
those interesting things irrelevantly looked 
upon by the rest of the household as “junk,” 
and where he can have tables and chairs and 
a desk precisely as he wants them. It may be 
difficult to remember that the personality oi 
another is of as much importance as our own, 
but in furnishing the bedrooms of other mem- 
bers of the family it is well to keep this in 
mind. Even in the guest-room—where, oi 
course, lies a woman’s opportunity to try out 
some cherished scheme to which she dared not 
commit herself in her own room—we will 
strive, not only to surprise our friends with 
some distinctive plan of furnishing, but also to 
show that we know where to efface self so that 
our guest may find opportunity for his or her 
own personality to expand. 





: The Home of . 
PORK PERFECTION 


OU have heard a great deal of the “Home of 


Pork Perfection” in which Hormel’s famous 
Dairy Brand is prepared. 


And—here it is—that famous “home-like” factory! In these 
country surroundings far from the crowded packing, centers, in 
this celebrated dairy section of the Northwest. Here from 
choice, youn}, porkers, is prepared every pound of the meat 
known to fastidious housewives everywhere as the famous 


HORMELS 


* 
“Gye Pork Products 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Pork Sausage is that sausage with Uncle 
Sam’s OK—and you know what that means! So good, so clean 
and pure that we not only welcome but invite inspection. 


The flavor is delicate yet with the unmistakable tang, and the 
spiced sweetness suggests herbs from an old-fashioned garden. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon comes to you fresh from 
“dreen pastures,” in delicious, uniform slices, just the right 
blend of cherry red and fine creamy fat. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Ham and Bacon (whole and in the flitch) com- 
bine the country ideals of cleanliness and purity with the latest and 
most approved modern science in food preparation. 

If your Quality Store cannot supply you send us your dealer's name 
and we will send you our booklet, “Dainty Ways of Serving,” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. Dept. B, Austin, Minn, 


The name “Hormel s Dairy Brand" on a carton of Sausage or 
Sliced Bacon, on a Ham or Flitch of Bacon—is your certificate 
of QUALITY. Look for it when you buy Pork Products, 
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Make Your Fall Draperies 
of this Unfadable “KAPOCK” 


gob your home an added touch of daintiness not 
possible with usual silks. “KAPOCK” Fabrics 
are beautifully soft and silky in texture, and charm- 
ing in their varied patterns and colorings. Use them 
in sunny places, wash them when necessary—they 
never fade in sun or water. Made in a large variety 
of attractive shades to harmonize with any decora- 
tion. “KAPOCK” is not a worm silk, it is an in- 
dustrial achievement. 


my REGISTERED . 
NOY A WORM SILK 


These “KAPOCK” Fabrics cost less per yard than ordinary fadable silks. 
Double width. Edging to match. Be sure to look for the basting thread 
(trade-mark) in the edges of the genuine. To properly appreciate the beauty 
and value of “KAPOCK”? see it at your department store or interior decorators. 
Liberal samples sent at the 
request of your dealer 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
DEPT. E PHILADELPHIA 
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Togo. Protects...Her Hero 
(Continued from page 5 3) 


compile. “More insults delivered to my door! 
Marmaduke, Marmaduke!’ 

“Yes, dolling!”’ He said it. 

“You heard those?” she angulize. 

“Honey Jug,” he amputate. “Maybe Hon, 
McNutty keep different time from ours.”’ 

“Clocks have nothing to do by this,”’ she 
snarrel. ‘Hon. McNutty have said rudeness 
at me. How darest he?” 

“How darest you?”’ say Hon. Marmaduke, 

“What you say does not chop any ice,” 
holla Hon. McNutty. “Your wife are an un- 
reasonable.” 

“You heard it?” she shreech. ‘‘Marma- 
duke, save me!” 

“T do!” he yellup, making up-jump to stat- 
uary of that enlarged iced man. My blood 
was full of freeze to see how Mr Boss went 
forward with his medium size. 

“Accept those!” he holla, while stroking 
Hon. Ice so hashly to chin-jaw that he was 
surprised. In more moments excited en- 
tanglement arrived. Hon. McNutty uplifted 
Hon. Marm by strangulation of collar, nipped 
ice-tongs to seat of his coat and commence jig- 
dancing in circles while swinging my valuable 
gentleman quite dangerously. 

“T come!” I holla, making military rush 
forward with angry coal-scottle in hand. At 
those instant Hon. Icer were lifting Hon. 
Marmaduke by leg-ankle, attempting to drag 
him seperate. With thunder-quickness, I sneek 
behind Hon. McNutty where his feet was. 
There I set Hon. Coal Scottle. Then rapidly 
like electricity I give back-pull to Iceman sus- 
penders. He stogger. His rearward feet col- 
lide to coal-scottle. 


With messed bumps peculiar to earthquakes 
falling into dynamite, down come that swollen 
gentleman. Filatly he stumbled to ground, 
while Hon. Marmaduke held him momentarily. 

Hastily I elope to Kitchen. Yes. ‘There 
was dish-pan containing forks amidst soap- 
water. With these I enrush outward to yard. 
I pour wet water containing forks immediately 
upon top head of Hon. Iceman. 

“Gugg!’’ he say that. After those speech 
he layed silently. 

“Sir,” holla Hon. Marmaduke, arising up- 
ward and placing footwear to chest of down- 
fallen giant. “You promise not do so some 
more?” 

“Do which?” commute him where he layed. 

“Not sure,” say Marmaduke. “But will 
you promise?” 

“Confidentially,” subb Hon. McNutty while 
he limp away in Gen. Direction of law-suit. 

While he evaporate, Hon. Mrs make a faint- 
away on top of her husband. 

“My Hero!” she marmer soonly. 

“Dolling!” he shuggle. ‘You hurt by any 
injury?” 

“Ah no,” she swoop. “I so happy to think 
My Hero are enabled to defeat nonstrosities 
all alonesome without human help!” 

“T learned to be brave in a gymnasium,” 
he gollup while looking lengthwise to porch 
where I stood soothing my wounded nose and 
wondering why I could not be Hero also. 

Pretty soonly Hon. Marmaduke make 
sneak-step in there. “Togo,” he pronounce, 
“‘here 58.” He hand out. 

“For housework accomplished?” I narrate. 

“Of surely yes,” he divuldge. “You helped 
clean out Iceman. For this I received praise, 
you received dark-eye-smash. Women are 
thusly unfair. Howeverly Hon. Love. Wife say 
she now admire my Hero qualities so much 
that next Satday she expect me fight Grocer, 
Butcher, and Coal Heev.” 

“Husbands is like any other breed of do- 
mesticated servant,” I snuggest. ‘They 
must keep up reputation or lose job.” 

He leave me uprooted. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hasuimura Toco. 
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~~ Pineapple Ice 


INEAPPLE ice cream is a delicious, refreshing and whole- 
some dessert and is very easy to make with Crushed or Grated 


Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. You can buy the crushed or grated 
in cans at your grocer’s just as you have always bought sliced Hawaiian Canned 
Pineapple. All the unequalled flavor of the fully ripened fruit is retained. 


 Hawatian:--Pineapple 
Crushed or Grated 


may also be used for ices, sherbets, sundaes, shortcake, pies, salads and 
in dozens of other attractive ways. Try these recipes: 


Pineapple Heat one quart.of cream in a double boiler until scalding hot, melt in one scant cup of sugar and when cold 
ce Cream add a teaspoon of vanilla, turn into an ice cream freezer and when partly frozen add one cup of Grated or 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple which has been flavored with a tablespoon of lemon juice and 2 tablespoons of orange 
juice and sweetened to taste. 
Pineapple Make a rich biscuit slightly sweetened and bake in two parts as a round cake fully an inch thick. 
Shortcake If the latter, split while hot and butter. For the filling use Crushed Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. 
Before filling, drain off the surplus juice and use it aie 
with whipped cream as a sauce. . > 








Pineapple Drain off the juice of 2 cups of Hawaiian 
Salad Crushed Pineapple, heat to boiling and 
add two tablespoons lemon juice and half the con- 
tents of a box of gelatine soaked in cold water; 
then strain and when nearly cold, stir in the 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and turn into indi- 
vidual molds. Serve on lettuce leaves garnished 
with mayonaise and cherries or strawberries. 


Your Grocer mere oc Grated Havveiian 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS, 
Garland Building, Chicago 
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was established in Norwich on December 17, 1810, 
when J. G. W. Trumbull was authorized to under- 
write insurance for the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. This agency at Norwich, through direct 
and continuous succession, is still writing Hartford 
Insurance. A few struggling states have developed 
into a great nation, and the Hartford has grown to 
an organization with agents at every important point 
in the United States offering to property owners the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life in- 
surance. For over a century Hartford losses have 
been fairly and promptly paid. That is why the 
Hartford has maintained for many years a position 
of supremacy in the amount of fire insurance written | 
in the United States. Are. you fully insured? Look | 
over the list below and check the forms of insurance 
which interest you. 


Ask your agent or broker. to get you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we will 
tell you the name and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars, 


Boy 


al 






The Hartford Accident and 


.) The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
y Indemnity Co. 





S to All Grades 








| School Lunches Adapted 





(Continued from page 86) 


Provide an abundance of simply cooked 
meats for the child of high-school age. As much 
as possible this should be done in the morning 
since the luncheon is necessarily a sandwich 
meal. A rare steak or chop should be used 
often and eggs only occasionally. Meat three 
times a day, excluding pork and veal, and 
provided it is of good quality and simply 
cooked, is not too much for this period of 
growth. For some little-understood reason 
nerve-tissues respond most rapidly to an 
abundance of animal protein, and a generous 
allowance of meat may prevent a nervous 
breakdown. In later adult life this should be 
very appreciably cut down, to twice or, for 
sedentary workers, once a day. 





LUNCHEONS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Monday 
Corn Soup Mandalay Sandwiches 


Orange Frosted Plain Cake 


Tuesday 


Cold Sliced Chicken Olives 
Graham Bread and Butter Sandwich 

Plain Blanc-Mange in Cup J 

Coco 


Chocolate Cake 


a ‘ednesday 


_ , Tomato Soup 
Ham Biscuits 


Sweet Pickles 
Caramel Cup Custard > 


Sweet Crackers 
Thursday 
_ Roast Beef Sandwiches 
Tapioca Cream Salted Nuts 
Coco 
Friday 
Salmon Salad 


Raisin and Nut Sandwiches (whole-wheat 
Grapes Sugar Snaps 


bread) 


Mandalay Sandwich—To acupful of chopped 
beef add one tablespoonful of Mandalay 
sauce, one tablespoonful melted butter, mixed 
to a paste. Spread between thin slices of 
bread. 

Chicken Sandwich—Select slices of cold 
chicken, sprinkle with salt, and wrap in waxed- 
paper. 

Ham Biscuits—Take recipe for baking- 
powder biscuits, roll to 14-inch thickness, cut 
into rounds. Spread half of them with minced 
ham moistened with melted butter and seas- 
oned with minced parsley, onion, and paprika. 
Cover with the remainder of the rounds and 
bake in a hot oven. Wrap in waxed-paper. 

Cheese Paste Sandwich—To a cupful of 


| ground cheese add a little paprika sauce, olive- 


oil, onion-juice, and chopped parsley. Mix 
well before using. Spread between thin slices 
of bread (white or rye). 

Salmon Salad—Pick apart with a fork half 
a cupful of salmon, add to it one-quarter of a 
cupful finely cut celery. Season with boiled 
or mayonnaise salad dressing. Put in glass jar 
Garnish with hard-cooked egg. 

Raisin and Nut Sandwich—Put equal 
parts of seeded raisins and nut-meats through 
a food chopper. Moisten with lemon-juice. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service DepartmentG-10), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Spread between buttered slices of whole-wheat 
bread. 

Bacon Sandwich—Fry some bacon crisp, 
crush it, and mix it with a little mayonnaise. 


Use it for sandwich-filling between white 
bread slices. The salty taste appeals to 
children. 


Tea Cakes—Take two tablespoonfuls of 
rich milk or cream and a few drvps of whatever 








* Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent to the name and 
address written on margin of this coupon. 
| 
Fire Motor Cycle a a a | Sprinkler Leakage 
Accident Burglary _| Hail _| Marine 
Health Sslepes’s Liability — | Golfer’s Policy |_| Breeders and Exhibitors 
Auto Liability Workmen’s Compensation _| Parcel Post j_| Tractor | 
~| Auto Collision Bonding | Rent |" | Salesmen’s Samples 
Auto Theft Elevator ~ | Merchandise in Transit |") Registered Mail 
Auto Fire Plate Glass = —_ b nas Transit i ee, and Occupancy 
Ba Race Horse _| Live Stoc Zz osion 
— Live Stock Mortality 
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flavoring is preferred, mix in enough powdered 
sugar to make a paste too thick to run, spread 
this between graham crackers and cut them, 
making two sandwiches out of each two crackers 
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Flavor-Go 


a That Pass the Supreme Test 


Pie And the Morris Supreme Test—realizing Nelson Morris’ own ideals of food quality — 
nixed insists on FLAVOR! Morris Tested Foods must taste beyond compare. Learn what 
3 of this extra flavor means to you. 
hee. Tomorrow serve this breakfast — money can buy no better: Morris Supreme Ham 
or Bacon—the choicest selection—juicy, tender, with perfect balance of lean and fat, 

xing- delicately cured and appetizing. The platter crowned with fresh, delicious Supreme 
— Eggs. Light, snowy biscuits, made with Morris Whiteleaf Brand Lard and spread 
ele with Supreme Creamery Butter or pure Marigold Margarine. The man who wrote 
ike about “the poetry of ham-and-eggs” knew Morris Supreme quality. 

and 
il of 
live- 

Mix 
lices 

= include palate surprises, luncheon inspirations. SupremeCanned Meats, with the flavor in 
iled —incomparably good and wholesome; Supreme French Olive Oil—choicest imported— 
jar. og the clear, first pressing—wonderful for salad-dressings! Supreme Evaporated Milk —and 
“al many other “joy-of-eating” products. And all conform mgidly to the critical Supreme 
ugh Test. The Morris standard is your protection. 

te Write for our new Book. Read the interesting story of the Morris Supreme Test tell- 
. ing how it insures that Morris Foods are different—better. Also contains a choice 
SP, collection of recipes—some new—some old—all proved. Geta copy for your kitchen 
ew library. Mailed free. Address today: 

to 

of MorriXx(ompanY = Chicago, U.S. A. 
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} (Continued from page 73) 
eA Prints g “Bie Cop Print 5 
edici: 3 ley: 2: of the day is an absolute reform of the corsct 


“The finest of all 1 ducti f The best A P 
all color reproductions oc e best American art, reproduced in of a decade or so ago. Such a posture does it 


the Old Masters.’’—London Times. rich sepia tone, some in color. ‘ 
An American branch of the famous Medici : Recognized by the great artists as a hall-mark encourage that I can quote physical educators 


Society of Europe has just been  Scongeang It of good taste in pictures. Edwin A pees: who declare outright that, if it be correctly 
offers to lovers alee tia “IT could \ 
ly ge tn NE, cba fitted, it not only is harmless, but it actually 
nang eee eke aids and abets their cause. But on the 
and for gifts, the i i Uae "- strength of certain whispers now buzzing, 
great paintings ) passe or lev “lari 1. 
ge gaps a) Pit endfor I believe that the clarion call for prepared- 
Seapataced “iy : framing for ness should be sounded, and at once. Already 
color by the ‘ your own the figure is beginning to be “nipped in,’ 
finest of fine-art ij home.$1.25 as the corsetigre phrases it, and there is 
processes. + to $5.00 and hit : ~ pale 
upwards: no telling how far that process of nipping 
some at 50 if it be not itself nipped, will progress. A 
~~: moderate in-curve at the small of the back is 
Gis os ort normal, and a great improvement over the 
stores, or abnormal straight-back corset of a few seasons 
ype ago, which erased the lumbar curve and drove 
Illustrated Catalogue, practically a Handbook the chest to collapse. But a tendency moves 
of Anema Art, and have some sent you on so rapidly in the fashion market that it be- 
approval 3 ts . SS. < panies eae 
Pikeiee dill a-ttelies ° tilesin wea elt hooves woman to watch with an eagle eye and 
family daguerreotypes, tintypes and old faded not let commerce get past her dead-line. Put 
photographs reproduced privately in the Copley it up to yourselves—perhaps you have sui- 


Prints. They make unique gifts to your relatives. f : f 

: : ered vitally from corset-slavery > 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt Above picture, ANNIE LAURIE, by W. L. : ed s y f the i et la ve ot the 

of 25 cents (stamps). Taylor,copyright by The Curtis Pub.Co., and by past; will you let the abuse of tight lacing 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY, 143 Harcourt St., Boston J2KC CURTIS & CAMERON, 143 Harcourt St., Boston enslave your daughters and lay its punishment 
Salesroom, Pierce Building, Copley Square </ % Salesroom, Pierce Building, Copley "Square upon the generation of children which they are 


to bear? 


What the Too-Tight Corset Does 


OBSERVE what happens when any strong 

belt or girdle or corset clamps in a waist. 
Borrow your schoolgirl’s physiological chart and 
refresh your memory. There at the waist-line 
lies the liver, a spongy substance, yielding 
readily to pressure, easily crushed out of shape. 
Above it are the stomach, heart and lungs—all 
so compactly fitted that the instant there is a 


— Health and relief from constipation. pressure from below these begin to crowd 
against one another, and quarreling ensues. 


Medicine? No. Just eat, each day, a delicious bran muffin made from Below, the abdominal organs, all resenting 
pressure from above, all prepared to sue for 
e& a t damages if they are crowded down. -The mere 


Pillsbu 4 Ss act of breathing is interfered with. Ridiculous 
B r a ni as it seems, it is true that scientists used to be- 


aad 


“Nothing so 
good ever issued 
before,” says 
that authority in 
art criticism, The 
Burlington Mag- 
azine. The di 
rector of the 
National Gallery, London, says: “‘ For most 
practical purposes they are replicas of the 
originals.” 

Obtainable through the art stores cr sent 
on approval. . Prices $2 50, £5 00 and upwards 
Also special series of * Medici Miniatures” at 25 
and 50 cents. 





ae | ——41h 











lieve that women breathed naturally in the 
upper part of the chest alone, instead of 
throughout the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles as men do, never guessing that tight 
lacing was at the bottom of the difference. 
One of the awakeners to this mistake was 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, who examined the breathing 
Insist Upon Pillsbury’ Ps of a large number of women, among them the 
Yuma Indians, whose summer fashions de- 

If yourgrocercannot supply you, p<5@& Department G creed a short bark apron and a bustle of bark 
a oe: ee ee Fea Pi fi PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. strings—certainly a fair example of emancipa- 
and postage). é Minneapolis, Minnesota tion in dress. Among all such uncorseted 
* ES | women he found abdominal breathing, and he 

: pointed out that this serves to maintain a 
is wac Pac 1.@. Gen ealthb | healthy activity of circulation in the abdominal 
— organs, without which they would very possibly 

become congested. If both you and your 
daughter do not breathe all the way down, go 
and look at your pet cat lying outstretched oa 
the floor; watch her whole sleek furry body 


rise and fall in a slow rhythm of full breaths— 

The Terra and profit by her example. 
Dr. Anna M. Galbraith, who has worked for 
Cotta TILES a generation to educate women on hygiene in 


in roof of this handsome resi- dress, names as a “few” of the diseases caused 
dence of W. E. Naffke, Archi- by tight lacing: dyspepsia, intercostal neu- 
tect, Ottawa, Ont., are of the oie : ae Y “a 1 Saal 
attern known as the Imperial ralgia, congestion of the liver, or lungs, 21 
Senuh. (See detail more clear- heart-disease, ulcer of the stomach, floating 
ly shown in border of this advt-) kidneys, prolapsus uteri, and diseases of the 
Tiles for roofing afford the only ’ oaeliiaits acasenatiene have 
perfect shelter. _Leak-proof, nervous system. Physicians everywhere have 
moisture-proof and absolutely agreed that the damage done to those organs 
mearee. cs ong po ee pertaining to the functions of womanhood is 
s 0 
am eee” ° unspeakable. Not only may girlhood he “¥ : 
be harmed, and great suffering caused, 
Our illustrated booklet, «The Roof ; 
Beautiful,” in colors, sent free to any motherhood may pay a heav y penalty 
en ramon Look at these facts. Then look at the girl 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. of today. She is as unbound, as free as a 
Manufacturers of 
Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles prancing colt in a pasture, every organ in - 
General O ffices: % p re 
1113-28 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, HI. supple young body as shapely as the Lo 
made it and in the exquisitely adjusted posi- 
tion in which it belongs. And then say 
whether it’s worth the fight to keep that bo: ly 
asitis. Thismoment (Continued on page 102) 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the right amount of roughage 
to exercise the intestines, and promote normal bowel activity. Then 
too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury package, produces 
a breakfast muffin that is really delicious! Don’t doubt it—try it— 
forget medicine —use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and bid good bye to 


constipation. 
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Yes, Youll Like Them 


Sunshine Biscuits in their great 
variety of popular shapes and 
flavors are daily pleasing thou- 
sands of biscuit lovers. 


Whatever your need for good 
biscuits — buy Sunshine Biscuits. No better 
biscuits baked —no variety so great. 

That you may know their perfect crisp- 
ness and delicious flavors, we'll send you the 


Sunshine Revelation Box 


merely for the cost of mailing (10c) and 
your dealer’s name. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


806 Thomson Avenue L. I. C., New York 


Biscuits 


HYDROX 


Rich chocolate wafers enclosing de- 
lightful spread of sweetened cream. 
Appropriate for occasions simple and 
elaborate. Sold in tins or by the 
pound, at your dealer’s. 
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one of the loveliest chiffon velvets, worth five dollars 
per yard,were sold at one dollar and a quarter, and 
Velutina worth two dollars per yard were sold for 
five dollars—we’d still buy Velutina in preference 
to the chiffon velvet, whenever draping and tailor- 
ing qualities were important.” 


Velutina —The Velvet of Fashion 


combines the beauty and lustre of chiffon velvet with the 
draping and tailoring qualities of broadcloth; which explains 
its unquestioned leadership since its introduction in 1885. 























To make certain that you are buying Velutina, look for the name stamped on the selvage. 
At department and dry goods stores throughout the country. 







Cuts and small wounds may 
be protected against in- 
fection by promptly using 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 








Buse LOOK FOR THE RED PLUG-IT PREVENTS SLIPPIN 


safety and 
economy. 
No dirt- 
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Today’s Schoolgirl] 
(Continued from page 190) 


of fashion is a crucial one, and the womci of 
the present period will make history if they 
can hold the forts they have thus far taken, 

The corset of the day may make trouble un- 
less it is correctly fitted. Its chief virtue lies 
in its looseness throughout the upper portion, 
giving perfect freedom to the organs, to breath- 
ing, and circulation. But this is true only if it 
fits; otherwise it may cause pressure at some 
unexpected place. Another virtue is its low or 
“girdle” top, leaving the breast unrestricted, 
This is particularly important in the case of the 
girl, as there should be no restraint of growth, 
Incidentally, a woman at any age should re- 
member that these tissues are delicate and 
must never be irritated by pressure or chafing, 
One of the causes named in the list of cancer 
warnings is irritation from a corset. 

It is found that the firm in-drawing toward 
the bottom of the corset tends to give that up- 
lift of the abdominal muscles which is actually 
helpful in cases where they are weak. Below 
the line of the hips, says Miss Jessie Bancroft of 
the American Posture League, the corset may 
be snug; for there the pressure is upward. 
However, Miss Maud March, instructor in 
physical education at Teachers’ College, calls 
attention to the fact that excessive tightness 
in this region is harmful, as it may check mus- 
cular activity. 

Now, to sum up. If possible keep your grow- 
ing girl from wearing any corset. For children, 
the corset-waist illustrated in the April, 1915, 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which was 
designed by a great orthopedic surgeon, can be 
had up to age sixteen, and nothing could be 
better. There is no need of a corset until the 
girl or woman becomes so mature of figure that 
she feels the need of it for a certain restraint of 
appearance. Then, when that time comes, the 
corset should be so soft of cloth and flexible of 
boning that it will permit full freedom to 
dance, run, skate, play tennis, /ive, in the fullest 
sense. It should be fitted to the individual, 
should stop below the breast, should be drawn 
snugly only below the hips and even there with 
caution. Dr. Goldberger suggests that it be 
put on while lying down. This position mechan- 
ically adjusts the parts of the body so that 
they are as they should be, from the instant 
when the first hook is snapped. The corset 
which perfectly fulfils every requirement is 
still to be found, as far as I can discover in con- 
sulting many authorities; one which is illus- 
trated does much, however, to fulfil the 
demands of hygiene. It is so supple and 
lightly boned it may be fairly wrung in the 
hands without injuring it. Also, the front 
lacing makes it absolutely impossible for the 
corset to be laced in around the waist. 


Concerning Upper Garments 


E have now come to the upper garments, 
and here enter the big problems of weight 
adjustment and posture. When you stop to 
realize that the American Posture League, a 
national organization of orthopedic surgeons, 
other medical practitioners, physical trainers, 
and educators has brought its brains and skill 
to bear on the modeling of just one boy’s suit 
which shall favor right posture, you begin to 
grasp the immense significance of the move- 
ment toward correctly balanced dress 
Once you have established in your mind the 
principle that no weight should fall from the 
waist-line, you will abolish all tight belts and 
bands from your growing girl’s wardrobe. At 
first glance, this may look rather revolutionary. 
But remember that, in a lesser way, the belt 
which is drawn close about the waist does the 
same harm as a tight corset. The point being 
that pressure is downward upon the abdomen, 
instead of upward, as it ought to be. The skirt, 
hanging heavily from such a belt, drags upon 
the abdomen, causes a dangerous sagging p0s- 
ture, and trouble begins. The one piece dress, 
with weight falling from the shoulders, is the 
solution of the problem, (Confined on page 194) 
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re tha (py, 2 tS y " is the most exquisite 
=e A of all toilet soaps 
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fulles * 

dual ©, "4 Use Pears’ after motoring or 

draw ; ET, WY Pe 5: 

eth . Wi <thtaSN outdoor sports—after shaving or 

an C£ZzZ- SB train travel. | No matter how sen- 

o that . Ya e. ° ’ > 

nota YWtjZZz : sitive your skin, Pears’ Soap gives 

corset OF Jog ; = a . . 

ent is jy A= 3 a clean, soft, healthy feeling that is 

illus most refreshing. 

a Pears’ Unscented Toilet Soap ; 

in the A delightful soap, without added _per- i ? 

“front fume. Its pleasant, natural odor is Pears’ 1s the purest soap known 

yr the ae by many to scented soap vis to the art of soap making; it is 
ge a eR Re faults sides len delicaniciiles 

nents, Pears’ Glycerine Toilet Soap | 

iy + tenneparens —— yee pid Why use ordinary soap when you 

oP scented, very refreshing and soothing to ; . 

bee sensitive skins................. TAs may have Pears’ at so small a price 
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ty SEND 4c FOR TRIAL CAKE 

nove- 


For a generous trial size cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send 
ihe your address and 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to Walter 
: Janvier, United States Agent, 429 Canal Street, New York City. 


: A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 
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Standard 
since 1865 


Snow-white, of a unique, firm, extra smooth weave, 
and extra strong because bleached in pure artesian well 


water. The best hotels and hospitals use PEQUOT be- 


cause of the way they stand daily laundering. Plainly 
marked in inches for torn size. Be sure to get them 
big enough. We recommend either 72 x99 or 81x99 
inches for single, and 90x 99 inches for double beds. 
Longer, if you want to turn them down. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 


The Amico Kitchen Refuse Can* 


Convenient— Odor-proof—Saves Time and Steps 


Cold, wintry days are coming. Don’t risk injury to your health by leaving a 
heated room and carrying refuse in rain or wind toa distant garbage can. 


Delivered to your home for $1.50 re 

Send us $1.50 and we will deliver, or will have the nearest dealer deliver, /|F 
an Amico Refuse Can to your home. | 

Keep it under your kitchen sink. Its tight fitting lid makes it fly- \y 

roof and odor-proof. A big help in inclement weather, as refuse can be 

ept enclosed several days with no apparent evidence of its presence. | 
haped so that contents can be expelled without banging or slamming, 


and refuse cannot touch the hands. ity 
Made of non-corrosive metal. Like the Amico Broiler Plate and the | 
Amico Sink Protecting Dish Pan, it is built to last a lifetime. 


25c additional West of the Missouri River 
AMMIDON & CO., 31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. * 


“The forty-year-old house.’ 






























Better, easier cleaning 


Fuller brushes are shaped to reach the nooks and corners 
that other brushes can’t get into. They cost less because 
they last longer—bristles are gripped in twisted-wire 
back andcan’tcomeout. Your money back if you wantit. 








Twisted-wire 
back 


SANITARY BRUSHES 


ONE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. A FEW SUGGESTIONS: 


No. 10. Fuller Wonder Mop, No. 61. Fuller Sanitary 
chemically treated $1.25 Pipe Brush—36 in. long.$ .25 

No.11. Fuller Wonder No. 62. Fuller Sanitary 
Duster, will not scatter Radiator Brush — 36 in. 





















EES See ae : long.....--. 0-2-2 eee -40 
N ek ul Ss it sad No. 80. Fuller Sanitary 
ee eee Sate ary Manicure cr Nail Brush.. .35 
Bow! Brush, improved. ce ae No. 103. Fuller Friction 0 
No. 41. Fuller Sanitary Shower Bath Brush... 3.25 yp 
Cloth Brush, grey....... No. 105. Fuller Patented 
No. 43. Fuller Sanitary Sanitary Tooth Brush, 
Hat brush, white........ -75 detachable ..... -40 4 Fuller 
(Prices above are for east of the Mississippi only) A Brush 
Company 


Look for the Fuller Trade Mark on the handle. SP Gntiehone. 

















Fuller Sanitary o* pe amen has not oe a a rg Please send me 
ew . 1.1 out and maii the coupon for booklet which gives your booklet 
Bih-workiing Grech prices and descriptions of all Fuller Brushes. Pa 
rag — water asses Name 
rae uate ese | Fuller Brush Co. ,¢% 
and thoroughly HARTFORD, CONN. @ Address.. 
Openly roee Will Distribution Stations: 
t any faucet. Rock Island, Ill. e 
$2 by mail San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. .@ + +s eee eer cece ce reweeeeccens 








Specialty salesmen please check here <2 — 
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(Continued from page 102) 





replacing the shirtwaist and separate skirt 
which almost invariably lead to a tightening 
of belts bringing the weight where it should 
never fall, and, incidentally, is not becom- 
ing. A little ingenuity makes this plan 
perfectly feasible. If a middy-blouse is de- 
sired, the skirt may hang from a light un- 
derwaist. Base the arrangement of under- 
wear upon the same principle. Miss Lillian 
Drew, instructor in corrective gymnastics 
in Teachers’ College, considers the corset- 
waist, from the side buttons of which hangs a 
pair of bloomers, a most satisfactory type of 
underwear for the girl in her teens. Bloomers 
are largely replacing the petticoat nowadays, 
cotton in summer, wool in winter, and they 
encourage freedom of outdoor exercise. Any 





combinations which achieve the shoulder- 
weight result, such as combined petticoat and 
corset-cover, are built upon the right founda- 
tion. Where it is not feasible for the shoulder 
to bear a weight, this may be transferred to 
the hips (mind you, not the waist) by shaping 
a loose belt which follows a line across the lower 
part of the back, thence sloping downward 
toward the front so that the weight comes 
upon the bony structure of the hips, the large 
pelvic bone. A hose supporter, for one thing, 
may follow this line. By the time this article 
reaches print the American Posture League 
expects to have on the market its own hose 
supporter, a belt designed on the basis of 
proper weight support. It will solve the prob- 
lem of garters where no corset is worn, for, as 
every one knows, the round garter is pernicious, 
impeding citculation; and garters may 
do harm by straining downward from the 


| shoulders. 





So the details of your daughter’s wardrobe 
may be safely worked out to fit individual 
needs, once the conception is grasped that no 
weight should fall from the waist; that as far 
as possible it should be transferred to the 
shoulders; that where it is not so transferred it 
should follow the drooping line at the hips 


Placing the Weight 


THis distribution of weight has been care- 
fully considered in selecting the models 
illustrated with this article, and it is to be 
seen at first glance that they conform to the 
rules of hygiene. Yet they are attractive 
enough to please any young girl, and so teach 
her early that beauty and wholesomeness are 
really ‘one and the same, if good taste and 
common sense are used in combination. 

Miss March lays emphasis on the fact that 
the weight should be distributed as evenly as 
possible across the shoulders, and if it is heavier 
at any point, that point should be the inner 
portion of the shoulders. This is the reason. 
The shoulder has at its outer extremity a mov- 
able point; feel your own. This is easily 
pushed forward, or depressed, and if the weight 
of the dress lies upon it, one gets the result of 
drooping or round shoulders. Remove that 
weight, and the shoulders come up as bravely 
as a grenadier’s. 

Avoid all tightness, tugging, or straining 
across the breast. Many a garment which is 
neither tight enough nor heavy enough to 
force the body out of correct posture accom- 
plishes this result by suggestion. Watch your- 
self in the mirror, and you will realize the sig- 
nificance of this. Don an old-fashioned cos- 
tume with soft fichu low over the shoulders, 
and at once they will take on the drooping line 
so universally “feminine” in a past period. 
Put on one of the recent blouses cut with long, 
curving back and short front; immediately 
you find yourself bending over, your chest 
sinking in. ‘The débutante slouch,” which 
we have fortunately outlived, was largely a 
result of suggestion in dress. Miss Drew com- 
ments on the carriage of the neck in this con- 
nection; the coat collar built very high at the 
back, perhaps abetted by a knot of hair and a 


| huge bow; tends to (Concluded on page 199) 
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™ Jewel Base Burner 









































— Buy Your Stove This Fall, During po tip 
sore BN Wide JEWELSTOVE Saleh ee 









Remember that the 
. stoves offered you 
in this great Na- 
tion-wide Sale are 
genuine Jewel 


Take advantage of this new selling plan that makes possible the 
biggest stove values ever offered. A plan that gives you the benefit 
of vast production—hence low manufacturing costs—reduced selling expense 


because 8,000 dealers join together to make this great sale a nation-wide event— 
lower distributing charges because of co-operative buying on a large scale. All these money sav- 
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Stoves made by the : ng 7 ; . rhs 1 tony 
i ing features enable you to secure a stove of known value and national reputation right in your 
hs yd oo own town. You can see your stove before you buy--examine it and select the one best adapted wide Sale dealers all 
‘i —— to your needs and then have it placed in your home free from delay, breakage or annoyances of over the country 
stove plant in the any kind. Z re 
world. For more will have these “‘spe- 
cial value stoves’ 


than 50 years the 
high quality of 
Jewel stoves has 
been known the 


on sale—you can 
pick and choose to 
your heart’s con- 


How This New Plan Makes “‘Special Values” Possible 


aN, SR ED SNS 
Never before such a plan where you can secure such high quality—where you 
can get all the economical advantages of co-operative buying—never before has 






































































world over. We everybody co-operated in a widespread marketing idea so that all unnecessary selling expense tent. Special win- 
guarantee to you has been eliminated. Never before a plan that makes it so easy for you to buy—to get what you dow displays, bulle- 
that every stove want without delay or annoyance—with sure satisfaction. _And why is this possible?—it’s simple tine ond looal 

laced le will enough—a sane and sensible plan based on the manufacturing of stoves on a large scale—building = fad 
P oe rn greater quantities than ever before—this big production has lowered manufacturing costs, cut the paper advertising 
represent In every expensive corners and saved a large amount of money. will identify the au- 
detail the same high Brews / 


8,000 Dealers Giving This Sale 




























quality and high : 
; town. 
ag fos —e There’s one in almost every town ne 
Ww esta , ; : : : 
se Bryn Think of it, this vast army of dealers all over the country have united with us to If you expect to buy 
a steel range, a cast 


lished a reputation 
for Jewel stoves as 
being the best that 
Money can buy. 


The Jewel trade- 
mark illustrated 
at the top of this 
advertisement is 
on every Jewel 

stove. Be sure it 
is on the stove: 
you buy. 


take advantage of quantity manufacturing and quantity buying. They quickly 
appreciated the opportunity of giving their customers bigger and better values. They have taken 
this enormous output and placed it before the great stove buying public. 

This means that selling and distributing costs have been substantially lowered—and the sum 
total of these various items amounts to a considerable saving on each stove—a saving that is 
passed along to you, giving you the biggest possible value in the stove you buy. 


Send Coupon Today For “Free”’ Advance Information 


You will be interested to know how the Nation-wide Jewel Stove Sale 


makes “‘better stove values” possible,—how Jewel Stoves are made from 
Kemi-Test Iron, a special iron produced only by the Jewel foundries, that withstands a 
breaking strain of over 2400 lbs. to the square inch,—how Jewel stoves are built to 
save fuel and possess many special and exclusive features—why they outlast 
ordinary stoves and prove the best investment you can make. Write for this 
advance information—we’ll be glad to send it,—it incurs no obligation to 
buy. Every stove buyer should have the facts about Jewel Stoves and 
this Nation-wide Jewel Stove sale plan. Mailcoupon or post card now. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


The largest stove plant 
in the worl 


Detroit, Chicago 














range, gas range, 
cook stove, base 
burner, hot blast, 
soft coal stove, oak 
heater—in fact any 
stove for cooking or 
















































DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 

I would like to know the full facts about the Nation-Wide 
Jewel Stove Sale. Please send me complete details and 
FREE advance information. 


cihihiteiaaiiiien Deke 













Name— 




















\ Address- i 
Jewel Cast Range : Jewel Steel Range 
Town— : . a 
" ._ cs _ 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Vlumber ai 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


GENTLEMAN'S AND LADY’S FALL FASHIONS 
From Vol. I, No. 1 





Harper’s Bazar has en- 
tered its Fiftieth Year. 
It is the only woman's 
magazine of fashions 
and society in America 
that can look back upon 
a half century of life. 


To celebrate the occa- 
sion, Harper’s Bazar 
has prepared the largest 
and finest issue of its 
whole career—the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary 
Number, now ready. 


There are reprints of 
the quaint old fashions 
that appeared when 
every belle of the Six- 
ties planned her frocks 
upon the models in 
Harper's Bazar. There 
is a host of attrac- 
tive new features—-so- 
ciety articles and pic- 
tures, interesting fiction, 
the new Autumn fash- 
ions from the best 
makers, and a remark- 
able group of special 
advertisements from 
, the best shops in this 
country. Tosecure this 
splendid Number, go to 
your news dealer today 
—or, if you prefer, 
accept this 


Special Anniversary Invitation 


Tear off this coupon, sign your name and 














address, and mail it to Harper’s Bazar at 
once. Send no money, unless convenient. 
You will receive the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number by return mail, and after it, month 
by month, the seven big Winter and Spring 
issues that will follow. 


If you prefer, pin a $2 bill to the coupon 
before you mail it. You will receive the same 
eight big numbers—October until May— 
and we will add, with our compliments, the 
September Fall Fashions Number, now ready 
for you, making nine months of Harper’s 
But be sure to 
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Bazar instead of eight. 
use the coupon at once; our supply of the 
September Number is limited, and advance 

orders for 


; the great October Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number have been so 
numerous that we may not be able to 


\ send it to you, unless you use the 


coupon at once. . 








Today’s Schoolgirl 


(Concluded from page 194) 





push the head forward. Make it a rule that 
every garment your daughter wears shall be 
so modeled as to suggest to her a fine, free, 
gallant, erect carriage of her whole body. 

Footwear is so vast and important a topic, 
and especially for the girl who “pines’’ for 
Louis XVI heels—and will be sorry all her 
life if she gets her heart’s desire—that it has 
already been treated in an article all its own in 
this magazine for June, 1915. 


Wraps and Rubbers 


WORD on the subject of wraps. Wool is 

naturally the material for cold weather. 
But bear in mind that a heavy close-woven 
cloak is less warm than a lighter-weight more 
loosely woven garment worn with a sweater 
as this combination permits more air to enter. 
Very heavy garments are fatiguing, too, and 
keep the girl from exercising. Let the throat be 
reasonably covered with scarf or fur when nec- 
essary, but not bundled in mild weather. This 
makes it oversensitive. Plant in your daugh- 
ter’s habit-patch the custom of throwing back 
wraps the moment she enters a warm room. 
Be sure that she is provided with a good rain- 
coat to withstand all the varieties of weather 
which she ought to face with a high heart and 
a laugh. Insist upon storm rubbers in very 
wet weather, sandals in mildly wet weather. 
She won’t like to wear them, but unless her 
boots are waterproof, she will need them. 
Wet and cold feet are a menace to any one, and 
ten times a menace to the girl. 

Extreme fashions, shifting year by year, al- 
ways present some absurdity which the girl at 
this whimsical age finds most alluring. One 
year it is gauze hosiery in midwinter, extending 
a cordial invitation to bronchitis. Again it 
may be French heels, tilting the entire body 
out of poise. It is often the veil, always more 
or less harmful, for the eyes are ever struggling 
to focus on the mesh, or, worse, the flower or 
polka-dot. Moreover, the veil has a vicious 
habit of clinging lovingly to all manner of 
germs. Not long ago it was the stock collar, 
worn like an old-time Puritan punishment, 
distorting the neck. It is for you to lead your 
daughter to see beauty in proportion, beauty 
in texture, beauty in color, beauty in simplic- 
ity, beauty in modesty. Lead her to despise 
precocious coquetry in dress as unlovely. 
Mr. John W. Lumbard, superintendent of 
schools at White Plains, New York, has been re- 


| ported as saying: “‘ The dress of the daughter in 
p ying 


the school reflects the taste of the home, usually 
the mother’s taste.’”’ Pause long enough to 
digest that observation. And pausing, re- 
member the deep-seated wisdom of one Mrs. 
Ruggles in “The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” 
when she exclaimed: “‘If folks would only say, 
‘Oh, children will be children;’ but they won’t 
They'll say ‘Land o’ Goodness, who fetched 
them children up?’ ” 

One word more. 
alive young person begs ecstatically: 
I’ve been planning the /ove-li-est dress! Please 
let me have Mrs. Threadneedle make it!”’ let it 
be your desire to carry out her wish as far as 
possible. There’s no better development for 
her imagination than such designing—under 
your wise guidance. 


When this very-much- 
“Ce 











and need the world over. It is to be had in cast iron, 

steel and porcelain construction, 

The best stove merchant in your town is now displaying a line - 
of Duplex-ALCAZAR Ranges in the type best fitted to the ra , 
need of your section. 

Write us for Descriptive Literature. Gladly sent on request 


State whether interested in Gas or Oli Type Send your name 
and we will for- 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. descriptive iter 


Duplex-ALCAZAR Style No. 318 362 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, upliftingj—a story of manhood 


WHEN 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 
While the pages are crowded with the thrilling, 
incidents that belon?, to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the 


stirring, scenes the $reat, primitive and enduring, 
life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published— Popular Edition—1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World— Selling at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producing, Co.’s Premier Production of ‘The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


*Kiturery bem ther wil ive? Lhe Uncrowned King, Scher Sive 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


& THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
E. W. 


REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Favorites for 35 Years 
In all parts of the world, where good things are appreciated, Pin Money 
Pickles have ruled the favorites among relishes. They tickle th 
most sluggish appetite. 


They are made by a recipe famous for generations. Put up 
in many varieties. Try them today. If your grocer does not 
carry them, 

Send 10 cents for trial jar. 
Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Inc. 


Special proposition to dealers 


Richmond, Va. 


For Breakfast, Dinner, Lunch and Supper, 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is a valuable accessory. 
The original flavor of many dishes is improved 
and a piquancy 


added by its 
4 4: 7 


7 use. 
The only original Worcestershire Sauce 


Send postal for free kitchen hanger containing 
100 new recipes 


LEA & PERRINS, 229 West Street, New York City 


Poe 
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The Court of the 
Connoisseur 
(Continued from page 55) 
name “convent lace,” is often given to 

this very familiar style. 

| The second style in group one, is called 
| “darned-work” (punto ricamato), and was 
| made by darning designs on previously knotted 
| net. “Lacis” is the French name for darned 
; net. “Filet,” however, is the name selected 
| by those who have popularized it in the 
| many modern reproductions. 

The third style, “‘cut-work”’ (punto tagliato), 
| was made by cutting out places in linen and 
| filling in the spaces with needlework stitches. 

The fourth style in group one, is called 

“reticella,’ and was made like cut-work, 
except that all the linen is covered up in the 
process and so entirely disappears. The edges 
| are whipped over and over, and needle-point 
stitches are lightly and decoratively used. 
Three stitches were employed in making 
| “reticella,” buttonhole stitch (a), an in-and- 
| out stitch (b), and an over-and-over stitch (c). 


Finally, instead of using any sort of a 
foundation, loose threads were arranged on a 
| parchment pattern and were worked over with 
ornamental stitches. Separate flowers made of 

| fabric and buttonholed around the edges were 
| introduced in the design, and the several parts 
| thus made were joined with needle and thread. 
In this early lace evolving from fabric lace, 
| the three stitches were used that had been 
| applied in cut-work. Later, two stitches were 
discarded, and only buttonhole stitches used. 


| Group 2—Needle-point Laces: 

Gros point de (Raised Venetian point- 
Venise lace) 

Point plat de (Flat Venetian point- 
Venise lace) 

Coralline point (Coralline point-lace) 

Rose point (Rose point-lace) 

Point a réseau (Grounded point-lace) 


After the discovery was made that laces 
did not necessarily depend on fabric for 
foundation, lace-workers very quickly learned 
to elaborate the ornaments they made with 
needlework stitches. They stuffed and padded 
these ornaments, fitted them together in 
mosaic fashion, and fastened them where they 
touched. This style of needle-point lace was 
called ‘‘gros point de Venise.” 

Later, designs were made without being 
raised, the separate ornaments were not placed 
as close together, the connecting stitches were 
lengthened out into bars (brides), and were 
worked over with buttonhole stitches. To this 
style the name “point plat” or Venetian flat 
point was then given. 


When Dreams Were Woven In 


AS the lace-makers became more and more 

familiar with their task they began to take 
liberties with it, and to dream ideas into their 
work. A light and airy style developed which 
was called “coralline point.” The fishermaid 


| of Venice is said to have copied in lace, bits 0! 


coral and seaweed brought to her by her sailor 
lover, and the woven dream of the absent one 
gave charm and individuality to the new style 
of lace. Later examples of “coralline point” 
are strewn with tiny flowers and leaf forms. 
| Finally, the connecting bars or brides were 
| enriched with picots made of bullion and 
| buttonhole stitches, and they became almost 
| more significant and important than the design. 
| When small roses were worked in relief all 
| over the lace, the fourth style was given birth, 
and “rose point” has been a favorite with all 
lace lovers everywhere. (Continued on page 200) 
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For delicious, digestible fried foods, use 


«Wesson Oil 


Try it for frying fish, oysters, croquettes, doughnuts and potatoes. It 
makes a Can. 1, golden brown crust as wholesome as it is appetizing. 


Wesson Oil stands a high temperature without smoking. This 
allows food to become thoroughly cooked, without developing 
the fatty acids which destroy flavors and are difficult to digest. 


For Salads and Shortening 


Wesson Oil is delightful for salads and is a very economical 
and satisfactory shortening for cakes, hot breads and pastry. 


eee 6M delicious recipes for plain and fancy dressings, sauces, 


(35 cents, west of Denver) and we ond other good things to eat, are given in the Wesson Oil 


will see that you are supplied with 


Ww 
He a osson Oil is packed only in cans, Library, which we will send you on request without charge. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co., 120 Broadway, New~York 
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Shirt for Babies 


Sizes for 

any age from 

birth. Made in 

cotton, wool and 

silk; in merino (half wool); in silk and pure 
wool. Prices from 25cup. Union suits 
in cotton, merino and all wool, 75c and up. 


“The cold winds do blow and we shall 
have snow,” but the baby clad in a 
Rubens Shirt can safely brave winter’s 
cold and stormy weather. 


For this ‘‘Safety First’’ shirt is double- 
thick over the chest and stomach, where 
little babies most need protection. Can be 


adjusted to the exact fit; there are no teasing 


buttons. 


This ‘“‘Rubens”’ is not a new style shirt. 
Twenty million of America’s babies have 
worn it in the last 22 years. We have never 
been able, during these years, to improve the 
first design. The ‘“‘Rubens” is the perfect 
baby shirt. Sold everywhere. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 358 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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HOWARD 


2 AOE 


DUSTLESS-DUSTER 


var 


The original and only ‘‘No Oil to Soil” 


DUST MOP 


The Howard is the only chemically treated ‘‘no- 
oil’ dust mop made. It does not soil or injure the 
finest rugs or wood work. You can wash it in hot 
water and soap repeatedly. No other treatment 
needed. The Howard dustless dusters are standard 
in schools and in U. S. government buildings. 
Twenty other styles of dustiess dusters to meet 
every home requirement. Sold everywhere. 


Howard Dustless 
Duster Co. 


261G Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE 


Send postal for 
sample duster 
and book on 
dusting. 








Beautiful snow white 









moisture. 


rigid. Mouse proof. 


way. Lasts indefinitely. 


Dest. “A” 
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finish. All surfaces glass- 
smooth. As easy to clean 
as a china dish. Will not 
absorb grease, odors or 
Absolutely sanitary. Can- 
not warp, shrink or swell. 
Enamel will not chip. 
All possible conveniences. Unexcelled in every 
Write for folder. 
McCLERNAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
122 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Yellow Label 


Witt's Can and Pail 


° ° 
This is what 

° 

it means: 
DURABILITY. Made of 
heavy galvanized rust- 
proof steel, with deep cor- 
Trugations that are 29 
times stronger than plain 


steel. Witt’s outlasts two 
ordinary cans. 
SANITATION. Special tight fitting lid seals can as 
effectually as vault. Odorsand garbage kept in—flies 
and dogs kept out. Always neat. 
Three sizes each of can and pail. Write for booklet and name of 
Witt Dealer in your town. Learn what others think of the Witt. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. C, C ncinnati, O. 








baked enamel 


Perfectly 
















‘The Court of the 


Connoisseur 
(Continued from page 198) 


“Grounded” or mesh needle- point laces 
were made later than the other styles of point 
lace in Italy, and the mesh (a réseau) itself, 
is thought to have developed in France. 


Group 3—Bobbin-Laces: 

Bobbin-lace made with twisted threads 

Bobbin-lace made with plaited threads 

Tape-lace 

Bobbin-lace a brides 

Bobbin-lace a réseau 

The interlacing and twisting of threads has 
resulted in varying methods in different coun- 
tries. Threads wound on little bones and on 
pieces of lead were thrown by deft fingers in 
such a way as to construct patterns of con- 
trasting open and close structure. In Brussels 
bobbin-laces were made to perfection, and the 
workers became so skilful that they ceased 
making simple peasant laces and developed 
the style of making separate ornaments with 
bobbins, like large floral sprays, and flowers 
and leaves in close imitation in design of the 
needle-point laces of Italy. These separate 
ornaments were made on a parchment pattern 
and connected with bobbin-bars. This method 
of making the solid parts of the design sepa- 
rately was peculiar to Brussels, but was later 
copied in other places. 

The name “duchesse”’ was given in the not 
long ago past to the Brussels lace in which the 
disconnected designs that were made sepa- 
rate’'y were joined with connecting bars, and 
in which bobbin-made meshes did not appear. 
When joined with mesh bobbin-work to make 
a net ground between the designs made with 
bobbins, the lace is called Brussels lace and 
not duchesse. The needle-point mesh was 
| sometimes used instead of bobbin-work, and 
| later all the bobbin-spray designs were made 
in needlework stitches, and Brussels point-lace 
resulted. Sometimes both bobbin and needle- 
point work are found in Flemish work. 

Before lace was made, heavy gold braid 
and very narrow loom fabrics were used to 
trim robes of state. These braids and trim- 
mings were called “‘gimps,” and it is interesting 
to note that when a linen braid was made with 
bobbins, it took the name of “‘gimp.” Laces 
made of braid and tape-like designs were 
called gimp- or tape-laces. “‘Guipure,” or 
gimp-lace, developed with astonishing rap- 
idity, from this time on. 








Laces of Many Lands 

HE early Genoese tape-laces were made on 
the cushion, and not by the use of previ- 
ously madetape. The braid designs were formed 
on the pattern. However curved and intricate 
the pattern was, the tape design followed it 
perfectly, with no laps or joinings made by 
cutting. Bruges copies of early Genoese lace 
showed braid made separately and turned 
and twisted into designs. The gimp-laces of 
Italy were copied in Russia when Peter the 
Great took skilled workers to his capitol. A 
vigorous style developed there of making 
ornate braids so that “Russian Guipure”’ is 
entirely different from the laces that originally 

inspired its manufacture. 

In Milanese laces there is noticeable a greater 
refinement of pattern than in Genoese. Very 
often old pieces are so much like old Valen- 
ciennes lace that it is necessary to study the 
mesh in order to see how it differs from it. 
In Milanese lace the pattern is made first with 
bobbins on the pillow, and afterward the mesh 
is worked all around the pattern with bobbins; 
it follows all the curves and angles of the 
design. In Valenciennes lace the design and 
mesh are worked right across the lace. The 
mesh looks very differently in Milanese lace, 
and the eye soon becomes trained to its 
peculiarities. In museum catalogs Milanese 
bobbin-lace is frequently called “point de 
Milan,” though it is bobbin-made throughout. 
The lace of Milan marks the height of 
refinement in the (Concluded on page 202) 
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rap- Velvo-Tone 


alg : gives wood-work the 
furniture up-to-date. ' new hand-rubbed effect. 


es UCAS Velvo-Tone Finish stands entirely alone in the field of wood 
med finishes. No other product stains the wood, varnishes it and gives 

it the hand-rubbed effect in one application as Velvo-Tone does. 
It takes the place of expensive hand rubbing in producing the new soft, 
velvety finish now so much in demand; ‘and it combines in one simple 
operation what was formerly three jobs for the expert. 


d it 


_ A Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish will give your woodwork and furniture the same 
king soft, dull effect which is found on the best finished woodwork and highest 
priced furniture. The cost is very moderate. You can do the work your- 
~ = self; it does not require an expert’s skill to use it. Send for a card 
ater a a4 showing the beautiful shades in which it is made. 


Jery - 
le n- Learn how wonderful Velvo-Tone Finish is. Try it on some piece of 
the furniture that has the old high polish. Then you will want Velvo- 
» it. Tone Finish on everything. Ask your dealer to supply you with Lucas 
vith Velvo-Tone Finish; or send us twenty-five cents for a can large 
resh enough to finish two chairs. 
ins; 
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“The Range with 
a Reputati 


One quality; many styles 


jon and sizes, with or without legs. 


9. 

“Don’t buy 
e e k 99 

a pig in a poke 
Benjamin Franklin thus 
warned his countrymen 
never to buy a. “a 

g 


fore they saw it. See 
the’safety first’’ of buying; 


the only sure way o 


ger 


ting exactly what you 
want and what will best 
fill your needs. 


When yousee the Majestic you will know why it 
bas won whole-hearted praise everywhere. 


The world-wide reputation of the Majestic is 
based on the practical, working results of 
Majestic quality:—perfect baking, longest life 
and most economical! service. Body of genuine 
charcoal iron withstands rust 8 times longer 
thansteel. Frames, top etc., of malleable iron, 
unbreakable metal that permits the joints to be 
cold-rivetted, so that they stay tight always, 
hold in the heat and maintain perfect baking 
temperature with balf as much fuel as other 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 156 St. Louis, Mo. 


| LITTLE CHEF 


(FINE-HERB) 


% Handy in the kitchen 
Gives a full, rich, delicate flavor 


And browns soups, meats, gravies, fish, poultry. 


SORCE 25¢ 


IN ALL EASTERN STATES 


Send us the name of your favorite store and 
tell us if it has ‘Little Chef’ and we will 


send you a 
SAMPLE 


FREE Amerie 


So that you can prove, in your own kitchen, 
what a handy help “Little Chef"’ is 


Write for your FREE sample today 


NEUMAN & SCHWIERS CO. 
18 Worth St. New York City 


POMPEIAN 


» OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


ranges use. Heavy asbestos boards reflect 
heat onto all sides, top and bottom of oven; 
all surfaces baked perfectly without ee 
The Majestic has many other important ad- 
vantages you should see, such as the famous 
one-piece, all-copper, 15-gallon water heater. 
You'll find it easy to sec the Majestic near you, 
for there is a Majestic dealer in nearly every 
county of 42 states. If you don’t know one 
near you, write us for his address. % 


Illustrates and describes eve 
Free Book: Majestic teature—ask for it, i 


AHO NAAM LE 


She made $100.00 in two 
months with our plan 


Mrs. Charles Loomis 
busy mother, but our Plan 
fits in so nicely she found it 
real easy to earn $100.00 
with it in two months. Hun- 
dreds of other women have 
done as well, and you can 
do it, too. Merely send for 
a copy of our big book, 
“What Others Have Done.” 
It is free for the asking. 
Mail a postal for it 
today. 
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OLIVE FLAVOR 
vs. OLIVE TASTE 


Cresca has a delicate yet positive olive flavor 
delightfully rich and mellow, far different from 
the flat olive faste. connoisseur distinguishe: 

it immediately. Dealers of the highest standing — 
* carry this olive oil and other Cresca table delights, 
Our illustrated recipe booklet offers unus- 
ual suggestions for special occasions. 
Sent on receipt of 2c postage. 


Cresca’ComPANY 
355 Greenwich St.- New York 


‘The Court of the 


| Connoisseur 
(Concluded from page 200) 


bobbin-laces of Italy. Insignia and monograms, 
with intricate floral and armorial designs, adorn 
it. It was made of thread carefully pre- 
pared and its appearance on royal garments 
and church vestments signified that choice 
had been made of the best materials ob- 
tainable. 

A feature of Italian bobbin-laces which is 
thought to have developed in Genoa, is called 
the “millet-seed” motif. In this the twists 
of the bobbin were made in such a way as to 
force the threads into the form of a grain of 
rice, wheat, or millet. This design placed 
in various ways was developed in Malta, and 
afterward all through the lace-making districts 
of France, in La Puy, and elsewhere. Finally, 
in modern so-called ‘‘Cluny”’ laces it has been 
used as a distinguishing feature. 

While the fifteen styles in the very broad 
classification given are sure to include all the 
laces, it is only as the greater includes the 
lesser, or as the whole embraces its parts. 
The evolution from these styles has produced 
vast numbers of laces the names of which are 
familiar to us: Valenciennes, Lierre, Mechlin, 
Chantilly, Bruges, Flemish, Argentan, Brus- 
sels, Point d’Alencon, Milan, Genoese, Point 
de Flanders, Point de Gaze, Point Argen- 
tan, Point d’Arguille, and many others, as 
well known to lovers of beautiful laces. 


How to Classify 


ARMED with a strong magnifying-glass, 

these few facts, and a bundle of inherited 
laces, the task of classifying them should not 
appal us. Take for example any kind of lace 
obtainable. Does it seem to have been 
made with many threads interlaced or twisted? 
Do the design and the ground seem to have 
been made at the same time, or do the flower 
parts seem to have been made by themselves, 
and then connected with bars or brides? 
Are the threads of the bars twisted, or do 
they seem to be made of buttonhole stitches 
with a needle? Do the flowers and leaves 
shown in the pattern appear to have been 
made with needle-stitches? 

If fully determined that the lace was made 
with bobbins, note whether the threads were 
twisted or plaited. If the former, the lace may 
be definitely placed in group 3, style one, in our 
classification. If convinced that the lace is 
needle-made throughout, we must determine 
to which of the five styles in group 2, it 
belongs. 

Is the design worked in high relief, or is it 
flat? Are the bars that join the various parts 
of the design plain buttonhole brides or 
are they heavily laden with decorative pi- 
cots ?. If a mesh ground surrounds the design, 
how is the mesh made? Does it consist of 
loose loops merely, or is an extra thread 
run at the bottom of each loop to reinforce 
it? The French “Alengon” mesh is made 
with extra thread, while the Brussels mesh 
is not. 

If the lace is a bobbin-lace, be careful to 
notice if there is a heavy thread or cordonnet 
around the design. Real Valenciennes lace has 
not the-cordonnet; Mechlin lace always has it. 
The toilé in old Brussels bobbin-lace has an 
openwork edge. The shape of the mesh must 
be noted in bobbin-laces. True Valenciennes 
mesh is diamond-shaped. Mechlin mesh is of 
hexagonal form. In modern laces these fea- 
tures are often interchanged. The cordonnet 
is found in some Brussels laces, and in some 
specimens the hexagon mesh entirely surrounds 
the Valenciennes designs. 

Study your laces, know what you possess, 
and a vasi interest as well as practical know!- 
edge will be open to you. If you are unable 
to classify your laces yourself; write to 
Churchill Ripley, care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, and ask for assistance. 
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You—Like Thousands of Other Women 


Have often wondered why some inventive genius had not built a machine 
that would get all the dirt, dust and lint from 
rugs and carpets. 

that used no expensive current. 

whose first cost was within your means. 

that was simple in construction and easy to 


operate. 
and was so light that it could be easily carried 


about. 
NOW you can get such a machine by asking your dealer for the 

























It cleans floors, rugs, etc., efficiently, 
quickly and easily. It‘can be used in 
any home. No wire to attach. No 
hose to drag about. No electric 
motor to get out of order. No 
expense for current. Fully 
guaranteed. 


Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. If you 
don’t know the deal- 
er nearest you, 
write us. IIlus- 
trated litera- 
ture on 
request. ¥ 
































Not an 
Electric 
Cleaner 































DEALERS: The Vital sells on sight. 
Write at once for sales plan, prices, 
etc. Our sales plan is new and 
different just as the Vital itself is 
new and different. 


The Bigsby-Rotary | Mig. Co. 
Cleveland, U. S. 


New ss <r 129-131 whe 3ist St. 
adison Sq. 3780 


Ry occ tiies 721 S: Olive St. 
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Drawing by Everett Shinn 
Copyright rors 
The Star Co. 


EARS ago Jack London wrote one of the 

most read and re-read stories ever written. 

It was about a dog that ran off and re- 
turned to a savage state. 


“Babette” is the story of men who became savages 
and a dog who stayed civilized. It is a story of the 
Great War, but from a new angle—the story of a new 
‘kind of hero—a red-cross dog. It will appear in 
the October issue of the 


American Sunday Magazine 


The biggest, most attractive and most interesting 
number ever issued by any Sunday Magazine. 

There are other exceptionally good stories in this issue 
that you surely want to read—especially is this true of 


“Nothing to Declare” 
by Detective Burns and George Jean Nathan 
Illustrated by Gerald Leake 
And, of course, there’s an exceptionally beautiful cover 
illustration called ‘‘Wireless,” in four colors, by Harrison 
Fisher, the recognized master of cover designs. 
Do not fail to get this big October number of the 


merican Sunday Magazine 


issued Sunday, October rst (October 8thon the Coast), asa 
part of the following great metropolitan Sunday papers: 


Chicago Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 


New York American 
Boston American 
Atlanta American 


Ask your newsdealer to-day to be sure and 
leave you the American or Examiner in- 
cluding the American Sunday Magazine. 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


HEN October is in the air, and the® 
days are crisp and cool, and fragrant 
with autumn, everybody begins to) 

look around for good times. And one of the 
things necessary to have a good time is money, 
Even the girl who has a good time’ withouf 
money can have twice as good a time with 
money, and if she already has a little money, 
she can have twice as good a time with twice 
as much money. So the big question for you 
and for me and for every person is, ‘‘ How can) 
we get it? How can we get more money?” ~ 
Well, there are ever so many ways to get 
money, but the nicest way I know of is the way 
Fortuna’s Daughters get it. In no time at all 
they earn enough to have ever so many good | 
times. Some of them made enough this spring: 
to go on summer vacations; some of them mad: © 
enough this summer to go to school and college; } 
and some of them are making enough this fall to 7 
buy all their Christmas presents. If you want 
to be one of these last, all you have to do is to 7 
join the club of Fortuna’s Daughters today. 
You do not need any business experience; | 
you get your experience as‘you go. You areat | 
no expense for equipment; everything is fur. ~ 
nished free. It doesn’t cost you a single cent 7 
to try it, but it does cost you money not to try 7 
it—the money you might have made. And it ® 
costs you money, too, every minute you delay ~ 
in joining the club; for it costs you time—and © 
time is money to Fortuna’s Daughters. Just 7 
as soon as you write to me I will! tell you how | 
to join the club and begin making money, % 
Many of Fortuna’s Daughters have made 7 
money the very day they got my letter of 7 
instruction about the club. Fe 
Not only do club-members make money, but 7 
they receive a gift of welcome to the club right 
off. Every member is given a lovely box of — 
correspondence-cards with her initial in gold 7 
just as soon as she is a member. Then a little” 
later she receives the club-emblem, a diamond 
pin set in gold. These gifts are absolutely free, 7 
and, indeed, giving them is the pleasantest part % 
of my work with the club-members, unless, 7 
perhaps, it is sending out the salary-checks % 
each month. Oh, yes, indeed, some of the mem- 
bers make enough to be paid in real salary- = 
checks by the month, and the proudest moment 
in many a girl’s life is the day she marches up = 
to the bank and cashes her check for the 
money she has earned herself—her very own 7 
money to spend any way she chooses, for no © 
matter how much money any girl has given to | 
her by her family, she wants some no one has © 
any claim on but herself. Also, many of | 
Fortuna’s Daughters are young married 
women who want little luxuries in house- 7 
furnishings, perhaps, that seem extravagant | 
if taken out of the family purse, but are quite 7 
within reason if paid for by “extra money.” 7 
If you want money, write to me; and if you | 
have some money and want more, write to me, | 
for in either case I am sure you and my money- 4 
making plan are looking for each other. My 7 
plan has helped many a girl to solve her little 7 
financial problems, and of all the many ways 7 
of making money, it seems the best suited to 
the young girls all over the country. Some 
of the members even make as much as $250 
in one month, and many of them make enough | 
for all sorts of pleasure trips and good times. 
Do not hesitate to write me frankly. Your 
letters will be treated with the utmost confi- 
dence, and no names will be allowed to go out | 
of the files of my office. So sit right down | 
now and write to me just as though I were a © 
personal friend you had known always. 
Yours very sincerely for more money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters — [00D 


HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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—and this Cocoa 
P= many other 


uses too ! 


“Run 


> 


—now that you know how delicious 
Runkel’s is as a “cooler” in summertime. 


—and now that you know how keen a 
zest a piping hot cup of Runkel’s gives to 
the meals in the cooler months. 


—why not find out for yourself how 
superior Runkel’s is in making puddings 
and cakes and icings—for which you used 
to have to cut up cakes of chocolate ? 


23-Cocoa 
—the COCOA with that “Chocolaty” Taste 


Countless housewives have! For Runkel’s, 
being so finely powdered, dissolves more 
easily and completely, carrying the FULL 


“chocolaty” taste straight to whatever is 


being made. 


There's a copy of the new Runkel “Book of Tasty 
Things” for you. It’s Free. It tells how to make 
many delicious things with the “Cocoa with that 
‘chocolaty’ taste.” Or—if your grocer hasn’t 
Runkel’s today—a family size trial will be sent 
on receipt of 10c and his name. Address 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, inc., 415 W. 30th St., New York 
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Gh ekasy Way 


to koast 


“av. 


OAST BEEF, loin of pork, leg of lamb, fish, chicken or turkey— all are served 


at your dinner table deliciously tender, full-flavored, brown and juicy when 


cooked in your kitchen in the celebrated “SAVORY” Roaster. 


Even the 


inexpensive cuts, long thought undesirable, come from your “SAVORY” 
tempting and nutritious—easily the equal in this particular of the primest and 
most expensive cuts roasted in the old-fashioned way. 

All the meat-goodness, all its health- and strength-giving qualities are 
saved by this inexpensive and ever-economical kitchen utensil. 


x SAVORY” Roaster 
Self -Basting—Self - Browning 


You do not have to face the fiery heat of the 
oven and baste frequently. You add no water 
when you roast in a “SAVORY.”  Flavor- 
laden steam formed from the meat juices them- 
selves, condenses and soaks into the meat. It 
cannot escape as in the old way, because the 


“SAVORY” cooking chamber is practically 


air-tight. 


Thus your meat is done to a turn and richly- 
browned—with every whit of nutriment and 
goodness preserved in the roast. 


“SAVE with a SAVORY!” 


* “SAVORY’”’ 
Double Boiler 


—the ‘‘Litile Sister of the Cele- 
brated SAVORY Roaster’’— 
cooks by steam, not water. Saves 
the flavor and nutriment of your 
fruits, vegetables: and cereals. 
Every “SAVORY” Roaster 
user will be doubly delighted 
with it. Guaranteed to give you 
perfect satisfaction. 


Thus you 


And, you will find that the “SAVORY” 
Roaster cooks your meats more quickly and 
more evenly than does an old-fashioned roaster. 
And because “SAVORY” Roasters are seamless, 
they are more easily cleaned than any other 
style roaster on the market. 


The “SAVORY” saves flavor and nutriment. 
It saves the high cost of high-priced cuts. And 
it saves much hard, hot work. Ask your dealer. 
“SAVORY Prize Recipe Book” free with each 
A gal Roaster and “SAVORY” Double 

iler. 


Thanksgiving Place Cards—Free 


If you are planning to have an old-fashioned home dinner, this Thanksgiving, 


send us your name, ad- 
dress and the number 
of guests you expect. 
In return we will send 
you daintil y-designed, 
beautifully -colored 

place cards for 

your table. 


Makers of Sheet Metal Utensils for the Home Since 1836 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


310 Republic St., 


1050 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. | 
& 


SAVORY 4 
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' | About Margarets carelessness 
—and her hair 









HIN our friend Margaretfound and pure pine-tar were working 


her pretty hair was falling, she — their gradual, certain benefit. 









told her friends about it. They were 





That is the story of Margaret; and 
if vou would learn how to overcome 
many of the troubles of the scalp and 
hair, write for our manual, ““Vhe Hair 
é and Scalp—Modern Care and Treat- 
and cleanse it regularly? et: ; 

, ment.” It is written ina clear-cut and 
Then they introduced Margaret to interesting way by a well-known New 
Packer’s Tar Soap. York physician and gives you depend- 
able advice which you can easily fol- 
low at home. [Free on request. 





unsympathetic. 







They said, “Margaret, my dear, 
how can a self-respecting scalp grow 
healthy hair if you won’t exercise 









After each shampoo her hair looked 









F silkier and softer. 
Here, however, is the point: You can hardly fail to benefit by 
Margaret kept up the habit of — regularshampooing with Packer’s Tar 
‘““Packer’s”’ and the tone of her hair Soap according to instructions. Send 
steadily improved. ‘The soothing oils 10oc for sample half cake. 





*“ PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines”’ 














Packer's Liquid Tar Soap cleanses the hair and scalp delightfully. 
Delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle, roc. 














THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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‘Never Use an Oily Greasy Polish 


: 
: 
i 
: 
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see A Evie Collacen icy: 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


‘The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 
fp greasy polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen 


and everything with which they come in contact. 


Johnson’s Pre- 


pared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glass-like polish—it never be- 
comes soft and sticky in the hottest weather, or from the heat of the 
body—consequently it does not show finger prints and cannot gather dust. 


Polish All Your Furniture — including 
the piano—with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful 
improvement. It gives Mission Furni- 


ture that soft, artistic polish so appropri- 
ate tothisstyle. Entirely removes the ‘‘cloudi- 
ness’’ from Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. 


Every family has dozens of uses for John- 
son’s Prepared Wax—keep a can always on hand 
for polishing your 


Floors Piano 
Linoleum Automobile 


Woodwork Leather Goods 


USE COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES 


Jon 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or 
badly soiled —clean them first with Johnson’s 
Cleaner—it will remove spots and stains that 
other cleaners won’t touch. 


iSON’S CLEANER 


contains no grit or acid so it cannot scratch or 
injure the finest finish — simply cleans and pre- 
pares it for a polish with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. GH10 


I enclose 10c for trial cans each of Johnson's Prepared Wax and 
Johnson's Cleaner—sufficient for a good test. Also send your book 
on home beautifying—free and postpaid. 

Name. 
Address 
City and State 


1 My Dealer is 


i ; 
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For every cleaning purpose, in every part of the house, GOLD DUST ---— 
is most reliable and most satisfactory. It does its work of cleaning quickly- - 
with the least effort. 

GOLD DUST has no equal for cleaning dishes and kitchen ware. It is 
most effective, too, for cleaning bath tubs and other bath room fixtures, and 
for cleaning ice boxes, sinks, linoleums, woodwork and windows. 

Corners and cracks that cannot be reached with cloths or brushes are 
cleaned and purified by GOLD DUST, which goes into them and removes 
the dirt. 

GOLD DUST should always be used for cleaning and brightening fine 
glass, silver, aluminum, plated and copper ware. It does not scratch nor 
mar polished surfaces. 

Follow the simple directions on the package. Put a tablespoonful ot 
GOLD DUST into a pail of hot water, and you have the perfect cleaning 
solution. 

GOLD DUST is sold everywhere in 5c and larger packages. Order a 
package from your grocer today, and see how much easier your housework 
will be. 


THEN FAIRBANK company] 








